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! When the history of relations beween 
the universities and the state after 
Robbins comes to be written, Sir Keith 
Josephs letter of September 1 to Sir 
Edward Parkes will almost certainly be 
regarded as important evidence. Lone 
aftents details have been forgotten, its 
tone will be remembered. For however 
polite Its phrasing, its tone is of a 
master addressingTiis servant. Such a 
etter could not have been written even 
iveyean ago; by the 1990s it will have 
lecome commonplace. 

Sir Keith is saying that he is discon- 
jnted with the broad policy of the 

fjyOC chose to acconuno- 
rSk $ r ® duc,n 8 student num- 

srssattgpfssrt : 
EaaMassss ; 

re “ ur< ^ by the early 1990s. 

UG S 'll 0 . 1 ® “ay have been f 
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ihe UQCs choice may have been 
wrong, as The THES arWatthS 

■eS Si? f" ft cominittce that repre- 
sents all too accurately mainstream 

Siht? ty 0 R in J? n no alternative was 
perhaps available. On the proper ba- 
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ava " aWe - On the proper ba- 
"Mejbtttween maintaimng standards 
and widening access, the kev strategic 
jjsue faced by the UGC in eml yll 
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l defence b* 

th dlite staffing standards lies a much nr 2k. » ™ the ! he school curriculum 
»r more honourable defence of a lB » ^S?^..°ll,“^ ersitie5 - » has 

* umversity with cultural and education- tev ? e ?! re . to find the 

ig al responsibilities that must still be Kl aSSj irritation with the 
ts taken very seriously indeed ta JSiTf ^ ^ 

* Second, the UGC in 1981 took the SSLSfol ’ "EL* B“*V md not 

a only course that was consistent with Independence from the 

a maintaining the appropriate distance FriSS V tam Ptf nm 018 DES - Sir 
1 between univeraties and the stated the^FS h n df i? Sty re f uscd to let 
- if the committee had chosen instead to ties’ •hSJi?'? tbe o® y to the “"W"!* 

put quantity before quality, ton-D^fhn ’ 55 \ &r Pcter Swinn8r ' 

■ only have been doneby explieft select “ the DES is. 

! ti°n.No government, however ten? orat anvratJu ha ? d the over * 
lied by headlines about disappointed a auicW^ f t ^ craboiTOWittohave 
university candidates and mStS ffi, t hL° k W 8 * 
rents, would have permitted the Sir wifft most lra P° rtaa t reason for 
wholesale erosion of standardsin dl °P 1,10 UGC “ 

universes. The inevitable outcome have chamfin circumstances 

would have been a formal different! E 1981 th 0 UGC reaf- 
tion °f universities into first (6m! P riorit ies of the 

world-class), second (solid dvie with Then fac S? wlth the cuts, 
substantial research reputations) md Hr “fJrf y dld not conflic t with political 
thjid (the rest) divisions ! * d 2^““2l ance ?' L toda y .they Jo. S 

The UGC, even in a strermfhennH change is the continuing pressure 
^rra. would dearly be too weak a nn^I ram i pU *i^t. ex P eild ^ ure because 
political and bureaucratic instrument pre and r ?^ y the °P tlmi stic 

such a differentiation. So propaMndl^? 8 /? y . po8t_election « 
the effective power of decision would LSSSSfi ® 0101 the 1° D 8 awaited 
pass forever out of academic hands, ! necaS wil1 remov0 the 

JJ^antraHawlAmi^ a iom 5SS cut8 ' 11 hardJ y i 

S3? lf l? handa of the Department of S Jh £.«f ddwI * t t at ^ u,s ara on ly 1 
Edu ?j 0n 80(1 Scie uce. So U is no st^w^f 021 ^ of the Government’s 

Sigj Bs&fcar.a* ; 

week ago in Sb Keith’s letter y to populi l nn » urging the ultra. 

So much for .why the UGC chose to “ nser vative UGC to domore for the E 
^fi^hefotequantit^^y*^ teenagers w 

Sir Keith, a man strongly Identified in univeplty place, particular 

2IK with intellectual ah£ fel d bej^d to L timet- 
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, ‘“guesi ana so the pressure for 
jjjjj* a J it* most intense. 5e is talking 
®^ ut [he late 1980s and the 1990s® 
when demographic decline will have 
sutetanhally reduced this pressure! 

JLiSSSL*? their unit 
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Pa £. ,C c. Nwtt * 8,w reflect* on (he 
1 Keith Hamnuuiira 


Rsrmi*"- 

minutes stroll rouSd Cprench ^ 8 tude 5 ts now > or 

German university and a quidfmental r0asons - In 1981 the Treasury w « 'itahlSSS nU T ber ° f ^-year-old 

comparison with the con^fW . J!. to discount any excess exDenrtf “ “tenest and so the pressure fo 

PJn'®' 1 °f ajmost every Britishers' dSSa'^EIS? by !, ecruil,n 8 rao « «u- alS the^lm?! gat" 80, taUtin l 
will remind anyone about whnf ? Bn a (fee 8 and grants) anainst 1 ®^® 1980s and the 1990s 

UGCv>„ hying topS, h ' ^tfam ographle dedto wlll t^l 

Foreim observera have constantlv tw/ / ? kes L a “ore fleriblevfew If u!ivpidri ed, i Ced ^ Pressure, 
remarked on the determlnaff if SSL i V5 w,tto National Advisory costs hi reduce their uni] 

nWvcrsities to hun^qn griSy ^ Ke !o^h a f ^ ^ Sd pL^nf ^ th ® e ? rly 1990s 

What are by internaHoiwl sSinS TilJir Pe^hnics and colleges about damnE^n 1 pro J ec ” ons of student 

^ «•» for the Sat 58 reasonably 

other, physical, administrative nmi 8 88 effectively articulated As * ,? outlook for the pblyech- 

e^-ssaseulsi 11 ,' ?? ; S« ate 'SSsL"' S' 

MSar — <■' ^ 5=ays<ra£ 

cojt in terms of skill shortam have he?dii Kdth fa a t° embarrassed by the eontraction and even closure 

gsasasS 

But those of us who argue that a ^ de MrabJlltyS !f a ffi fr^fe D ? atcd) had lost many 

different, and more non.»]i& !- Ugher entry standards, he has m traditional attributes of e*«iL 
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a forum in which the discontent* iS* « ^ P 81 ^ 80111 by the early 1990s 
ofthe polytechnics and rollegesJ&Jut dfi d P ^ 0Ilt Projections of student 
tiieir unequal treatment mSthr *hl demand tum out to be reasonnhiv 
first time & affr-KSS^S.*^ tae accurate, the outlnnt *1 
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NAB rethinks its I Technology group plays up matcjh&ker role 

by Jon Turney council and university-funded work, from BTG executives that the giou 

‘Hi _ TKT A A Science Correspondent This was announced by the Prime will remain an indispensable centre c 

NlQH C1C I X J\ f\ — , t> ’<1 u'r 1, 1 , Minister. Mrs Thatcher, at the Lancas- expertise in business and product plai 

III I I dm ^ > I r^k r^k ' The Bntish^ Technology Group s loss of ter House Conference on Industry and nine and patent protection. 

exclusive nehts to publicly-funded in- Technology Iasi week. Mr Peter Tanner, ofthe BTG discu 

. _ ^ m _ ventions will be further delayed be- Mr Willott said he had written to the sing the prospects for commereinlizln 

• 4-U* “ use ° f fears about take : up of new Department of Trade and Industry university developed computer sof 

111 I TIC T n P I* T*1 I 1|*C Jdeas by foreign companies. Mean- asking for clarification of the group’s ware said: “When first reftisal riahl 

|Ullli3 lllv XsM. while, the group is making a stiong bid position immediately after the Lancas- go. It will be important for us to make 

to reinforce its position as the leading ter House meeting. They replied that special feature of licensing software 
agency for transferring inventions from the details had still not been worked ‘The expertise and contacts we hav 
bv John O'Learv the council should seek a revision of higher education into industry. out. The DTI Indicated that it intended will. I hooe. continue lobe a constdai 


from BTG executives that the group 
will remain an indispensable centre of 
expertise in business and product plan- 
ning and patent protection. 

Mr PeterTanner, of the BTG discus- 


by John O'Leary 
and Karen Gold 

Officials at the National Advisory 
Body were this week preparing impor- 
tant changes to their proposals for a 
redistribution of polytechnic and col- 
lege places as the senior partner in the 
exercise joined the growing band of 
critics of the original plan. 

A day-long meeting of the Council 
for National Academic Awards, whose 
officers were consulted by the NAB 
secretariat in drawing up the plan, 
went through the proposals for each 
one of the institutions offering its 


louse meeting. They replied that 
details had still not been worked 
The DTI Indicated that it intended 


the council should seek a revision of higher education into industry. out. The DTI Indicated that it intended 

the proposals of the NAB officers. Two Initiatives to be launched this to formulate "measures to protect the 
aimed at taking account of this major autumn were revealed to academics, public interest” and send these out for 
conclusion.” industrialists and bankers at a BTG consultation before the BTG’s loss of 

Members shared the working seminar at the University of South- rights goes through, 
group's fears that the NAB plan was ampton this week. They are a national in spite of the Government's wish to 
not sufficiently selective ana would data base of inventions with commer- dissolve the BTG monopoly on public 
result in a shift of funds away from the ciai potential and the appointment of research, there is also concern thnt 
major institutions and from degree- four regional agents for a trial period to some other way must be found to 
level work. A public statement of the scrve universities and polytechnics. prevent overseas concerns exploiting 


level work. A public statement of the serve universities and polyl 
council’s views is to be issued today. BTG chief executive Mr 
Some of the CNAA’s concerns are loti, referred to the group’s 
shared by the NAB secretariat, which refusal of ideas deriving fro; 
had already decided to alter some of 
the proposals before the board discus- - 


some other way must be found to 


rve universities and polytechnics. prevent overseas concerns exploiting 
BTG chief executive Mr Brian Wil- the cream of British innovations, 
tt, referred to the group’s loss of first The other main feature of Ihe South- 

fusal of ideas deriving from research ampton meet ing was a strong argument 


degrees. And it endorsed the views of a J 1 ®" jjjf P la ? h “ ** ™5jn 
amendments were needed If high quail- 


ty work was not to be endangered. 

A letter to colleges before the meet- 
ing said: “From such information as is 
available to the council, the working 
group of the council has come to the 
conclusion that the proposals of the 
NAB officers do not necessarily reflect 
or exploit the achievements and 
strengths of the Institutions validated 
by the CNAA. The working group has 
therefore decided to recommend that 


E rogrammes and the proposed new 
inaing system. 

The proposed 6 per cent increase in 
part-time students is now thought 
difficult to achieve following the re- 
ceipt of comments from the institutions 
on the proposals/ Colleges have been, 
told that they can vary thh split be- 
tween degree and sub-degTee work in 
’’ *’ ", but a reduc- 


ware saiai wnen nrst refusal rights 
go, it wi II be importa nt for us to make a 
special feature of licensing software,, 
'The expertise and contacts we have 
will , I hope, continue to be a consider- 
able help to the academic community." 

The new data base will initially 
record the 1 ,800 or so inventions on the 

B 's books for uso of potential 
ees. It will even finally be ex- 
tended to include more ideas which the 
group itself is unable to explot. 

The group also hopes to work more 
closely with industrial liaison officers in 
universities, and has clearly taken a 
decision to raise its profile on cam- 
puses. 


Princess Anne this 
week saw the funny 
side of being con- 
fronted by a torrent 
of rain when she 
opened the West of 
Scotland Science 
Park, a] obit ven- 
ture between Glas- 
gow and Stratbdyd 
universities and the 
Scottish Develop- 


Iheir part-time provision, but a 
tion of up to 2.000 full-time equivalent 
places may still be required if targets 
are to be realistic. 

Further options for a new funding 
system including an Increased weight- 
ing for degree work, had already been 
ordered by the NAB board. Although 
it will be politically difficult to give 
colleges less money than the provision- 
al aHocatlon indicated in the plan, 
there is widespread dissatisfaction with 
the outcome of the system presently 
proposed and some redistrlbutibn in 
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proposed and some redistrlbutibn in 
fevour of the polytechnics is certain. 

Three programme area? are also 
causing concern. The secretariat is I A- nnlv hv onv 
under pressure to increase the number '■‘A R u v' • flII J 
of inservice teacher training students in nth or ncavYiP 
Its plan, although doubts remain about UU1CE UaiUC ■ • • 
the willingness of education authorities ‘Preston Polytechnic is to change its 
to release more teachers for. courses, name' to Lancashire Polytechnic fol- 
The Department of Health and Social lowing the agreement of its academic 
Security is also keen to expand the board and county council, but subject 
number of students .in the medical to Government approval, . 
programme ' area, despite. Its own . Lancashire County Council’s educa- 
orders for I tion committee this week approved the 

In addi tion . teere m ay be change without opposition, despite 

Orfllion Of numbers in the visu&l snd BV M/"ln+inrte nf a .PMriniflrrt flfitinn hv 



Student numbers on agenda at 
engineering summit 

The chairman and director-generai of hiring technofogy. The meeting wel- 
the Engineering Council this week met coined Ihe Engineering Council's re- 
ministers from the education and in*, cent statement on enhanced courses, 
dustry departments to discuss the. fu- , and looked at the teaching, detponds 


■programme area, despite, its own Lancashire County Council's etiuca- tut 0 of englmJeriilg education and 

&SKi hl ‘pSr rOV 4i*“ meeting, po.,- 

oration of numbers in the visual and ex ® tat j on& rearward action by poned because oj the election,' .'was 
peforming arts, where the Secretaiy of Efi W ' y 'Sonvetled by Sir Keith Joseph', ?eOret- 
. Stale's designation of DATEC courses " . V*- ’ . ^ ajy of State Tor fiditcalioh and Science, 

.was taken to be unalterable, Student .??? ^y* 18 ftyy jH* been pursued anc j attended bj- Mr C«*il. Parkinson, 
numbers were: boosted . beyond the ydthlh; the ^ the.npw Secretary. of State for‘[Trade 

point that the secreterlai would other- W^ agreed ^ i^awderrUc 0n£ j iftdust ry as. Well as Mr Kenneth 

wise have proposed and sonle reduc- board earner this year. The inientlod is Q a L e i- andJVfr John Butcher from the 
tion may be sought. to promote, the countywido irole ofthe jyj-j fl j lt j ^| r pej er Brooke from the 

• polytechnic, laccordlna to its director nRS • 


they will raise. 

The DTI is especially, concerned 
about supply of people qualified to 
' operate new technologies in fndustry, 
and the'Engineering. Council wants to. 
see more use made, pf conversion 
.courses. A similar hiim-level meeting 
■ . J8 months ago holpedlaunch the DES' 
information , technology '- Initiative, 
.which relies heavily on conversion 
courses to train postgraduates In elec- 
tronics and information systems. 

Tho council sees cqnverelbn courses 
as a cost-effective answer to shortages 


^PaulFlather 

• . i} 3 ? Govenimeiit has decided Against 
• any 1 full-scale review ,Qt the- , 

provision of “minority” ot “scarce" 
such as Africap, Oriental and 
.i. Wj^^studW in ’dniversitiek and 

■ • A^^decirioi 1 ! H^shboked' academics' 

. : .sftoaure : it has been inade d^phe 
.. indications frqm tbb Foreign 
• ,i ^- CortitTion wealth Office, that th?: 
ybvahiineijt wt^ folly behind ari inter- 

... ' 2®Partoental inquiry. thait focussedon' 


numbers, were: bOosteti .beyond the we_ for . severw rt ^ e ripW Secretary of Slate for Trade . jg months ago helpedTaunch the DPS' 

point that the secreterlai would other- )[?SS ’fill Si infSSKrfU and Wdustry. as. Well as* Mr Kenneth . Infbrinatidn . technology . - Initiative, 
wise have proposed and sonfe reduc- board eBrUerthiByear^ein^ Baker andvMr John Butcher from the which relies heavily on conversion 
l ft I tion may be sought. to promote. DTI and Mr Peter Brooke from the courses to train postgraduates in elec- 

l~ Bedford merger, 8 I . polj^chnic^ccording to Its director DBS . ironies and information systems. 

7 " ' ■ .. ■'■■■ — » « /> . continued on pap 2 Mr pne Robinson. Also at the meeting, held at the DES jho coundl sees conversion courses 

mr'm • ± " Z ' ‘ 7 ' ' ■ i ' w m •• ii 1 ?? Triwdfty, wre thechalripen of the as a cost-effective answer to shortages 

Minority subiect review .abandonee! 

, tl .. . . 1 and the .Science and Engineering .Re-' rp. f y y inmrfnwtnnr) rit 

ronrem. He has now rereiveti a letter . Dr Michael Brant*, director of th?. sewch.CoilndJ. j-J™ been for eenbral discussion of 

isaajBg sam^raassiss: jgTOxgtv'as- 

AciSwry Board. V , ' : . national inquiry. I hope now the UGC their mate i policy ; objectlvei to *• 


that wfele the Government still School of East European' and Slavonic 

considers this an important issue, it Studies at London'Uniyersitysald the twodeoartments toconsjder how much 

should be referred to the University decision was a great disappointment, neth iMiller. -tV^nCjl s direcJOr- gSK BSSSma for en- 

uraots Committee and the .National ; '*X\ is veryunforfunate tifere will be no ; general, u*ed. thd.meetute to oqtl In , ,^^XuW'^ g to5Sted' info 
AciSsdry Board. V , ' : . national inquiry. I hope now the UGC therr m^n policy qbjectTvci to .the: “ ouia “ 

: Theproblmnjias been th^ unwilling- .win'taketfleissue seriously. " ^ - people ^thmpst influence over their v ’ 


II now be up to the 


VTTxeprobiem has been thi^ unwilling- '.will 1 take 1 the' issue seriously.” ^ people withmpst influence over thdr A fhp 

ness ofthe FQj to uroride any funds. b «h PrAf««Ar JmplementUtioni ThecoUncjl is now.- • A former immediate issue ii the 

miiiin; wmimhnA that ^Bbth Dr ( Branch, and Professor Marina ' ud for action oh the '^engine of balance between ihe universities and 

towrt^bonSd»r?uftoi"f Irad • SttS’ Unction defined in the Sn’aS ' labile MctoijnititullOililn diitributlon 


Sfe fund.-tb.ubt 7?" dl ^? nt ^ “ ll,ded ' . -. & 

th^AB W be farted to ret,. _.%UOC A not »nd & .h. _ JAM tbwed UHMjM 


rt5P5 rsrt< Wetiil Inquiry that fotfiised on' and the NAB-VouW be foit^d to rely: 'Tbc^ UQC -liea. not conntierea .ne Topics discUsMd Included univerei y flanwr ™ a y 5 enpnccnng 
provSon of .1 S bersnaSin encouragiiig rerti ift matter yet, but ffir Peter SWinrtertdn- and polytechnic >tudeat numbers in says the group Is pleased thal t 
, . t" iird^tiei V tomBibtaitii®dpverop tiwincamlngchairipan, ullkely engineering and technology, enhanced : enhanced engineering courses 

’• 'i 'viL^^e^^R^tiolph Oulrk/thUvibct .g^ch Sect* andoSe^'to ^eup'tobe (tjrhS^tie.! ; ^n^ Wfitst , anfexjeri&d degree Couw! 
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enhanced engineering courses in ihe- 
local authority sector have now been , 
approved 'by ihe DES and It: hopes 
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BBC forced to cut 
education plans 


by Felicily Jones 
The expansion of continuing education 
programmes to fill BBC ft now vacant 
afternoM slot have had to be aban- 
H lf i definitely due to the extra 
burden of breakfast television, rising 
programme production costs and the 
fxpcrses of American films, 

iwifrJX ho J* d »hat the shifting this 
week of schools. Open University and' 
some continuing education program- 

3 im t0 tn B £ i d “ ring , t J ,e da yt'mefrom 

9am to 3pm would release lime 

amongst other things for “instruct ive*' 
programmes for general adult con- 
sumption of the kind produced by the 
continuing education department. In- 
stead a mixed collection of low-cost 
repeals and films has had to fill the slot. 

. The dilemma for the BBCof its fixed 
•income funding means that the cor- 
poration finds itself unable to even 
consider such an expansion until the 
next three-year financial cycle at least. 

Mr Brian Wenham, BBC head of 
television, said at a launch of this 
season s new continuing education 
programmes, that some developments 
IndudJna a series for the unemployed 
had haa to be shelved. 

With three million unemployed now 
added to the traditional audience of 
fhS 1 !?? ,e| ew««n. Mr Wenham said 
than he thoughtithat it was potentiallva 
significant market for "less direct" edu- 
catlonai programmes. “But we would 
be talking about a financial ou tlay eoino 

'asesS. 


Cuts method 
is attacked i 

u J®t®f%Qhdbn Education Author- 
London s funding in 1984/85 with an 

«iX"!heS?eS Sni ' :,h0dS ' I “ dt0 

of the number Of 

after uo Mr S U . W be - ^mmodated 
®!:f (J* 10 P® r oent cut in resources was 

Son 6 Wltl1 lhe bod y’ 8 deci- 

SfiFrn resources perstudent 
on the basis of “bids", n 

“Tills rn Hina I i 


considered forward planning exercise 
riw ..°j r institutions been asked : to i 
• r<^>ond within this., framework , their 
answers wmi H u___ ■ ‘“5 ,r 


the: ILEA letter saw. " 

•. *be letter also criticizes the Hutn 

• NAB? d a S 0f v^!l CU S‘ i S; 

.into smaller colleges.', ; 

^ Sw639pwasaaa 
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One of the casualties is a proposed 
senes of special interest to the unem- 
ployed as well as the more general 
viewer. 6 

A pilot programme for the series on 
Liverpool went out this week in After- 
noon Out. Mr John Radeliffe, acting 
head of continuing education, said that 
the aim was to give a strong regional 
flavour to what it was like to be 
unemployed as seen from a Liverpud- 
lian s point of view with a look at the 
newemerpnses workshops designed to 
attract new business to the dockland. 
in 2M d hat Ihe BBC was Still hoping 

whfn f & rogra T e as a P iIot and 
when the finances become available. In 

ftf 'T eant [7 ,e the department has used I 
me one-off programme to test audi- 
ence reaction to this sort of prog- 
ramme. “ 

«±L°!5? r . for unemployed 
young people starting in November in 
J' eve "'^ on the techniques of rock 
musm has escaped unscathed, floe* 

1 ^ e, s wpenenced musicians such 
“ J h oI,n Ent whistle from The Who 
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ihJSffE."?.* is an attempt to overcome 
linn??.? attracting the atten- 
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Allegations 

dismissed 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
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I Science policy unit’T'' 
future is assured 
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Mr Bob Dunn: no more “borderlines’' 

‘Get tough’ 
says Dunn 

Examiners of trainee teachers should 
I™ hne in final examina- 

“? n *» 1 1 £ c ducation under-secretary, 

I Dunn, told a weekend confer- 1 


1 WIIWV, 

Too many “borderline” teachers 
training students seem to have been 
given the benefit of the doubt in the 

nasf hw WAll.m.r..: 7 l " c 


I past by well-meaning examiners - to 
I sakj defnment of the Profession, he 

Mr Dunn told a University of Leices- 
ter conference on the postgraduate 

IvmSSSi I” ed J ,cat,on that some new- 
m ‘HTh ,f“ Che .u were bein 8 P^ced 
them S before tbey were ready for 

„ 3 ie dme I 188 come to seek out good 
practice and provide conditions* for 
it . . . to build on the strength of the 

IS S ° that students are given 
maximum opportunity to develon 
potential as teachers and for employers 
br °adly what they P m ® 
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by Paul Flather 

The Science Policy Research Unit 
based at Sussex University is about to 
receive a double boost which will 
both guarantee its future and allow it to 
expand two important research prog- 
rammes. F e 

Sussex has just agreed to fund two 
new readerships at the unit and to 

1 SI?™ SPOT* the Reginald M. 
Phillips chair held by Professor Chris 

f n r f™ n - TTie unit also received one 
new blood post this year. 

The Social Science Research Coun- 
cil also intends to allocate £150,000 a 
year for each of the next four years, 
effectively converting the SPRU into 
| one of its designated research centres. 
as such the unit’s progress would be 

r f °" r yMr ai,d aga ' n 

i TM package still needs final approv- 
, al ’. but J t c °mes at a critical time m the 
unit s development, despite a general 
I 20 per cent cut at Sussex over two years 
and severe cuts in the SSRC's budget. 

The unit currently employs 40“re- 

i searchers and 10 support staf with an 

I annual budget of about £700,000. Sus- 

I : u e5 L P rovides 10-15 per cent of the 

te,i a ,J? i , the re! ' « "led h 
external contracts. 

. The unit was set up in 196(5 with th* 

research ° Ut p f oblem ' or >cntated 

involving the history, econo- 
mics, sociology and politics of science 
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give the SPRU the measu^af^ 
“ was seeking and allow It 
*™'°P its vroit, SaH 

hin 2 dustry and 

Freeman for three year until be refo ^ 
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n , ew , readership is being ciutd 
with central restructuring monejmft 1 
fically to encourage wider Ewom 1 
.nnks. Tne university's support Is fan j 

beoues left by Sir Regin^PhS 1 
“{* s ?. i , eace P°licy research atSosi I 
nni iSf 1 . be seen as significant that Ar l 
,s . 50 wen to support the SPRl . 
despite its existing commitmenllofin 
Technical Change Centre. In on 
budget has fallen more than 30pemi. [ 
in five ye ars. 1 
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the chairman and chief officer of NAB 
Mr Christopher Ball and Mf W* 1 
Bevan respectively. , 

Most institutions had respond?^ 
the CNAA before the meeting. «» 
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the meeting went through the 
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Colleges face new Edinburgh Conversations defended 


approvals system 


by Olga Wnjtas 
Scottish Correspondent 


by John O'Leary 

Polytechnic and college courses will 
have Government approval withdrawn 
en masse and replaced by a new system 
of programme approvals if the commit- 
tee of the National Advisory Body 
agrees at its meetine next week. 

The NAB board nas recommended 
bringing the approvals system into line 
with the 14 groups of subjects which* 
form the programmes used in the 
current planning exercise. The change 
would take place next year, affecting 
both existing courses and new starts. 

Restrictions on new submissions 
would be eased under the new arrange- 
ments, although institutions will still be 
held to target numbers for degree level 
and full-time students. They would 


board. Some 20,000 individual course 
files are held on a decentralized basis 
with no complete central record. 

The requirement for eveiy “signifi- 
cant” course change to result in a new 
course application was thought too 
inflexible and slow. Ad hoc procedures 
were introduced last year to speed up 
the process for a limited range of 
submissions. 


1 1 was four years ago that the disting- 
uished journalist Lord Ritchie Calder 
led a small Scottish delegation to the 
Soviet Union for some informal East- 
West talks. 


The ensuing annual meetings have 
been dubbed the “Edinburgh Con- 


The NAB paper said: “In ihe period 
of expansion and the uncappeo pool, 
detailed control of course provision. 


also be required to register all new 
course proposals and withdrawals from 
Ihe NAB. 


Legal advice provided by the De- 
partment of Education and Science 
was that the new system would not 
require legislation and could be 
achieved by revoking approval for all 
advanced courses and simultaneously 
reapproving the work authorized by 
the secretary of State. 

The change was recommended both 
to take account of the NAB's new 
system of programme funding and as a 
result of criticism of the existing 
arrangements, which were described as 
cumbersome in a paper for the NAB 


needed to be exercised in advance, but 
in the more straitened circumstances 
which now obtain, there is scope to 
introduce a more relaxed system which 
relies on selective intervention and 
retrospective monitoring, coupled with 
action to apply such adjustment as may 

It is intended that the new system 
should provide more local discretion 
over course submissions. The NAB’s 
control of funding, through the Secret- 
ary of State, would be used to police 
the system retrospectively. 

If the new system is adopted, region- 
al advisory councils will be asked to 
monitor and advise institutions on 
part-time provision, as well as giving 
the NAB advice on where intervention 
is necessary. Talks will be held in the 
DES and the validating bodies to agree 
the details of the new system. 


vers at ions", since they have been set 
up largely through Professor John 
Erickson, head of defence studies at 
Edinburgh University, and until now 
they cannot be said to have attracted 
much media interest, despite being 
attended by noted and influential dele- 
gates from both sides. 

The 1981 Conversations, which led 
to a call from both sides for nuclear 
arms limitations, received some cover- 
age and the 1982 meetings, which 
agreed that conventional forces must 
be discussed alongside nuclear 
weapons, received even less. 

But this year's Conversations have 
suddenly been designated a national 
issue by MPs and the media, following 
the shooting down or the South Korean 
airliner by lhe Soviet Union. 

Soviet delegates sightseeing in Edin- 


burgh have been pursued by press 
photographers, anu there have been 
allegations that the university is using 
taxpayers’ money for their visit. In 
fact, the Russians have paid for their 
own travel and accommodation costs, 
and the university costs are being met 
through private funding. 

Junior Foreign Office minister, Mr 
Malcolm Rifkind, has called the uni- 
versity “unwise to hold the talks, 
‘‘given that it can be used for propagan- 
da purposes by ihe Soviet Union.” 
However, ministers did not corn- 


going on in the East which even allows 
that kind of incident loheoin. lei alone 


that kind of incident lo begin, lei alone 
to end in the horrific and terrible way it 
did. and what, if anything, has the 
West been dning which induces that 
kind of reaction in Ihe Russians?” 


In fact, the Korean tragedy was 
predicted earlier this year by Professor 
Erickson. There have been an increas- 


mem last year, when Edinburgh's 
principal. Dr John Burnett, Field Mar- 
shal Lord Carver and General Sir 


Hugh Beach were among the team 
which visited Moscow shortly after the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 


Principal Burnett has defended con- 
tinuing the Conversations. The British 


ing number of provocative incidents 
between the superpowers around the 
Soviet Union's Far East borders, Pro- 
fessor Erickson said in a Scottish 
newspaper report, and his department 
“predicted the probability 01 a super- 
power collision in 1985/ 

Dr Burnett added, while stressing 
that he did not wish to minimize the 
airliner tragedy, that the talks were 
intended 10 cover the wider issue of 
arms control. The British team this 


delegates did not mince their words 
when they discussed Afghanistan, he 
has said, and he had no doubt that the 
airline incident, which he described as 
“barbaric" would be discussed this 
year. 

“It fs not for us to ask the Russians to 
explain it. The question is how did it 
arrive, what is the kind of thinking 


year includes General Sir Hugh Beach 
and Vice-Admiral Sir Ian McGeoch, 
and for the first time there are Amer- 
ican representatives; Professor Eugene 
Rostow, of Yale University, tlw for- 
mer director of the US Arms Control 


and Disarmament Agency, and Col- 
onel Dr Lynn Hansen. The Russian 
team also includes a general and the 
editor of Pravda. 


Um°nsv° w ‘Give priority to books 


to fight 


3 % Limit 


The Government has been loldby four 
eminent men in the world of books that 
the steep decline in library budgets in 



Three university workers' unions have 
vowed to oppose the Government’s 3 


universities, polytechnics and colleges 
may be “fatal" to the progress of the 
nation. 


per cent pay target in the public sector 
for the coming year. 

The Association of University 


Teachers, the National Union of Public 
Employees and the National and Local 
Government Officers' Association 
announced this week they would con- 
tinue to fight to better conditions for 
members. 

Each union launched its own sca- 
thing attack on what they described as 
the Government's “complete disregard 
for the real world of industrial relations 
and collective bargaining.” I 

The Treasury announcement last ] 
week, which followed the Cabinet's 
first meeting since the summer recess, 


The four have written to Sir Keith 
Joseph, the Secretary of State for 
Education, asking him to intervene to 
ensure book and journal provision is 
maintained , to support a strong British 
academic publishing industry and to 
urge local authorities and the Universi- 
ty Grants Committee to give priority to 
books. 


The letter is signed by Lord Wolfen- 
den, a former vice-chancellor of Read- 


ing University and honorary chairman 
of the University, College and Profes- 
sional Publishers Council; Dr Richard 
Hoggart, warden of Goldsmiths' Col- 
lege, London on behalf of the 
academic writers groups of the Society 
of Authors; Mr Norman High am, 
librarian at Bristol University and 
chairman of Ihe Library Association; 
and Mr Giles de la Mare, director of 
Faber and Faber, and chairman of the 
UCPPC. 

. They point out that real spending by 
libraries in higher education institu- 
tions has more than halved in 10 years, 
and cite the Royal Society's fears that 
new academic research and materials 
may cease to be published. 


was met by oitter condemnation from I 
all the public service unions. 

NalgO, Britain's largest public ser- 
vice uriloo, called a .meeting of fta 
national executive council to discuss 
union action. Naiad's national univer- 
sities committee is to meet tonight to 
discuss Ihe issue. 

Committee chairman Ms Rita 
Donaghy said: "We will do Exactly as 
we have done with previous cash limits.. 
In other words, the 3 per cent figurei 
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will have absolutely no bearing on the 
pay claim we will make for tms.year, 
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Wendy Lees (above) Is working on a set of very large wall hangings 
comni^sloned for the Elvin HaU at the London University Institute of 
education. The hangings take the themes "Spring into summer” and 
Autumn Jnto winter” and will be on view after October 18 at the institute. 
20 Bedford Way, London WC1. 


nor on the way In which we will pursue 

Tom Sawyer, the deputy general 
secretary of NUPE said members of 
the union were disgusted at the new 
pay target. “Public sector workers have 
had a pay cut every year since this 
Government came into office." 

The AUT said this week the new pay 
target was "totally unrealistic." The 
union, which is holding talks with other 
campus unions to draw up a. plan of 


.action, said it was making representa- 
tions to the Department of Education 


and Science to press for a review. 


Council demands a.say in architects’ training 

by Felicity Jones A small but vocal; caucus of tui- the November RIBA education con-; 

Architects’ Registration Council* attached members of the council (who ference reasserts that the intake into 
lAKCyK) is to hold a special meeting a f e not members of RIBA) are plan- schools must be reduced. , 

on educatfon policy next week in a final nin M° use the special meeting to fry . Professor Tarn's paper; published in' 
^itempt to challenge the authority of and bring ARCUK back abruptly to its the Intest RIBA journal, says ihatl 


J.ARCUK) is to hold a special meeting 
on education pplicy next week in a final 
'Attempt to challenge the authority of 
Institute of British 
Architects . in the debate over 
•architectural education. 
p_ P tactitiohers. lBt. alone outsid- 
Rrk I ea . tba i *s the Council not 
rikni? w biqh has the statutory respon- 


educational responsibilities before the uncertainty about 

M A D/TT/IP I ii_ . . . 


japer, published in' 
ournal , says ihatl 
fending in instilu-. 


NAB/UGC working party makes its tionsof higher education; professional 


recommendations. reappraisal at a time of recession a pi 

Mr Tbm Wooley, an unattached public criticism of architecture and th 


a time of recession apd 
1 of architecture and the 


council member, said that they hoped way that architects areiducated have, 
to try and ensure that NAB consults a led to the renewed concern about! 


eihiii nas »ne statutory respon- i*y anu ensure mar haa consults a lea to tni 

,:: IU y ' t0 . approve courses. Until tfie cross-section of people on ARCUK education, 
last meeting of ARCUK’s hnnrd of who represent the different paints of "RIBA' 


JJfV meeting of ARCUK’s board of who represent the different points of "RIBA Council has considered thnt. 

SL a !°. n 11 " ad no involvement in the view of the profession. ■ . size' 6f the profession and endorsed: a; 

current investigation by the National He said; "It is clear that when the prognosis of : future woricload which] 
Body, and University Grants Government set up ARCUK it was to would not. absorb a growing: prt>fes-| 
nS!R tee , ■ WQfkihg group . into represent the public as well as the slon. No doubt precise figures will be 
* .taptural education.. • professional interest: At the moment debated for some lime but the gap 


v-ununutee •. workihE ■ etoud i 


• 1 vvuvauun, , . • professional interest: At the moment — w .«r - -» 

nnnr mce tfng it was agreed that we believe that only the profession’s between a diminishing workload and a 
wnrM cbea W be maae. to the Interests are being made -known to growing profession is unlikely to he 
orKing party for in formation about its NAB/UGC and we want to draw denied. .. ; i.. .... 
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Research councils face efficiency drive 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Cost-cutting proposals for four of the 
five research councils have now been 
npproved by Sir Keith Joseph, Secret- 
aryof State for Education and Science. 

The proposals, on stores, purchas- 
ing, estate management, workshops 
and library services, stem from sepa- 
rate scrutinies of the four councils 
under guidance from the Whitehall 


this week, with endorsement from Sir 
Keith. 

The report estimates that the Agri- 


cultural, Medical, Natural Environ- 
ment and Science and Engineering 
research councils could save £3.3m a 
year and shed 211 jobs if all the 
recommendations are followed. This 
would be on top of a single saving of 
£5. 3m from stores reorganization and 
sale of properly. 

Sir Keith has written to the heads of 
the four councils asking them to submit 
proposals for action on the recom- 
mendations in the original reviews by 
the end of November. Many of the 
proposals are opposed by research 
council staff. 

The most controversial single prop- 
osal, the sale of Herstmonceux Castle 
at the Royal Greenwich Observatory's 
site owned by the SERC, is to be 


considered by o special panel set up by 
the council's astronomy, space and 
radio board. The council argued that 
this suggestion should not be taken 
with the others as it had longer-term 
scientific implications. 

The composition of the panel will be 
decided at a board meeting this week 
and it will report in time for the 
SERC's forward look next year. 

Sir Keith has also asked for re- 
sponses by next April on four more 
general suggestions to the four coun- 
cils. These are for a new management 
audit; cross-charging of support ser- 
vices to reduce monies simply charged 
to overheads in an institution; and 
“proposals to incorporate an assess- 
ment of the value for money obtained 


■from research projects” in council 
reviews of different institutions' re- 
search programmes. 

The fast suggestion appears to raise 
particularly delicate issues about scru- 
tiny of the conduct of research. It is 
understood to mean that review groups 
should consider whether research 
underway in council laboratories is 
being done in the most cost-effective 
way. Council staff have not yet had 
time to think how to do this. 

Dr Keith Aldred, finance officer for 
the NERC, said this week that if the 
suggestion implied precise measure- 
ment it would be very difficult. “We 
will need to talk to the scrutiny team 
and see what they have in mind,” he 
said. 


N US slams Sir Keith over ‘smokescreen’ letter 


by Trina Francis 

The National Union of Students has 
accused Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, of 
“siuokescreening" the Government's 
Intentions to impose further cuts in 
funding to universities. 

At tne union's annual universities 
conference at Birmingham last 
weekend, NUS_president Nell Stewart 
attacked Sir Keith's recent letter to the 
University Grants Committee, -which 
asked the UGC to consider various 
fund Inceptions to see universities into 

One option mentioned was "a prog- 
ressive reduction in the real level 
of support Grom 5 to 10 per cent per 
student overall by the end of the 
. decade, and a further 5 per cent in the 
five years beyond that. 

Mr Stewart told the conference the 
letter indiented Sir Keith was preparing 
toga back on pre-election promises of 
sparing the sector from further cuts. 

“When are the guardians of higher 
education going to stop swallowing Sir 
Keith's half-truths ana stand up for the 
system they are supposed to believe 
in?" Mr Stewart said. “We have 
-tefefo .4.IKW academic sta ff pycr . 

Universities 
raise more 
private funds 

The universities reduced their reliance 
?£ n ?™ etnment fu ! (ld5 significantly In 
198 1«2, according to statistics pub- 
Bshcd this week by .the University 
Grants Committee. • 

Income from sources other than fees 
; «nd exchequer grants rose by 6 per cent 
over the.prevlqus year and by 12g per 
cent compared with 1976/77. The ming 
■number pf overseas students charged 
the'full-cosrralealso resulted In abia 


the past few years. Further reductions 
in funding will inevitably lead to a 
reduction in choice for students and a 


reduction in standards." 

Sir Keith's letter to the UGC, which 
followed proposals for a three-stage 
planning exercise, was published in full 
in lost week's THES. It stressed the 
Government’s preference for a farther 
shift towards technological, scientific 
and engineering courses and other 
vocationally relevant studies through- 
out the higher education establish- 
ment. 

Students at the conference, which 
was attended by representatives of 
universities all over the UK, con- 
demned the letter as “a smokescreen of 
nice words". 

, Mr Stewart said: “Our fears of a 
hidden manifesto on education were 
wellfounded. During the run-up to the 
general election this year, university 
teachers received a written assurance 
from Mrs Thatcher that universities 
woujd not suffer more cuts. 

"Sir Keith's arguments for cuts are 
based on the assumption that the 
tolling' birthrate will lead to reduced 
demand for university places. Quite 
Watty, he has not done KfrhotftfcWnfk; 


or he would see that the clear majority 
of university entrants are still coming 
from the higher socio-economic groups 
where the birthrate is not in decline. 

“Neither does he, take into account 
the fact that rising youth unemploy- 
ment is leading to more people staying 
on to do A levels, increasing the 
number of qualified applicants com- 
peting for university places. The real 
issue is that reduced funding will lead 
to qualified young people missing out 
on the opportunity to attend uni- 
versity." 

Some vice chancellors and principals 
have also expressed strong criticism of 
Sir Keith’s letter. Professor George 
McNlcoI, principal of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, said; “If Sir Keith is genuinely 
committed to a regeneration of our 
industrial base , he should see it is not in 
the best interests of the nation to 
indulge in further cuts which will 
undermine our ability to carry out 
teaching and research.” 

The universities had survived the 
cuts because they had been ingenious, 
determined, committed and realistic, 
said Professor McNicol. 

"But there is no fat now in the 
ym -meg ;irthuqio, bone 


and sinew. Any further cuts will be 
very damaging indeed.” 


Commenting on the bias away from 
arts, Professor McNicol said; “I’m sure 
Sir Keith is not fundamentally philis- 
tine, although he tries sometimes to 
persuade us he is.” 

Dr J. Steven Watson, principal of St 
Andrws University, saia a move away 
from the arts would be bad for the 
university. 

"I deplore this rather crude 
approach that the only thing that 
matters is how to boil a kettle more 
efficiently, because clearly many prob- 
lems which affect development are not 
purely in technology, but to do with 
human relations.” 

Dr Watson went on: "It's extraor- 
dinary - we have a government which 
believes in local initiative and less 
centralized planning, and yet we have a 
secretary of state who is throwing his 


centralized planning, and yet we have a 
secretary of state who is throwing his 
weight about more than any other I’ve 
known.'.’ 

However, he added that he was very 
relieved by indications that there 
would be more home student places. St 
Andrews was intended to hold 4,000 
students, and it was inefficient to run it 
for fewer than 3,000. 


academic-related- staff rising' fastest of 


121- per- cent, while the academics 
reqeiyedincreases addins up to 115 pec 
cent.. Secretarial; ah d. clerical : workers V 
paywetU up%;B7.per^btiv:;i; JV' \*j 
. The total number of ; full-time $tu j 


‘Shock of the new’ 

College of Art administrative block. 


n courses 


^uraemoutliand Pook Coftege of Art 
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Graduates get help with a small 

; Twority-MX.' graduates , : will now ■ qua},t V df 

undergo fiSTiS'Wiek trkfuing'arid de- but sllroS^hlS t to*n* 'of ideas 

velonmetit '"hi < on‘iimme.i unload at ti«! artS-H aualylriSj ' 


. Higher Education. 
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and should support an open mZ' 
ideas on foreign and defence nZ' 
an international conference onnE ■ 
and peace studies was told tills 5 
Professor Paul Wilkinson, - 
of international relations at aLL 
University, said many of the infhS' 

. ne w nght politicians and into 
ists favoured the more utilitarians^' 
jects such as. electronics, mmt 
and accountancy. 

"They tend to regard studies t&i 
.international relations and hhiontf' 
•missively, not only because tbem^ 
juse for them in practical terms, (uik : 
because these subjects are m if 
inherently or potentially subvenin'. 

Professor Wilkinson, giving »««; 
on the teaching of the hiitmj 
conflict, said it was naive to thakV 
the present British Government*! 
corned a pluralistic competitor 
open market in knowledge auHfai 
on foreign affairs. ' > 

“They should do because the fin, 
ign and Commonwealth Office, bd; 
ters, and the government bureaw*; ■ 
as a whole, are in reality desp«W| 
short of expertise on many areasdij 
world and aspects of inlenufrti! 
relations.” i 

He was eivina a oaoer on del 


■ ,1 


at Christ Church College, OxfM- 
bringing together academics, deta. 
experts from a number of oomtiini 
MPs and civil servants, to rewi 
curricula and course devetopRrtil 
peace and conflict studies in toeUfti 
Professor Wilkinson said lhw«i 





•iihimjihi lumiiifMH Mrti*—'- - — ,k 

“demy Biologizing of the tattojb 
conflict” from nationalist »l 
prejudice, and from Ideologies tH 
visionism”. £ 

They needed to guard ■gai* Bt *® t 
lamination of their work by pnWJ > 
da he said, by preserving the wwwfe. 
freedom ana independence of.® 1 *!' 




objectivity, 'by coniprel 
sources, and by studying more] 
ly the impact of ideologies on J 

He noted the emerging proM 
shortage of people with 
language skills to help in 
tion of foreign matenals; Sh« 
Russian language experts in 



; archilect and'Mr Mtojiiy.* 
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WE A agree to 
decide on cut. 

The Workers* Educations! 
tlon’s national executive 
has agreed to < » 0 P® ra, t , n iisAs« 
Department of Education an 
In helping to decide where ■ < »E ^ 




harm to the WEA'S awnw** 

The department a s ^ ed 
tec in a letter whether J 
prepared tojecqmmetid wl »“«,■ 
would' be best able to 
£40,000 clawback annouD«^ 
governmeiit early in the sum 

Some of the WEA 


ii,. Cqnhon told- one fifth ^ of 

W 1 buain fflpebpto | 

v^v-4' y&-r . a . ;-h 
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Majority vote sets 
seal on merger 


First: choose your problem . . . 


by Jon Turney ing research problems had to be guided 

Science Correspondent **■”)* projects that were non trivial 

r but still manageable. In his field of 

Choosi rig your problem is as important theoretical astronomy, it was also 
i on a skill as any other in research and two essential to avoid the lure of fun- 
iner- distinguished scientists last week damental problems which were not 
erina Stored advice on making fruitful ripe for solution. "The people who fall 
sa ;§ choices. most deeply into this theoretical trap 

y"fo d r NSSESSESfiSH’S!!' 


J Choosi ng your problem is as im|H>rtanl 

gements in the new institution, a skill as any otner in research and two 
the request of Sir Peter Swinner- distinguished scientists last week 
>yer, chairman of the steering °I fe . red adviK making fruitful 


by Karen Gold arrangements in the new institution a skill as any other in research and two essential to avoid the lure of fun- 

The United Kingdom's first poly- At the request of Sir Peter Swinner- distinguished scientists last week damental problems which were not 
techiuc-university merger is to go ton-Dyer, chairman of the steering ° ffered adv «* on making fruitful npe for solution. "The people who fall 
ahead following a second 95 per cent group overseeing the merger, he saia choices. most deeply into this theoretical trap 

majority vote in the New University of he would be sympathetic to the need Sir Hermann Bondi, chairman of the f re f. w® cal1 cranks , he said. They 

Ulster* court in favour of merger with for an additional *£360.000 to pav for Natural Environment Research Coin- 
Ulster Polytechnic. transferring public sector academic cil emphasized how slim the chances 

The two votes - the first was in July- staff from tiieir pension scheme to the are of findina a worthwhile problem to SSfsowSii' SZ? of thSr^heories 

overcome the legal obstacles to the universities one. tackle. Speaking at a conference oraa- ■ -S!. 

merger. In effect they disband NUU by That would cover the difference nized by the Scfence, Technology and JJf* **{ 1 nt to e h ,hcr ' 

calling for a joint petition with the between the employer's contributions Society Association on the theme of Mn57lSi.dw a 

polytechnic to the 6ueen for a new to the schemes. The once and for all choice, he estimated that in pure. 

joint charter, and to form by the cost of the transfer - rumoured at theoretical science, where problem 

1984/85 academic year a new institu- between £6m and £15m - would be choice is free. 80 per cent of problems v iciion 8 i^ 

tion to be called the University of found from within the public sector are .insoluble and 9* per cent are 


work. The best way to deal with cranks 
who sought appraisal of their theories 

Sad T,^ w he S suHWS,ed! m “ Wri “ MCh ° ,hCr ' 

Ss? ^ S «?S„a n ,l!L e , ‘Sf™? . More seriously, there was a milder 


pension scheme and so would not be a 


The petition, draft charter and sta- charge on the new institution or the 
tutes are all due to go to the Privy Department of Education. 

Council bv the end of September. Next But the difference in salarv scales 


trivial. 

arge on the new institution or the “It is always the task of the academic SSrtKiSr^ l, Ki p, it^lI C 

apartment of Education. to spot the half per cent where some P r ° b ' »™ b y )y lr ., ch ""g, 

But the difference in salary scales headway can be made", he said. flHvi.rri JaCt 00 ' r0 C ° r ^ eeS 

r«l=C‘.dm i a%os?of"!!^e^ Professor Martin Reesof Cambridge He also tried to point .indents 

Ln n(W and £ 1 a3 8 fiOO -°would have to University agreed that students choos- towards problems suited to their indi- 


viction that only the real fundamental 
problems were worth tackling. They 


vidual styles of thinking. In astronomy, 
for example, projects varied widely in 
their calls on mathematical, physical 
and computing skills. 

Once a tractable problem had been 
chosen, it was unlikely that outstand- 
ing brilliance was needed to make a 
contribution to the field. “The person 
who invented the zip fastener made as 
much of an intellectual leap as most 
theoretical physicists”, he said. 

Sir Hermann put these decisions on 
choice of theoretical problems 
at one end of a spectrum, the end 
where public involvement in selection 
should be kept to a minimum. He 
recognized the right of the taxpayer to 
have a say, but me sums put aside for 
pure or cultural research needed as 


should multiply the importance of the 
problems by inelr chance of making 


Council by the end of September. Next But the difference in salary scales 
month a proto-council for the new between polytechnic and university 


institution will be set up, in order to staff - calculated 8t a cost of between 
carry out detailed planning and to £150,000 and £180,000- would have to 
answer trades union protests that they be found by the new institution, 
have no employer with whom to Mr Scott also defended the composi- 
negotiate. tion of the University G rants Commit- 


He also tried to point students 
towards problems suited to their indi- 


negotiate. tion of the University Grants Commit- 

Bolh institutions' 1984 prospectuses tee working party on Northern Ireland, 
have been issued with a joint statement telling the committee chairman Mr 
informing applicants of the likelihood John Cushnahnn that criticisms that it 


of the merger. 

Mr Nicholas Scott, under secretaiy 
of state for Northern Ireland who is 


had too few Ulster members were 
premature. 

In a veiled attack on the House of 


responsible for education in the pro- Commons Select Committee report on 
vince, gave some last minute financial the merger, which recommended a 


tion committee. 

As well as reaffirming his original 
promise that the institution would be 
funded at the 1983 joint level of NUU 
and the polytechnic updated for infla- 
tion in 1984, and not ruling out addi- 
tional funding for 1985, ne offered 


tion in 1984, and not ruling out addl- and say they needed extra funds be- 
tional funding for 1985, ne offered cause of the special needs of London- 
solutions to the severe financial prob- derry, I think 1 would look at that very 


said: “1 cannot overemphasize the 
importance that I place on Magee 
being a good strong part of the new 
institution ... I think if the new 
institution were to come back to me 
and say they needed extra funds be- 
cause of the special needs of London- 


lems threatened by superannuation sympathetically''. Leader, back page 


College row over councillor 

The . education convener of Tayside college and when she would not,” he 
Regional Council, Mrs Barbara said. 

loynding Jspute over herworking 

She hns officially resigned to "per-- U' ,Zd Ihi' hiSHSll. 
sonal reasons" but it is understoodshe 
felt she needed more flexibility in her KrtS unS^hS’ letter 
college timetable in order to cirry out “5J3 - her letter of "W 
her council duties. arrived. 

The vice principal, Dr David Ken- Mrs Vaughan was reluctant to com- 
nedy, said the college was prepared to ment on the details of the dispute, but 
offer Mrs Vaughan a half-time contract said: "The situation has almost' got to 


of 16 hours a week as opposed to her the point where, unless you have an 
spending four fifths of her lime in extremely sympathetic employer, it Is 
college as had happened since she took impossible to hold down a full time job 

fWPT ilia ffAmran<irnLli% Innl ■*« mac emsi Fulfil fiiilvl In I'aDAAnrihll Ifioe 


college as had happened since she took 
over the convenership last summer. 

IIT 1 .- 11 I I J ... .L. 



and fulfil one’s public responsibilities 


“The college had to Insist an the adequately, or, if one tries to, the 
essential principle that we must know pressures rub off both on one's work 


in advance when she would be in the 

EEC plan to /\ caueillics rCIIlCUIUCI limoiuuai. J ? has risen from 37 to 49 percent in 

« *■ . ' the pBst six months, again reversing a 

Til Ufa rPCf^fl TV»h Leading academic figures paid their established, he played a key rale in the president of the Workers' Educational general trend since 1978 when ine 

tUHU 1 Cpvai vll respects to one of the most-respected transfer of responsibility for adult Association and a former member of proportion fell from 51 to 49 per cent. 

, The European Commission plans to post-war "missionaries' 1 in adult, education in the south-east from Ox- the Russell Committee on adult educa- * namohlei last vear claimed book 
launch a new technological research education at a one-day commemora- ford to the new university's school of tion warned that the university extra- , £ . g . u v y p-,. q,-. r,^ 

programme and Is Inviting British tive conference at the University of continuing education. mural departments and other responsi- to ^ogo white tobacco; fuel, and 

industry, research laboratories and Kent to mark the setting up of the Tony Professor Williams, who worked bie body organizations were unlikely to MT prices had risen 150percent,Ridng 

universities to take part. If approved,: IMcLean Memorial fund and chair. with Tony McLean in Oxford, gave escape the squeeze on resources being « r s n # and binding costs are 

the new scheme will grant up to half the Among the names of pupils and one of two commemorative lectures experienced by other adult educators, hlamed bv Dublbliers • 

cost of basic research projects from fellow tutors who have subscribed to held at Kent University's Rutherford ■ For the future, she forecast a move ■> H 

eariy next year. the fund, which will be available to Collegp at the weekend. Adult educa- lit demand towards computer and 

The EEC's aim Is to promote re- meet up to two-thirds of the cost of tion was Istlll to do with providing environmental studies and nuclear and 

search which, although still In the residential adult education courses people with a toal understanding of the peace studies. Dr Monkhpiise ques- 

pre-competitive stage, shows clear in- were those of Lord Asa Briggs, provpsf world rather than with "handmg on Honed the ghettoizing of older stu-: 

dustrial objectives. The commission' of Worcester College, Oxford, David some boiled-down pap” which pro- dents in universities of the third age 


and on one's public duties." 


Professor Paul Matthews, who retired as vice chancellor of Bath 
University at the beginning of this month, tries out a camera presented to 
him by the academic staff. His first subjects were his wife Margit and 
Professor Ray Thomas. ' 


Academics remember ‘missionary’ 


recognized the right of the taxpayer to 
have a say, but me sums put aside for 

f i ure or cultural research needed as 
ittle public involvement as choice of 
pictures for the National Gallery. 
‘‘This is scientists' science' 1 , he said. 
Academic freedom meant appointing 
people on their track record of success- 
ful problem choice and then leaving 
them free to choose their own work. 

Slump in 
book prices 
‘shortlived’ 

by Paul Flathcr 

Academic books prices appear to have 
fallen during the past six months 
against all recent trends, according to 
the latest six-monthly survey. 

But researchers at the Centre for 
Library and Information Management 
based at Loughborough University are 
convinced the reverse is a temporary 
hiccup caused by a current “dean-up 
in the British National Bibliography 
statistics. 

The CLAIM report analyses book 
prices over the first six months of this 
year and reveals that while prices have 
gone up 15 per cent in the last five years 
to an average of £12.46, in the last six 
months the average figure has dropped 
from £14.29. 

The surveys are based on the BNB 
catalogue. In the past six months a 
significant proportion ol hooks with 

B re- 1982 imprints have appeared as the 
iritish Library has made efforts to 
catch up on all outstanding, books 
which- jit should receive free by tow. 

Ms £awraine Wood, a research 
assistant at the centre, said the latest 
figures had to be regarded with cau- 
tion. “It is too early to say book prices 
are definitely dropping. The clean-up 
in the BNB is definitely haring an 
| effect," she said. • • 

The proportion of pre-1982 books is 
about 35 per cent, with some books 
dating from 1978 and 1979. These bring 
down the average price of books. 

■The latent survey also shows that the 
proportion of books costing less than 


Leading academic figures paid their established, he played a key rale m the president of the Workers' Educational 
respects to one of the most-respected transfer of responsibility for adult Association and a former member of 
post-war "missionaries' 1 in adult, education in the south-east From Ox- the Russell Committee on adult educa- 


unlversities to take part. If approved; IMcLean Memorial fund and chair, 
the new scheme will grant up to naif the Among the names of pupils a 


with Tony McLean 
one of two commer 


search which, although still in the residential adult education courses peopli 
pre-cotnpetitive stage, shows clear in- I were those of Lord Asa Bri&as, provost world 


bnvirohmentnl studies and mlclear arid 


dustrial objectives. The commission oi Worcester \~ouogo, uxroru, wuviu sume uuncu-uuwn h°k m|,wi h , u ; 
says it will be looking for strong McLellan, the historian on Karl Marx vided some simple solution to political 

SnrludiJ.i' . j nMfl Di^faprAi< Dnummsrf ll/illlBinfi nr OAntlnmSn nroKIpiPU 


wore those of Lord Asa Briggs, provpsf 
of Worcester College, Oxford, Dtirid 


deficit’ 1 


fixations from at least two member Tony McLean was a lifelong suppor- view of adult education which main- 

states. . ter ana tutor in adult education in the tained that now "the cannibals were 

. Private companies, research associa- south-west starting from the time when dying out there Was less need for the 
{tons, universities, and government he was a tutor with the Oxford Uni- missionaries”, Professor Williams said 
laboratories will be-ellgible, but fund- versity extramural delegacy, ,• that it still had a place: as parr of the 
mg arrangements will vary from case to His interest was in humanities and in ■ process of social change In society. 


mg arrangements will vary from case to His interest was In humanities and in 

ease. Normally, they will not exceed 50 particular in art history and the Spanish 
per cent of costs. • Civil War triggered oy the period he 

The main areas of research proposed served with tne International Brigade, 
for the EEC programme at-e reliability, When Ihe, University of Kent was 
wear and deterioration; surface science . 1 17 ■' ' . ; 


and ethnic minorities in special classes 
apart from other students. 

The Tony "McLean fund will enable 
students enrolled on classes organized 
by the school of continuing education 
at Kent University and the south 
eastern district of tne WEA to attend 
residential courses by meeting part of 
the cost. Further contributions should 
be sent 1 to Jack Woolford; Secretary,. 


i. Normally, they willnot exceed 50 particular fn art histonr and the Spanish Access to education was, it was true be. sent' to Jack Woolford; Secretaiy,. 
cent of costs . K Civil War triggered by the period he to say, still not Just, a matter' of tho .Tony McLean Memorial Fund, 1066 

ho main areasof research orooosed served with the International Brigade, available intelligence but a lottery. - .Green Lane,- Temple Ewell, Dover 

Dr Elizabeth Monkhouse,; deputy CT163AR. . 


| Cooper resigns suddenly from the SSR£ 


a surprise move just fivenjonths after 
he was appointed. 

: Sir, Fr.ank’s appointment Was itself 
made amid 1 some controversy after, 
being delayed for several, months be- 


tjtrough appointments made While he council members felt duty 
. waited for a final decision On his SSR.C heed the Government’s wl: 
post. • • '* • : • :Sir Frank is greatly admi 


some, controversy after/ ■* Jroriitally he pjeripitofctj a maiOr Prime Minister, I 

being delayed for several months be- ‘ row ; dt his first; .SSRC Iftieetlrtg by: > vyliom he bqntup a good relationship 
cause of apparent attembIS by the refqslng td go qloqg w|lh Ihe majority, while part of the inner grotip which rim 
Prime . Minist!er*s Q/fice. tO .pprsuade view that; the council's ijarhe should be the Falklands campaign. .! v, ;•/ 


changed to the Economic and Social 
Research. Council. He argued strongly 
there was no heed for a change. Other 
council members felt duty Bound to 
; heed the . Government’s wishes . 

, :5ir Frank Is greatly admired by the 
Prime Minister, Mrs Thatcher, with 
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Overseas news 


Research projects lose federal funding 


from Geoff Maslen 


Up to 500 research projects in Austra- 
lia will miss out on federal funding next 
year despite a 17 per cent boost to the 
Australian Research Grants Scheme 
budget. The federal government fi- 
nances the scheme, which allocates 
money to Australia's top university 
research projects. 

Altogether 1,000 projects that will 
get money will receive on average 25 
per cent less than the ARGS commit- 
tee considers adequate. Professor Pe- 
ter Sheehan, the chairman of the 
committee, said that requests for 
AS52m worth of research had been 
received but only A$22.4m would be 
available from the federal government. 
This represented an increase after 
inflation on only 5 per cent and fell 
short of the 10 per cent real increase 
promised by the Labor Party before 
the election. 

Professor Sheehan said he welcomed 
the increase but it was not enough. “I 
doubt very much whether some areas 
of basic research are being met at ail In 
Australia because of the lack of hind- 

US system 
criticized 

The American government found yet 
another report critical of its education 
system on its doorstep last week. The 
ates I Jt S f rorn Hie government-spon- 
sored National Science Foundation and 
‘ n *tial federal commitment of 
*1.5 billion to launch a campaign that 
would push sciences, maths, and tech- 
nological training into world domi- 
nance by 1995. 

It is an optimistic report, despite its 
Criticisms of recent ana current efforts 
in those areas. “The nation that drama- 

Cfii M technology - hTtfthteta Sibvlde 
ns own “children with the inte^le’ctuS 
tools needed for the twenty first cen- 
tury. it says. The 124-page study is the 
result of a 17-month analysis. 

“We have the know-how," the docu 
men* says, and outlines a 12-yenr 
Am =ricaii 

teaa. By 1995, the nation must oro- 
vfde, for all its youth, a levef of 
mathematics, science and technology 
training that is the finest in the world, 
without sacrificing (he American birth- 
right of personal choice, equity and 
opportunity." ■ • 1 

re P u ort suggests raising stan- 
dards for the certification of teachers, 
J a * en,e d maths and sciences 
Students into teaching and raising 
swMndary school requirements to in- 

E. Patrick ^ 


MFI rdtiome TS.’- he sa,d - 7116 Kh eme had lost the 
MELBOURNE ability to finance big new projects 

worth more than about A$200,000 and 


these could no longer get government 
support. As an example. Professor 
Sheehan said there was no money for 
new projects in particle and intermedi- 
ate energy physics. 

The ARGS was set up in 1967 to 
finance high-cost basic research and 
since then has been the prime source of 
income to the cream of Australian 
scientific research. But in the past 16 
years the average value of grants under 
the scheme has fatten from A$47,00Gin 
today's prices to only A$16,000 last 
year. 

The allocation to the ARGS this 
year is particularly disappointing to 
those in the basic sciences because of 
the continued increases in finance for 
medical research. Next rear, the 
National Health and Medical Research 
Council will receive a 28 per cent 
increase in its funds, bringing the' 
amount it can allocate to AS38m. 

*he government’s decision to 
provide 50 special research fellowships 
was wdcomed by Professor Sheehan, 
as the first s tep in implementing a 


pre-election promise to provide 300 
awards. 

Meanwhile, six of the ten special 
research centres set up by the former 
Fraser government in 1981 at a cost of 
AJ16m could face closure at the end of 
next year. 

The federal minister for education 
and youth affairs. Senator Susan Ryan, 
has questioned the dominance of 
medical and cancer research in the 
centres and has said their future would 
be reviewed when the initial gram 
money ran out. 

But university academics claimed 
that any decision to cut off money to 
the centres would mean that millions of 
dollars of taxpayers’ money had been 
wasted. The head of one of the centres, 
Professor Ian McKenzie of Melbourne 
University, said half of his team of 50 
researchers would lose their jobs if 
federal money cut out. 
ii T* 1 ?, 10 ^search centres were estab- 
lished by the Fraser government amid 
considerable controversy in the higher 
education community. The govem- 
ment made an initial allocation of 
AS16m to the centres to be spent over 
three years and indicated that further 


grants would be made after 1984. 

But Senator Ryan said each of the 
centres would be assessed on its merits 
before any more money was provided. 
She said establishment of the centres 
reflected the particular ideology of the 
Fraser government. 

She said that while any decision on 
the future of the centres would be a 
matter for consultation with those 
concerned, she did not think the range 
of research covered by the centres was 
adequate. "There is a dominance of 
medical and cancer research and very 
little in, say, labour market researehl 
or research related to new technology 
and new industries that we are in- 
terested in." 

_ ■ J n fac J, of the 10 centres chosen from 
327 applications around Australia, six 
were in the medical-biological field and 
they ranged from cancer, nerve cell 
and genetic research to plant cell 
investigations. 

At the time of the proposal to set up 
the centres, the Federation of Austra- 
han University Staff Associations 
attacked both the idea of setting up the 
centres and the choice of those nomin- 
ated to receive the A$16m. 


Black students clashwith police 

Ik I?. UBK? V. ■■■ ak. . - 'R" 


from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 

Two of South Africa’s largest black' 
ethnic universities have been stricken 
by student unrest following demon- 
strations and marches to commemo- 
rate significant dates on the calendar of. 
black politics. 

,. A ‘ tb . e University of the North in the 
^ a< ik 1 5 0me ^ an ^” of Lebowa, a meet- 

ihf ;< on lo commemorate 

the infamous 1976 Soweto riots re- 
Jff® 1 ,n . a violent clash between stu- 
de El s end the Lebowa police. 

'■I -.Thu 1 liAn(U>rt , Ajti ... 


. rr v# ihmii, uospuai 

sc£di l i?pj e mi ■ ° f the “rtvwSty’s 
scheduled examinations. ■ 

5‘" c V hen th , e “rep™ been the 
scene of mass class and exam boycotts 
and fast month the authorities dosed 

monihl V ^ ,ty for *? e J hird Ume In eight 
months because of the student unrest. 

1 L5 e ?£ ,oclc j^hveen (he author- 
£*? a d he s ^ents continued well 
into August. The matter was only 
^solved When a court rule! 

W Tfi d ,Sf njssed after the 

June lo unrest, be readmitted. How- 

s&sssgis ssr* 



Black students burn the South African hag 


JP*!?"'*' by about 250 students 
took place on the night of September 
h j en ^ the 250 demonstratins 
arogts were arrested 

of 2 y oStt 0 C d 5 y * tbe entire s tudentbody 
^ 2 * { *P had come out in support and 
refused to attend classes. THe boycott 

SSuing. tS f0Urth day ’ h 


The university authorities have not 
!ftU!?iJ d Whnt action they plan to take 

for h th?i? tt f 0nd, !!i U S s * bu * a trJaI da t e 
5 r * h °. 45 Rested has been set for 
September 27. Charges are of public 
violence and holding a gathering which 
rtii?i tUtes 8 riotous assembly , 8 l n the 
melee a number of university hostel 

Were br , oken nnd two female 
students were taken to hospital. j 


Scientists face 
job transfers 

Ontario universities will benefit 
the provincial govemmemffir* 
to decentralize its forestry 
wild life research opera 
University research contnaiJ 
expected to replace much & 
house research now carrS m & 
nj.nl,, ry of 

other government dtm£- 
already depend be, 

needs pro ™“ for 

Fifty scientists now emplovedh,*' 
ministry will be affected ByKJ- 

They are JikelygbTaS 

red as a group or in disapUnaX, 
either to existing academic K, 
5? ff *° a new rerearch bd> : 
tion established by the govern mwi 1 
cooperation with one or more iS; 

UcSi r 

The University of Toronto, m\ 
recently received $30m from (been 
vincial government towards (hew 1 
tion of a natural resources ceatre.jr 
seen as a possible outlet for it 
expertise released by the minlitiytf 
Lakehead University could ihob 
nefit. 

Filed down 

Scholars seeking access to the c Stoat' 
personal papers of former UnlMSubi 
president Mr Richard Nixon 
to wait two more months nUkk 
former chief of state reviews (hs I' 
determine which, If any, be M\ 
objectionable for public scrolfy, t 
I The National Archive was lo nkii 
the 628 cubic feet of papers next ni 
Attorneys for Mr Nixon said thUdai. 
the volume of manuscripts and blr 
stroke Mrs Nixon suffered In Jdj, If 
former president had not jelMk 
opportunity to adequately (tries k) 
bulk of them. He and othere court! 
with the memoranda are mllMll . 
review them and file protests if Ikqrt} 
release would violate any "righbif* 
vlleges or defences”. 

Youth review 

Sir Richard O’Brien, the chainsud 
Britain's Engineering Industry Ti»e 
ingBoard and a former chairman oih*. 
Manpower Services Commission,** f 
be part of an OECD team lo min 
Australia's youth policies and pa# i 
ramnies in Novemoer. 

Honorary degree 

The oldest uni verally in Europe, Wt 
na, whose origins date back to IffiM* 
awarded an honorary degree in 
cine lo Professor Wilhelm Kolff, , w 
Invented the artlffdal kidney in 
Over 250,000 people Ihroughoel * f 
world suffering from chronic iw f 
insufficiency owe their rervira! lo® n 
Invention. L 


Bn route to a conference On video 


{ •" i ;j . • P 1 " 6 . JtpPo^Wd one 1 6f thcie'unthue 

^ i ia . v . e Ingrained thorrS- 


indjvidunls who have ingrained them'. 
acadsr^J 0 * hC fal 15,016 of American 

A thin trail of blue fcmnkis 
• . spiralling from behind what, 1 
^ ^ one of the flwhier 
•tabloids, but ns the cab driver put it 
. aside to flip the- meter it turned Out 

" opeh to the positions 

■ ' Snl a conversa- 

nt* on that could not be passed lij). - 


'S'® raduates lack a driving force 5 “ 

■ faculty openij 


^Members of the Tan Beta Pi an 

the country's hlghesl- 
ronklns ena neerino onH,..*.. - 


r ± 

c ' » - ! >' : ns P ^themeter it turne'd'dvi 

\ i- J :• b P* h to'the poslifon 

1 T- ' ■■ ' , . 1 in vltlsyg a cqiivcrs? 

; j ;; ; ^ : rtion. thqt could nm be passed up; ; 

1 ^ y ii'rjiv: ;• " „• . V 1 After banllhg his PhD. jh engineer 

I * *V. 1 V i n 8. he worked the romputers dreuit i 

1 ' X 1 : vt ’ rewyc^rs along Route 1^8, thcbcltwa 

/ J fl ;'i . skirting Boston known as America' 

i industrial highway. Tired of the frantj 

m • •• 


pblled to (fetertnini their Interert S 

resMrt<fen? nly K 2 per cent of the 694 

^pqrt*nts wbo^eaf ned urtdorgradu- 


each dass. In 1977 only ^ ^1.4 per cent of 

whilfbv ro® were ^8" naffi; 
wniie oy 1982 some 6.1 per rent of th<» 

graduates were not American citizens.' 
In ranking the factors that influ- 


o — uiuruiiMUwS 

fl O insufficient supply - less than50£j«J : 

lUl VC engineering PhDs for more than g 

faculty openings as the autumn® 

... In addition there is a severe short# 

ral questions, he said. engineering graduate studeoli 

Mr Geils asks in his report whether PipeHne f ° r a Phd ***“' L ^ 
{ 52 ®“.“^. foreseeable economics’ .' The fu«. final reportoftbsg 
SS detei reine that ever- two-year study, which JB 

^“ f P mc nt would be found **3* to encourage engines » 
S^hl^ t S V ' ly, “ ,h6 iodtuMal leaching paste, is to be 

telher^an ihc carnpus site, Had the Some of the answers 

• . -- i.Jiwhn; 


W' 

; • . 

• j 


ill/ 


--- ------ V.V .UIHUMtWJUJtUll e 

re^ychrs along Route 128, the beltway 
skirting Boston known as America^ 
Industrial highway. Tired of the frantic 
‘ 'ESS rl i he Pressures, of eompeUtidn 

“Pin inside and outside thet company. I 
' he quit to find -a teaching post. Hc^d 

• - r wuK dr,V ^^5> £ ,a ^ L and . Scann ‘ n 8 the 
back Pages of Tfie Ckronickiot several * 
• ...months now. 

..Thejast decade saw a drop of Wore 

; :v;&LL P tnH Cem J r ^ tfi e dumber°of ; 

. , ’.^^ntists and engineers who eatred j 
iddctorates, leaving American college 
-.^d^univereitv.tcacTiens in short subply i 
td handle, this decade’s record enroK 

. .W*'j s^eyfroiri 


ail?? I ’S?! 1 -* . Ul IWBlfil WIU- - ■ 

, cafeerln ,?.“l/ hey ^ .l»o5- a ed ucatlon or could °’tTure unalterably chLgld^iFc? g8ve io the 8urvey lndudcd : , 

: l 

JSs^SgdSS: ttzss&jg 

nns ( Old mslnirtlnnal Iw+wjrt. nnH rmildn’t afford tO g 0 full-u^ 


■ •finding graduate school 

..reported the findings: Some 2 000 , ... ... L a ^yereent'’mmoreimmSd° : ' fcllowsIripsHg 1, 

SSSS? the ^nS«.i d85S ^ of the ■ fan Beta Pi were S S4^1? d adHJ?« Cti 2 naJ f 5 * 00 * 0 ’ Md copldn? afford to go f&W 

«id 46 cent from jhc ® Mr' Gi?4! d & plac ^J n a strocture very bre »k from education; . 

wStfSoiSBS^ rooS? sSi tb6 ,rad,ti0 P^ • beuig^ired of being poor and ^ 

O thflr data'shqwod that ^ngneering}. . . ■ ’ 


jCU'iliKO IDC lyDUH/ 

i ethic and the rapid- • a desire to work on piw^^; j,„ 
■mbine to profoundly w °rid" problems; ^ f 

ctive teachers an^ to • finding graduate school too jJjjE 
£ remoreimmedi- sive, no decent fellowships 
structlonaj technolo- and couldn’t afford to go 

“ bu ™ d * ** 
einastructore 8 vere bre ftkfrom education; . 

i» . traditional class- • being tired of being poor aflQ ' 
qualifications for all the time; ■. 

****"• ■ : • disliking th. mJS!!a£ 




according to a sqrvey from iW-Amer- 

'. Assq 5 i8 !. ,0 i of ' ’ ^IrtSe'ring 
j . Societies and the American Society of 
Engineering Education. ; . • . 
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Back home to the bomb blasts 

. . I.L. n'l on... 


by John O'Leary 

The man who occupies arguably the 
world's hottest higher education seat 
returned home this week unsure 
whether his office had been blown up 
or when his university would be able to 
open again. 

Professor George Tohm6, president 
of the Lebanese University, had been 
in Britain for a fortnight doing biolo- 
gical research and trying to set up new 
relationships with British universities. 
His trip, under the auspices of the 
British Council, provided a well- 
earned break from the dangers of life in 
Beirut but only postponeathe difficult 
decisions he must make about the 



1 1 1 Overseas news 

Swedish Catholics 

loans dip into 

inadequate pockets 


immediate future of the university. 

If he needed to be reminded of the 
problems he would face on his return, 
Professor TohmC received a second- 
hand report while in London that his 
office had been bombed. He had no 


idea of the extent of the damage but he 
joked that he hoped something re- 
mained since he had arranged to meet 
his deputy there for a discussion on the 
prospects for the start of the new 
academic year. 

Professor Tohm6 had been receiving 
less than optimistic assessments from 




his daughter of the chances of a prompt 
start. Regular telephone conversations 

..I J .r i.l j ii • . i 


told of the fighting around Beirut and 
he resigned himself to the likelihood of 
another delay. The last academic year 
could not begin until January, rather 


from Donald Fields 

STOCKHOLM 
Airing grievances that would provide 
ammunition for British opponents of a 
student loan system, Swedish under- 
graduates have been stepping up their 
campaign against the "inadequacy" of 
the financial assistance they receive 
from the state. 

They contend that the squeeze, by 
hitting hardest at those from low- 
income families, is leading to a regres- 
sion in the social structure of university 
enrolment lhat deviates from the So- 
cial Democratic government's egalita- 
rian ideals. 

The scale of the problem is evident 
from the impressive publicity accorded 
lo ' a Stockholm university student 
.union press conference designed to 
show how faT student loans had lagged 
behind the overall inflation rate oft he 
Last few yenrs. 

“If you confine the comparison to 
the main items of student expenditure 
- housing, food, books- then Ihe gap is 
.still wider,” Eva Garland, the union's 
social secretary, said. H We reckon the 
average student's monthly budget now 
shows a SKrBOO (£68) deficit. Tjm* of 


from Philip Willan 

ROME 

Financial problems continue at Italy's 
Catholic University of the Sacred 
Heart, despite church collections 
throughout the country which raised 
1.5 button lire (£6m). 

Although the university receives 
money from both national and local 

g overnment and charges its students 
ighcr fees than the state universities, 
the additional money received through 
the church is still well short of the 
amount needed. 

The university was founded in Milan 
in 1 92 1 . Partly through the efficiencyof 
private enterprise and partly through 


its more rigorous selection procedures 
it has avoided the overcrowding and 
declining standards that have characte- 
rized the state universities in recent 
years. 

Though the headquarters of the 
university is still in Milan, there are 
now small faculties in Piacenza and 


Brescia as well as the prestigious 
medical faculty in Rome. The medical 
faculty opened in 1961 and Is attached 
to the uemelii Hospital, one of the 


faculty qc 


than October, because the troubles nr Tnhm* i n r „uu Ti students are quitting because they can’t 

had caused the previous year to S r .*T?!S® n U° ndon witb Slr John Burgh, the director general of the finance themselves” 

overrun. British Council. This problem is now deemed one of 

Professor Tohmd took over the pres- . Worst ¥ l b “ been faculty of tarted in the 1970s so as to cut down the 1 SSh^wSS 


largest and most modern in Rome. 
Doctors and students are expected to 
adhere to Catholic teachings. 

The eyes of the world were focused 


versilysince!969 


aving be 
.In 1976 


theuniversit 


was closed for the whole year; in 198 


houses British marines and has been 
the target for some recent attacks. It 
has now been rebuilt four times and the 


KKsst: css awjryjss 
sksjs! serSB&sassfsft 


on the hospital in May 1981 when Pope 
John Paul II was treated there for 


shaken his resolve nor, apparently that area around the faculty was devastated ^ . ,7 „ , . . . .Jr V'StlZuil 71 “P P«* 

of his staff, to maintain high academic ln 1982 * leavin 8 the site devoid of trees Li 11 ? l , r i? ub ? betwc ®" the Jfi expense 

standards in tho Lebanon ^ or grass. students, despite the mixture of Mos- beyond them. Students are comi: 

Tn iota „,u ,u i u ‘ « . , The education facultv the oldest in ,ems and Christians which exists on increasingly from the upper class,” I 

hit th^ 6 ^ and^ a °dwe^ relative the^SS?? ^aSSSCy *££S °^ d «ld PPC 

kllled^toe T^hml fnmtiiMua then and its irreplaceable librarv* of j ff ’ 8,1 of whom must possess a Swedish students are now eonvinc 

T/lhmJ o^V ami y ^ flet l t0 ? an j 25 000 books completelv burned The doctorate and teach In more than one tbat their own material wellbeing h 

SffiSS a5SSE2s£s 


for a year with the three children but 
her husband returned immediately to 
plan the reopening of the university. 

Since then, like most families in 
Lebanon, they have known further 


Garland said. 

Swedish students are now convinced 
that their own material wellbeing has 
fallen beneath that of counterparts m 
neighbouring Norway. Thanks to a 


neighbouring Norway. Thanks to a 
combination of last October's 16 per 
cent devaluation of the krona and a 


gunshot wounds after the attempt on 
his life. But according to medical dean 
Ermanno Manni, several Communist 
Party deputies have shown theirfaith in 
the prowess of the Gemelli’s doctors 
and chosen to be treated in Ihe Catholic 
University hospital. 

Manni attributes the Gemelii's high 
standards to its rigorous entrance re- 
quirements. based partly oncontlnuous 
assessment at school , partly on a multi- 
ple choice written examination and 


partly on an oral exam. “NVr take a li- 
mited number of students, only 180 per 
year.” He believes that In contrast, en- 
try to state universities has been made 
far to easy. “The state uiriversity has 
. been demolished in recant years,” he 


Lebanon thev Awk* 11 , This time Professor Tohra6 concedes number of publications has increased 

orlef hiS* haw h , ave known further that the situation is potentially more markedly, one cooperative venture 

b »t he claim* that the with the US Unireraity, on brain 
circumstances. A cousin lost both his imiusmllu AAnlrl k<a Irponorrh AfAHiirtlmr 11 nan * m L *.«•«• 


\ moe * uniYcraiy couio dc open wunui a wee. 

J 'l B |S„ *fSSS?° ;j n ei 9 !?’ for of ^ fighting ending. In the past, al 
5 wl P SiS Ul ! S J now in lhe fourth y®" the university’s 30 ^branches” haVi 
of his medical degree. . closed as sdon as any has been forced t( 

The university, too, has adjusted, abandon teaching, partly because thi 
The Council of Ministers has taken nationwide institution operates com 
over the functions of the old university mon curricula with identical examina 

CminHl hut ho* nn» ...UU U..« ikl. I l. 


j: w. ...v wu. ■.■iirw.at.j ...w.. vwi. .vu.u ...... lUMIUbBI Wtquillia- 

-council but has not interfered with its tions, but this policy may have to be 
running so far. It has sanctioned regu- revised. 

Iflr Slime fr\r tk. I .LT-L Tk. I l... ...L.'L l 


lar sums for the rebuilding work which The university, which now has some 

nnc nrtiu — * .. jft Ann * i _i.i ■ 


closed as sbon as any has been forced to in the last year, one mistaken for a fiSfeS J 01, 

abandon teaching, partly because the terrorist and shot by the army. ffjj® 

nationwide institution operates com- Professor Tohm6 is still hopeful that favoirito yarfrtkSs - U plSyg?wnd f su- 
mon curricula with identical examina- the new academic year will get under vervtLrs fwho are themSvw - under 

S but this policy may have to be way n e£ month/ If not ,%e says SSta V ^SSSSUroSt 


strong dollar and sterling, the cost of 
text books has risen by around 50 per 
cent in one year. • T ■ . ■ 

When Sweden launched its student 
loan system about 20 years aeo, the 
government and Riksdag (parliament) 
pledged that, the standard of living for 
students should be In line with that for 
low income groups. Using one of its 


Says. H Many of the problems come form 
the maturm (school-leaving exam) 
being made too easy. The filterhas been 


I WHivti Miiirviaibyt nniwi uvn illw nuiliv 

nas now become commonplace as 40,000 students in four widely-spread 
university buildings are caught in the centres, expanded its number of 
crossfire. — ” •- 


” * “ | r — « ummiiiuiiiuvii ii 

.teaching sites when the troubles re a- how long it takes. 


Environmentalists protest at 
altered gene experiments 


u"S pressure thanks to economies that 
Uni .Y, ?!? l wi ’ l ^ t U Iu oompe 1 them to take charge of more 
mimsters believe that it Is safe for the children) - the Stockholm students 
students tb travel. Academic program- now find themselves SKr 1,000 (£85) a 
mes will run their foil course, no matter month behind. • 

how long it takes. They want a fresh government 

" * — — - undertaking that money for students 

Students demand prSM S SS 


bcingmade too easy. The filterhas been 
removed, but the universities were not 
equipped to cope with such a mass of 
peoplj." 

Manni cited the medical faculty o! 
Sassari University In Sardinia where he 


was teaching until recently, as an 
example of the university boom. In 
1973 less than 100 medical students 


from E. Patrick McQuaid the advanced genetic sciences com- 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass P an y and have been approved by the 
Exhibited as an ornamental enrindtv at government's National Institutes of 
a- 18761 H«al.h. The - the Human 


Students demand 
Chinese assurances 

Fourteen representatives of the Hong- 


incomes scale - but they fear the 
government, only 69 per cent of whose 
expenditure is currently covered by 


revenue, will remain passive. 
People aged over 25 make i 


make up about 


1973 less than 100 medical students 
■were admitted while 10 years later400 
are given places, but with no corres-. 
ponding increase in facilities. “Here 
the university was designed for 180 
students a year and it. takes no more," 
And he adds: “It’s dangerous to pro- 
duce badly trained doctors. 

The undoubtedly high standards of 
the Catholic University are its surest 
defence against periodic threats to 
nationalize it. 


iQiVL™ oncan tarmers. Through the 
itMUs the seemingly indestructible vine 
* aa JfS®d control erosion in the deep 
south but has since creeped unchecked 
22*85, most of Pixie and Is today 
2S g cars > strangling power 
{SS™ ‘ tte , r *» snd camouflaging entire 
buildings if unattended. 

yjile admitting that this is their 


the 2876] Hjjfc “K te fofore&^i 

i5K se vlne kudzu caoght on fast R^ r ? n m^n ' ii* oiHongkono. They were meotlng with 

African farmers. Through the Xu Jiatun, director of the Hongkong 

'^S^SlSSS:& BronoSc T^ench-aS private * Chinese Xinhua hew. 

south b u c has since 'creeped unchecked SPSlS ... ^ students said that to some rulers 


THES 

PEER REVIEW 


‘ * ■ — r ikio evom ul mo rciurn oi nonsKong id 

global climate. China, residents must stili be aHowcd to 

The action was filed in the Federal ‘‘expresstheirdlssatU^ctipnoverun- 

mi , t . m •« •« i. rAaBAnobUfntmM n Th to th«u oafH 


aamitttng that this is their i ne action was mea in tne federal u a v Vi,.L V-w 

worst case, four environmental orga- District Court of Washington and IS roasonab e things. This, they said, 
nizations are suing the federal govern- bolstered by affidavits from Some of e Y2? jocl Udcd the right to strike . 
JHf 12 an ^tempt to stop experiments the nation's leading ecologists arid tb , oy no as 8 

the University ofCallfornia that botanists. Mr Eugftne Odum oE the * a J 'j 

WQUld release n 0 Ai».,nnln«M^ ml^_ Tlnlversllv nf Henroin anrt Mr DnviH .SOpa! interests, the , Students WOUld 


» to deter frost damage against not opposed fo Mr Uftdow’s experi- . J" i 

Tfte Berkeley test would bethe ments, the effects ofengiheeredorgBn- jjj Sljf * 

the product of altered genes isms in the environment fhould first be maintain Its political inde- 

^Thfrtudents demanded that the 

foe frtS^ flct6 l iu , m could ; P r . cvent ^ P W g ^' ' " ! '. . ■ contents of the recent Chlnese-Britlsh 


The THES has undertaken two surveys tp discover how 
academics in eight disciplines regard the standing of their 
subjects. The results, gjving both leaching and research 
ranking in architecture, chemistry, civil engineering, 
economics, FTencjh. history, physics and politics, were, 
published .in the THES of;3.,iaS3 and 9,&83, The tWO reports 
are now. available in one six-page reprint (four pages of 
editorial matter) price 60p. 


•L. : r. “- t . uikicnum couia ■ prevent 
a f 1 ^ 8 1 1 on pf frost crystals . on 


yi uusi crystals . i 

DtS S .temperatures as low i 


1,3; most frost dam 


. ■ wuibjiio ui iuv tuvum viui»»g-Mini9ii 

on “Some of our mPst significant, prob- talks on the future of Hongkong should 
85 terns arp of that nature greeds the suit, bp made known to the publicas soon as 
n g “these: include the kudzu weed, the possible. Xu Jiatun; replied . that, 


Inquiries should be addressed to : 

■ . Frances Goddard, THES Peer Review 
The Times Supplement 

Priory House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 


i the social life of Hongkong 
basically remain ujKhangecri j 
details have not been worked 


' tkJ , clm dl8e ase, and starungs.ana nouse w , . .got. Red Star or hand c 

s tevcn^ddw 6ntS by rtl er fo lC j*d Mr 8 £ art 2 W8 * whlc h were- agricultural |s^jciflc. details have not been worked 

"iC" . ' •*.’ ' . . w .’,1’ i. ; '«• .*■ 
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The pricG includes jposfapa and packing within the UK but 
not Red Star or hand delivery. 
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B^SScSlege's former site In Regent’s Park, London. £ 

KiecJron microscopy unit under construction at Egiiam. 
ntere had to be permission to cross the Tfc • a i -» ~ _ _ 

temporary academic accommodation Room with a different view 
Mo h 4^S|e S B edford flnd Royal Bedford and Royal Holloway colleges will be starting the new 
implies urgency arS°imaginalion from term together -Ngaio Crequer looks back on the merger ™ 






Stn ^. oT two London colleges. urs ... 

Although some of theirother'toinpor- . Un ° ur s,de there were real prob- areas for 
ary pre-fobs have been designed to ! erTls a P out King's site that were teaching a 
ast some 60 years, the new institution, Scorning apparent to us. Increasingly will meat 
Just outside Windsor, will be the only wc rea * lzed that financially we were not attracted 
British university to benefit from a g ,in B*° produce the savings we But son 

malnr WM. nn nrrtcrrnmm*. for mnnii thought we WOUld produce." tinctive <Hl 

For n whifp th»™ J unwivesu 


areas for the concentration of science 


teaching and research,' and'thTi by'itoeif ki ", d of "P’™‘°n-" 

ir be “ w ~ 

‘ ' e's die- BSTS2 .£ b “L?.°?5l' d -.? 


major building programme for many 
years to come. 

Bedford College is selling up anc 
moving from its beautiful Regent's 
Park site in London to the Royal 
Holloway College, some 20 miles away 
£ ,? 7 8< J es of wooded parkland at 
Egham, Surrey. 

Th=y have much in common; both 

flm Cf»t m nnvLlAnJ J I .i r 


For a while there was a shocked 
alence at Bedford. But then up came 
the name of Royal Holloway College 
about the same size as Bedford, with a 
similar balance of subjects, and set in 
beautiful surroundings, but 20 miles 
away. Randolph Quirk, who seems to 
have spent much of his vice-chancel- 


closms. 
are hold- 
;s the new 


other colleges To the wake of horizontal 
academic nlane riiitfll. I. 


lications to Holloway have been 

t nuihae S— _ 


incjr nave much m common; both , .. - 
are set in parkland and both are former j or l hl P “ an eager estate agent, strong- 
women s colleges which allowed men L y backed *1* new merger and was 
in during the 1960s. They are about the br ?“8 bt m to try to "sell" ft to the staff, 
same size and the new institution, still Meanwhile at Holloway, though 


in during the 1060s. They are about the 
same size and the new institution, still 
unnamed, will have about 3,000 stu- 
dents. Both have strong traditions - at 
Holloway a famous painting in the 
gallery used, for examinations is 
covered with the Union Jack because 
of the legend that sitting near it 


Sought' b tot U ry to^seU-Tto foe P h K Bts }°, E ^ The y held on 
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their decision to partner Bedford was sics should « 00 ’ ^ ^ as " 

crucial =& geology, 
their financial situation was health °l _ th ® , workSig 


King's. Toe new mstilution vwlT have eXJLSE i tfiey hQVe dro Pi* d 
noj&w, economics or philosophy. hafbeen TS the * op 

Some mathematicians are going to aS int « u- 10 H d i2 P er 

effiagsasaiaig 

swhm?- “ d 

Of crucial importance is geology becaus??t k l 5i t° apply , to . L °ndon 
The majorityX of the Wg ^ghUtaS in one 


of the national assodaHon, thouiht! 
^ll“ on be movin « to Univtnaj 

nr A A?n°fE Wa L? ere is ^ fcmu'Wk 

Dr Geoffrey Alderman, who hairea i 

taken over as chairofflieLondoaAUT 

He is well respected in the college aoii ! 
speech he made to the LondSlfe' 
versity senate on the academic riauta - 
desmbed by Randolph Quirk as-q* ' 

*He says that Holloway staff im 
been influenced by two arguments: i 
the Egham college is the only mb 
faculty institution where tenure i 
broken they will not attract good Mi 
of high calibre, and they will be id I 
option in any further round of cuts. » 
“I made ft clear to RHC AUTthai f 
we take a firm stand on tenure wi 
might be delaying the raereer. Ha 
University or court or the Univwitj ! 
Grants Committee could say tint m > 
less a Bill was passed there will here j 
money. ; 

“The feeling overall wai for. 
certainly this was a risk but against Hi j 
is the greater risk that we willbwctt 


greeted syith disbelief. 

„rS?t r Bedf ® rd * Pressing financial 
problems made merger with another 
college tlie on/y apparent way out. If 
no action had been token, there was an 
anticipated deficit for 1982/83 of 
*L.4m. 

Larger departments, particularly in the 

sciences, were better for survival 
So the college started looking round 
for apart ner. fnevitably.lts first glance 
WM towards Westfield College.lmsed 
at Ham|tetead. The .colleges were both 
about: the same size; both former 
S^ collfe^s, and had had^ 
relations 1 for maeiu vaqto ; 


In June^Mlfr 1 ' WM°beromin^pa- He^ “afoS 1 ' height? nmt an ° ther r r ” 

su^r th moiS e th mB, i® r col,e « M would Bedford/Holfoway&Luld ^tfiesiteof t l « e , re is 1,0 Problem filling our 

a 'toaipr .geoloS SeveKr have not dropped our 

sfe- pgg; 

London cxillegw roloinus. S h “ °^ed the new de 8 ree ,n a cam P« «ni- 


hri fan 8 tftar Sltt,n 8 near it 


is the greater risk that we will beow I 
only a fraction of the fifth site. Tram ; 
will be a very important issue," benal f 
But meanwhile the removal wou j 
and men carry on. Last year add & j 
Bedford staff have been packing fo* 
things and moving to Egham. By art 
year only social policy and add 
science, psychology, geography dJ 


The university has offered the new vereity> 


a^c| d e n;^S±!''' ,! ' Pn ' marilyi " ^]I^ e Bedford Square in central -6So„ he verv ras , w , t 
• London, essential at least for maintain- ° r J he ver y real problems for the 

Randolph Quirk in ISStiSSSS^:^ 1 >ma, ° K&aa 

the role of agent or H °" 0Way 

department moved to Holloway less fthouoh 1 till i lloway . has «rong tenure 


administrators. 


Initially, there was not a great deal of ^an a month ago. “A great dlsappol 
iterest. The college also carried out an losing Dutch. And the loss 
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figure. At the inn nf th* u<.» • "But th<>n>.a» The academic boards at 


might suit them. Bedford did not . 

feH 'fc' top °ftoe. list waft there jB r 9 also opportunities. Doaras at both co|- 

Chelsea .and vUI have drama, which we did not y, ote , d . n su PP°rt of tenure but a 
Queen Elizabeth College. . have before. We were verv small working party straddline both 
TH*^u„ alort w. n ^ eorloilB before, almost n on4 a ble 9here^ his fnclJded a redSSdancy 

ntnri a ~ clause m draft statutes. Thf* fhintui 


The academic boards at both co|- 


Queeh Elizabeth College • 

: The college also began serious dis- 

a treaty balance sheet. • T™ watSTo hSS G ?i v . ersi ^- This 
TTie flnt discussion with Westfield HniiriUS k" J 10 *^ at ,eaat because f n ^e will be able to start a new ^ J“", u U T wa ? mar bill needed to 

took, place with Professor John B^ok t0 Bn,flcl ’ 8 in linguistics and stylistics,” fcj 088 ' enti , ty ‘o the new college 

Bedford’s former princinal hZ Shoreditch die, The institutions went a She feels the loss of central London wd^dnesd such a cl8use to get past the 

announced his intentiontc^Ue and a lde " Uf ytoe areas pf andthinks the students will need extra h?]? ^5“?' ?■ But the issue still has to 

— « ^ ippo , n ^ t0 Hnd hi* ^Kl no tw Ue8 “ - 0ffidail > 

lore of London, wrote and then pared- -We had reached the Bedford for a year were not very P rol ? lBms of morale for staff, if there 

■5 a PPfW« d “‘the appointments . lhg 8 thatwT C n 8 th^ ^ Wcre esta blished inuf? 5”if« urers at the new institution all 

committee to say that Bedford should . ..„f.!!iS 1 S. resl °f V° n don began d o. n , ihad flats etc. We couM n m on different contracts. 

riot appoint a princjral,^ but let Bryan ^ 1 t J , ® needfor mergers to enforce residence at Hojlowav we — ■ — 

Twites, the; Wesfifielci head, run the ■ N W er ' : • , • • 1 C? S?."li a free cholc °- 0ut of 35’only The prospects of 1 

two colleges. ; , V 5 ^ n S* 8 t^lks fldundeted rour wlU llye dt jEgham, The rest win f ; 

: r 5VfJ he t re ^i ,re reaisfod. B©d^‘ ga in?. ' 

ford thought that they would be in a « rt , 0 . ^h e wlleM.wlll be organizing a free ' •' 1 

^gerousmisitlon without a pr|ndp«L RrMfor-nev Jr thc 1 much the ’ some 'p^ lfS£?3i ■ ■ tl| ®i p ^P ,e and the 

3ft appointed Profosior porothy SioMi^L^ a S^J d , tut0 #iVRettntV: r ^^ ed - Dr Miller said: 

WetMerburn.: -.■■i .- ,5 move rrdita ; > 1 ^nh'in™bSra- ofrataffput- JJaSi n S. quea ? onoft, yi n 8 to force 

:■ The talks with- Westfield continued -aSSl ^W^yWllliiflly°. which & againstthe 
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Have before. We were ve 
before, almost non-vjable. ‘ 


»sviiv.n»^ m M ^ viyjy ( 

22K? 111 * slte ‘ J^pinatituttons went a 8h ? feels the loss of central London ■“«* ■ u«« 

towaidB identifying areas pf ' and thinks the students will need extra f 1 !? Council. But the 

bS a S EP&' ■ P^Wwafwi ^dregement to go to visKeriS Si i^?u by *»■** 
but there was one crucial stumbling ? tc - They are trying to get British Rail tb S® 8 no view. 

' — *- ' Dorothv Wedderb 
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Valaed ^ , 4® hfes notod a mixed reaction from t gal 5tatus f 111 not hold them But 

warn tori&n Vwl? ^ not *™ 0SA who had bin S "“gnizes that there may be 

up.j'Wc hid reached the Bedford for a year were nnt Problems of morale for staff 

s ^»8f pf trjtagtofind ways ofovercoip- . S appy ^^;_w®re established fojSK S?d!ffiSi ewStff* 
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because as yet there are no bufldinp 
for them at Egham. 

Last September Peat Manw, 
Mitchell and Co. prepared a as 
appraisal for the merger. Hui a l 
Treasury requiremenl for cspiuJfr 
vestment in the public sector, ifflj 
this as a base tho colleges eanfflw 
what their capital requirements ww 
be, their running costs, and w : 
savings they hoped to make. ? . 

A crucial element was the dedsiraw ; 

reduce numbers of academic staff® ; 
reach 8 ratio 1:12 in aits and :WJ ; 
science. Final figures for academter* 
may change, ana the position iscoaj* 
rated because of accretions fhm«» 
colleges; But in March the UGCwj . 
told that in 1981/82 the .two coUtfc* 
had a combined academic staff { 
By 1984^5 that figure should be W \ , 
Both colleges expect to get i 
without imposed redundancies. ■ ! 

The colleges estimate that tbejjw® t - 
some £16 nullion worth of new w* . 
ings, including, a new HbnWiJJ 
buildings for earth sciences, 
ces, mathematics, additional 1**^ ; 
theatre, new students ufiira. ^ • 
The principal source of tWi ! 
will be the sale of Bedford fc 
property, but the UGG may f? ' 


l-Butthe 1 pressure was resisted. Bed- 
ford 'thought that they would be in a 


HJiiJ. J a rittdry; .,T982. u B6dford ana- 

Holloway started to tdlk, ^ 

BrSe? r TheIf? J a A the “ jriUch the 
8 r ■ 7 ae y had to make a gregt 
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provide the cash flow, or even F 
tee grant if the Bedford saleh Id** 8 
brings In less than expected. ? 

The colleges estimate j h*! ,*Z - 
allowing for planned mamtw^n 
there will be an annual 
£790,000 on premises expendjtoro- L . 
direct consequence of the a&tF- . 

is a saving of over 30 per cent. • , 

. In addition there will be a ssjljL **' ’■ 
£840,000 on academic saiariea.®^ 1. 

ing the new staff-student ralioi . Lj 

thev told the UGC, “saviup « ' ‘g * 
ortfer of magnitude mayJ^Lu. E 
achievable by merging thi tv?o f . 

. tlons. Without a merger thj 
damage Irreparably the quality 
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Putting flesh on the bare bones of history 
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Peter Scott 
discusses the 
distinguished 
career of historian 
Professor 
Lawrence Stone 

In an essay in Daedalus in 1971 Profes- 
sor Lawrence Stone, the Wadham 
historian who migrated to Princeton 20 
years ago, compared Sir Lewis 
Namier's preoccupation with chains of 
family anu client interest in eighteenth 
Centura politics to similar preoccupa- 
tions In novels like Marcel Proust's 
Remembrance of Time Past and 
Anthony Powell's Music of Times. 

Such a comparison, he insisted, was 
not far-fetched. So it may be permissi- 
ble justice to subject Stone's own 
intellectual biography to similar ex- 
cavation - although any hint of nostal- 
gic, even narcissistic, ennui that a 
comparison with Proust and Powell 
might suggest would be wide of the 
mark andof any association except an 
antagonistic one with the ghost of 
Namier wider still. . 

The intellectual excavation of Law- 
rence Stone reveals three separate 
things. First, it exposes the detailed 
formation of one of the most disling- - 
uished historians of the early modem 
period, the author of two books that 
are already established as enduring 


was never a Marxist but I suppose 1 was 
deeply influenced by the zeitgeiu of 
Marxism which then still had a power 
that cannot be properly understood 
today," Stone recalls. 

The influence of Marxism led not 
only to concentration on economic 
history, but within this field, to a 
fascination with the crisis of feudalism 
and the development of capitalism. Out 
of this preoccupation grew Stone's first 
book An Elizabethan : Sir Horatio 
Palavicino, a study of a sixteenth 
century banker. 

Looking back across Stone’s career 
some colleagues find it significant that 
he approached the potentially dry 
subject of the growth of capitalism 
through the vivid medium of an indi- 
vidual participant. They see it as an 
early sign that Stone wai not to be a 
run-of-the-mill economic historian but 
instead would become both a dis- 
tinuished exponent of the literary and 
individualistic tradition of British his- 
torical scholarship and range far and 
wide through the intellectual universe 
in his search for historical truth. 

But his fascination with Tnwney and 
the early influence of Marxism were 
more immediately crucial to Stone. 
These interests first located him as a 
historian - in the early modern period 
when modem capitalism was bom, 
where he has remained although his 
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Then they got him started - by embroil- 
ing him neaT the start of his career in 
one of the most celebrated con- 
troversies in British history, the argu- 
ment about the rise of the gentry in 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. 

The heavyweights were Tawney 
himself, who argued that the gentry 
were rising, and Hugh Trevor-Roper 
(now Lora Dacre), who argued the 
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classics of scholarship The Crisis of the 
Aristocracy 1558-1641 and The Faml - 
fyj&x and Marriage in England 1500- 
1800 and of a forthcoming book An 
Open Elite? to be published in Decem- 
ber which seems likely to follow the 
same path. 

Second, it offers a vivid insight into 
the growth of the "new history”. In 
particular it illuminates the collective 
development of that group of histo- 
rians which coalesced around the jour- 
ne\ Past and Present in the 1950s and 
Included Keith Thomas, Edward 
Thompson. Eric Hobsbawm and Christ- 
opner Hill, a group that may have 
made the intellectuaininning in British 
historiography but has never quite . 
managed to penetrate the citadels of 
political power within the discipline. 

Stone’s shifting preoccupa- 
tions illustrate the broader intellectual 
currents that have washed over history 
and many other disciplines since 1945: 
the stubborn persistence of Marxism, 
the spread of Weberian sociology, the 
rise (and falI71 of Parsonian functional- 
ism in social science, the explosive 
growth of anthropology's influence. 

These intellectual currents In turn 
reflect the central political and cultural 
phenomena of the post-war world, die 
memory of pre-war depression that still 
cast a shadow over public life in the 
Ay^ 8 and 1950s, the liberation of the. 
third world in the early 1960s, the rise 

7< ? utb ?riforo and student revolt in 
* i960*, and the inwardness, 

even selfishness, of the new conservat- 
ism of the ater 1970s and 1980s. 

o j av V encc Stone was bom in 1919 
and educated at Charterhouse, where 
he Was deeply influenced by its head- 
2HS Sfr Robert Biriey. f, Bored to 
aeathln the classical six", he was intro- 

ty Biriey hSt0ry> * nd P ers0rta ^y tau ght 

... Ah° r a brief crosS-Chantiel inter- 
i j i a ,l l !*® Socbonne in the year of 
am?- .to wdnt t0 Christ Church. 
AJUiough his undergraduate career 
mtenupted by the war he vyas to. 
remain at Oxford for. the next .Quarter ' 
ce ^L Ur ^‘ 1* was in his early Oxford 
ffjftdwt he discovered a second 
■ Wd: ual who whs- to have a decisive 

mfluence over hisihtellectual develop- . 
toetit, Professor R. H; Tawney. ^ : . 

•bmSliS 1 /to .fascination with Tawney 

in economic history, a 


opposite. When Tawney began to fail, 
his cause in a modified form was taken 
up by J. H. Hexter. But Stone himself 
played an important supporting role in 
the controversy, most conspicuously in 
a 1960 article in Past and Present 
"Trevor-Roper’s General Crisis". 

The dean lines of the gentry con- 
troversy, so elegantly and vftupera live- 
ly expressed in the historical journals 
(“great vigour and a good deal of 
malice,” Stone recalls), have long since 
been blunted by tne accumulated 
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trpversy, so elegantly and vftupera live- 
ly expressed in the historical journals 
(“great vigour and a good deal of 
0181106,” Stone recalls), have long since 
been blunted by tne accumulated 
ambiguity of a hundred monographs. 
Yet tne broader issues it raised have 
not lost their sharp relevance and its 
influence was crucial. 

Can the early modem period con- 
tinue to be seen as a time when- 
Tawney’s gentry-capitalists rose to 
power? Or are the social tensions of the 
period better seen in the context of an 
anachronistic defence of localism 
against the encroachment of a centra- 
lizing state, as Trevor-Roper implied? 
Or, as Stone will argue in his for Incom- 
ing book, was this the time when a 
landed 6Iite established itself on the 
plunder of monasteries and church and 
was only dispossessed by cheap Amer- 
ican grain and Lloyd George budgets 
between 1870 and 1910 - and whose 
values are still very much alive? 


So in the I97Us he left the sociolog- 
ists and diomctricians behind. Anthro- 
pology. particularly symbolic anthro- 
pology. seemed to him to provide more 
effective tools to gel at tne sources of 
behaviour. This new interest combined 
with a much older interest in the study 
of mentalMs pioneered by Frcncn 
historians to open a new phase in 
Stone’s career. 

This produced his second famous 
book, The Family . Sex, and Marriage, 
which along with Keith Thomas' books 
on magic and animals is perhaps the 
most typical and celebrated product of 
the “new” history. It illuminated three 
new influences on Stone's develop- 
ment in the later 1970s; his personal 
determination to get beyond sociology 
and quantification to understand the 
context of individual behaviour; the 
new enthusiasm for family and 
women's history among younger histo- 
rians; and, perhaps more speculative- 
ly, the inwardness and obsession with 
self ihat in recent years has succeeded 
the more public preoccupations of the 
extrovert sixties. 

It would be grossly unfair to suggest 
that in the 198Ds Stone has become his 
own revisionist, but not perhaps that 
he has mellowed to the extent that he 
now acknowledges some of the intel- 
lectual force behind the positions taken 
up his opponents. Looking back over 
the trajectory of the “new" history he 
accepts that too often the dimension of 
crude political and administrative pow- 
er was neglected and ihat in the 
enthusiasm to construct models 
whether Marxist, Weberian, or Parso- 
nian the Individual and particular were 
forgotten. 


Despite 20 years of 
happy exile in America, 
he remains very English 


The second gap was perhaps filled 
during the 197Us first by the growing 
interest in anthropology. and then by 
the growth of the micro-history of 
famines and small groups. The first 
remains, perhaps Because it still 
appears hostile territory occupied by 
tne followers of Professor Geoffrey 
. Elton and the heirs of Namior. The 
publication of Stone’s controversial 
article “The Revival of Narrative” In 
Past and Present in 1979 maybe signal- 
led the intention of some "new” histo- 
rians to Invade this territory of their 
rivals. But it drew a polite dissent from ' 
Eric Hobsbawm in the next issue and 
the invasion has never taken place. . 

In any case Stone .is not aoout to 
abandon intellectual positions so 
strongly established over 30 years. He 
Is a veteran of historical controversy, a 
. battler against the critics of Tawney In 
his early years and still one of dje most 
powerful critics of the Etonians whom 
he accuses of an amoral preoccupation 
with the Stale and the neo-Namierists 
whose view of history as a congerle of 
selfish interests he fears has begun to 
contaminate the seventeenth century 
and Us revolutionary struggles of grand 
principle. 

Lawrence Stone remains among the 
most distinguished of English histo- 
rians. For despite, hi$ 20 years of happy 
exile in America, he remains vmy 
Englfsh , Although he has been and, still 
is extraordinarily receptive to tfre most 
diverse intellectual Influences on the 
Study of history, he remains committed 
to tne Idea of 'history as a moral, 
discipline. 

At 63 he remains as productive and 
creative as ever. Princeton, Canberra, 
Oxford (welcomed every summer part- 
ly as elder statesman, partly as prodigal 
son), in a restless progressne Is still far 
from the ease of retirement from 
historical scholarship. An Open Elite? 
will question the easy assumption' that 
.In England men of business have 
always found it easy to penetrate the 
landed dlite and suggest itistead ihat 
the key to England's progress between 
seventeenth and rilneieenth centuries 
(and decline in the twentieth?) was the 
.cultural homogeneity of bourgeois arid 
gentry classes, a thesis that win certain- 
ly provoke new controversy. 

Yet his justification of niBtory re- 
mains very simple - and moral. It Is 
that we should not only be able to see 
the* bouses, churches, fields of Eng- 
land, but understand how they came to 
tie. -■ ' ’■ 




The influence of the 
gentry controversy on ; 
pie writing of history was 
immense 


These remain fascinating questions - 
and not only for historians. Yet the 
influence of the gentry controversy on 
the writing of history was also im- 
mense. It marked a crucial episode in 
the transition front' the old economic 
history of Tawney still 1 under the 
shadow of Marxism, to foC new history 
of Past and Present which looked 
across the Channel to th 6 Annales 
-school of Febvre arid Braudel arid 
Tanged widely across other disciplines 
like sociology and anthropology. This 
perhaps reflected a broader shift in 
academic life as the : monochrome 
memories of the 1930s and 1940s faded 
to be replaced fay the intellectual 
optimism -arid diversity. : ojf the 1960s. . 
, •: In 1963 Stone gave up his fellowship 
at Wadham and moved to Princeton. 
He was fed up with Orfford, bored with 


14-16 hours of tutorials every week 
which he felt had made him “almost a 
metronome” and frustrated because all 
his attempts to reform Oxford history 
had been crushed. 

In America he was immediately 
impressed by the greater flexibility of 
undergraduate education - “in Oxford 
there always seemed to be 55 reasons 
why something could not be done; in 
Princeton the attitude was 'OK. we'll 
try it. If it doesn't work, we'll junk it* ” 
- and his interest in education revived. 

Stone's commitment to teaching was 
intensified by the experience of student 
revolt. In the late 1960s, a much more 
virulent phenomenon on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

It led (rim to reflect on the role of the 
university Iq society, an interest that 
produced polemics on contemporary 
themes in the New York Review of 
Books in the early 1970s and also 
generated more serious study of the 
role of universities in his own historical 
period. 

The same commitment also helps to 
explain his stubborn belief in history as 
a moral discipline, which some might 
regard as out of place in such a 
distinguished "new? historian. Yet 
StQtie T s concern that the education 
should not be taken out of history helps 
to explain his antipathy to rival histo- 
rians whose approach to scholarship 
drains not only the ideology but the 
morality out of history. ' 

The first of his two most famous 
books, -The Crisis of the Aristocracy; 
was the product of.hjs Oxford years 
although it was published when he had 
moved to Princeton) But if was far! 


was the product of.hjs Oxford years 
although it was published when he had 
moved to Princeton). But if was far! 
from being a conventional work by' a 
social or economic historian: It already 
Ijofp the 'traces of those influences, in 
partlcular Max Weber; , and Luden 
Febvre, that were to Intensify in : 


Stone’s work during the 1960s In 
America. The Elizabethan and Jaco- 
, beah aristocracy was regarded almost as 
much as a tribe as a socio-economic 
group. 

At Princeton his scholarly interest 
moved on to the English Civil War. 
Increasingly ■ influenced by sodology 
and affected also by the contemporary 
liberation of the third world, he wrote 
The Causes of the English Revolution 
1529-1642. This began) characteristi- 
cally, with a chapter on theories of 
revolution and, after a masterful but 
largely conventional analysis of the 
buildiup to civil war, concluded with 
the controversial argument (hat the 
revolution was a more significant event 
in, the intellectual than the sodo- 
.. political - ' history .of England. In 'a 
review;Jn The Observer John Kenyan 
called It "an intellectual tour da force", 

America also introduced Stone to 
the cliometricians, the historians who 
took to the computer with an enthu- 
siasm that alarmed some of their 
colleagues, If it moves,' quantify, Jt 
seemed, and seems, to be their policy. 

' He was attracted by the power of 
quantification but was never captured 
by the cliometricians .His forthcoming 
book. An Open, Elite ?, is based an, an 
exhaustive analysis of the fortunes of 
the leading families pf three English 
counties beween 1540 and 1880 and so 
depends heavily on quantitative tech- 
niques. 

But Stone has always had doubts 
■about such techniques, doubts that 
have- grown With the yedra. ,He* Is 
concerned about the great expense of 
such historical research which swallows 
up scarce resources yet does pot always 
produce cOnimehsurately interesting 
results, ,;Abpv.6; all he. is worried that 
"ypU’ can’t ; Count 'motives; 1 you can’t 
count behaviour". 
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Amicable is not the first word which 
springs to mind to describe relations 
between social scientists and the 
police, Out Strathclyde University's 
Centre for Police Studies is in the 
forefront of trying to break down the 
barriers of mutual distrust. 
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Breaking down the barriers 

Olga Wojtas 




fSOSJEV V™"?* Thc “n- i eseareners who 

ire s director. Professor Roy Wilkie of „ /»« j . v 

!S«. d & flrt !T ent of a ^ m * nis f ration,’ are rinding wavs to 

says: We have a good rcJationshin j i ,U ; JLW 

with the policy, but we’re very inde- CieVelOp 

pendent, and want to stay like that.” r , 

■ Strathclyde's links with the police COOperatlVe links 
began several vears ago when members mUlZ+U* ~ 1* 
of the administration department be- Wllfl tile DOllCe 
came involved In designing and r 


w. uio auiiiinisiraiion aepartment be- 
came involved In designing and 
leaching management courses for 
poHce, both at force level and at 
national level at the Scottish Police 
College. 

Staff realized there was a dearth of 
research into the management of 

m terTfi!?* ® nd CBalre w “ fo ™ed 

to help fill a gap In university study. 

, preliminary investigation 


in training the police. 
r» ' _,, not enti-pollcir 


™ ^ . ucailon - HUI we’re not 

uncritical. We re not tolerating corrup- 
tion or arrogance, but we appreciate 
“ e . s, «8« mentality. The police are 
probably their nwn iirniM..* .j>! 
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come to trial. ^ 
(Opportunity f or proa , 

ses are carried out. 


On? 11 'fr 0 Universit y mentalilyT The SET are 

- Penary investigation probably their own strongest critics 
Srmnta? 11 . i he ftseJ f ; 400 but H *f e any organization, they like re 

sergeants on courses filled in question- keep it private.” y 10 

SfnSri2!i . th - Cir * mo L fva u fIons - The 1 J e “ ntre ' s Iinks with the police are 
SS de tewn found that dissatis- academically useful, he adds. Strath- 
*_ 1 ” e ‘ygf'y ^ calKe °f force c |yde researches have & 
vSnre' ES? r i« re i nl ^ lonships with super- p “|f!y open access, while other 
ill?. °L Informa,ion - “All academics have often had to can? oS? 

Sf.-xwsffi d °" e as wojk wiih - <— sis 

aftfSBS ™ s d .o &2M 
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'tow ijMheSiuiSjXwS,!; 

going to be conflict bawJXJSf 

ing a three-year study on the atm 
ences of the law for police mii» 
ment. The front line work tahsS 
in a situation where control of oat 
spot decisions is very teniwu M 1 
must be retrospective. It’s a (aU»t i 
, talk about control from the rop.aadr 

ECrsi ctr„ ,e a t n h sn i “!"‘l^ ssjBasasasBtt'- 

ationship both within^ the ^S«« n ¥ I,ta ^ IO, J.’ however, on ethnic ab °j whether the police can bts&: 
:e and with voluntary asso- thSeiSS ,n .? cotla a d - Undoubtedly a 8 e d at alI > sa ys David Bradley. % 
ealth and education deoart- ni«n!l aVe ^ be ® n ^disturbances in < l uesdon this, People are reennsj; 
tools, and Ihe pSfngrf SB± h ?, ave 0CCUIT ' d '« ‘he P e °P'V re tataTtt tads, 
ises, K 801 English cities. where they should go. In otheritfij 

1 of community policing has Mair !? ?°, ncer ned that unwar- !* 1 * r ?’ s a *ot of hiddoncontro] goufa j 

prominence folio win/ the 8 ei ?eraUzations Rre made about II has ^ een a neglected few.’ 

JP°rt and its noted oxpo- " tiK Pdte" as Elaine Ormiston is researching^} 

ohn^Alderson, former chief Hritnin W h! homogeneous throughout effect of technology on police may' 

•rf n -> «niain - he nnin» e — - mem. This again is a semlliraT' 
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f __, e ^^re s stated aims are “to ducting rcse 
^wMowihlM' - be- Re work ol 

and Stratbc?33 


indeed to fhndTh™ 7»f P 0 ”*' 5? ,evfld Prominence (ofhtfng the Kt gC,?0ra - h ? a, /. ons Rre mflde about but ,l has been a neglected 
5 as S,oS Air STS its nofiVS Md "the police- as Elaine Ormiston is research!* 

ible o? the nature of ?, A,derso n. former chief Britainjp h n J n ene t ol ! s throughout effect of technology on polked 

r jCorpTi r P° ,lcm 8- unstable of Devon and Cornwall k he points out that groups in ment. This again is a sensllira is 

i the Unhe? s r to2s an Jh r0R0i0gisl t0 the centre - ’ Orient? JSh vfJS° n al1 AsIan Pand ^ some P®^ 1 ® convln « t, S»' 

ing reseat rtSSS ^h? ,S . in wC^f 8 immunity involvement Snf n ° Afro-Carib- nology is vital for police work, i 

y«rk3®.cS2£3RTir t, ?“ hv?S22? P redat « foe Brixton riots 2SH* S e situation in many others see it as a threat to civil fata 

wb ®ro Scotland 


te& iicini in an o P ei1 dem °' «« 


craeic sodeif\ m m open flemo 
Some social scientists win ■<>, 
doubtedly raise their eyebrows at this 

wonder whether there is a conflict of 
goals in a research centra also Involved 

ra . fAC . . . wUl beano! w 
great departure til l - j- .. re v 


wiiinsLun is currenuy cuu 
the use of computers, which a i 
standardized within the So* 
forces. Her initial research shoml 


puuce. - — r: tha hnrHoV riZ v «JUin Ot has (ntfln III. UJ "rr flW,l| aiWl «wiuiuubw wiimn im m 

Comina from AmVrf« u f«l twfu? Kern er comments: “l StroJSSiai ad 4 'u albeit a mow forces. Her initial research shwi 

ses she mS^mSS 9 she confcs- for the PoScS The rSi,. th f n T community training can often be Inadequate 

police researe^f^T 1 £ rab J? m8 ^ reluctant whih aU? . elt “c^onally K LtS. SlT.lf Justlc ® ( Scot ‘ cause of lac ^ of resource! and 

^saSssaasS? !=*■■»=« 

~ — “I Ola 8g ow hai a higher conc entratlnn al °w SD diS'?„ Z"V a,tio,a 

. Ph: n « A .l ~~T l — P°"« In — la ... 
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Wl8) • ‘ ar ««w Rutherford 

When tne dons a t', Oxford vnt«H 


for Men’' md“'Ac: an £ abl ® studa nU ea^fS affi’ 

. The PhD ««< i-JiLi prooortion of ris 


p i!}o s ophy °f a niajorinnovaH^ 

shadow of the ..... 1Cfi>earCn 


eiair admit there could Madura 
f research conclusions were pda 
ly dnmaglng to the police, but bd 
that guarantees of anonimlty ib 
police right of reply are ea# 
maintain co operatio n. 

students to be channelled into A! 
universities away from Germany. 
British mission to the US under 8 
four was told the importance oil 
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oirt v ^^JfoaDpmJrtionSaaid ?hn ? y th ® option of 1 \ 

BaWS-tts® ®F2 sbe'* i “”»w m ts' 

s^”Wr5aaa ■ 8^ 


awua was ioia ine imponanw w 
student question. He consulted 
Board of education, nowunderRv 
Fisher, and in March 1918 be sll 
universities conference, He o« 
proceedings recognizing how I» 
university wereioflgovenuneutalii 
ferfence. 
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— ' ' are what changed attitudes Proceedings recognizing how j 

s* i ' were ' of8over ” - 

' P» rfij y* tOTAL with recent refonS flut even , conference did pass a re# 

W> doctor*. TOTAL offer Sfl r c hTh;.S^ ,rd did n « • about *• necd » nSe atten 

' % ■ .«• ence in 77 ie 7 Ymj; 3 f ated correspond- more attractive to students frw 

- - 161 17 B ,e m with ft? ohe ^v!2r led 0,6 prob- Us and Allied countries, andtU 

■- - 212' ffa S P° ,nfl ngout Oxf^ h H d ,l an S** nic byjhe 18 universiti«i 

“ r fat ««. m the intdlentiiorZl? ha , ceased to be ing the next day with support fo 

M 7| «o atg.. ^ MeanwhJlef^LonS 6 ^f tho jEmp]re. PH). The universities afso set 

^ 218 • 1,216 Ways of settin& mscussing standing committee to discus « 

S9J gj J.1 m institute wWh? Mnnih of common interest and so the C 

tm S-f. 52* by Livem^l! ^ a, ) d,0 ? ter > followed was bom. London, the last la 
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described as fairly direct g 

tove With to the CoISSt 
Cbwiceiloraartd prindpais. 
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fo^ b re°thd Ul BA 8Th£ w wSeMch^ with adv- an^^^l^ij^h^l^ii^^^rodumest^dy" 
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advanced w6rk never) 
ut moire interesting » 
was British not foreljl 
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ofi neiy overseas student ! 
■ proportioh has fal len back to £ 
.'Car, cent. ‘ •• 


TIIET1MKS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 23.9.83 


Public concern vs. private benefit 


David Heald analyses the crisis of 
the welfare state in the face of 
privatization of the public sector 

The image of large public sectors is lectual opinion, especially the counter- 
now sorely tarnished Charges of revolution in the economy profes- 

hiirvanrrarv. centralization, mrnnrnt. ,i„. i . proies 


bureaucracy, centralization, rorporat- sion, is perhaps even more dramatic a 
ism, inefficiency, paternalism and development than the shifts in the 
oppression are vigorously levelled political arena. It used to be claimed 
against them. Although some of the that the brightest minds were sym- 
attacks verge on polemical abuse, hey pathetic to the programmes ofX 
, towards the decisive keynesian sociaf dlmocratic state 
shift m the climate of opinion towards echoing Schumpeter's view that intel 
the pubJic sector. Significantly, the lectual SSTK^taSb recap! 
mud has stuck even wTien it only has tai ism . Th c reverse could now ?e 


been mud. 

But large public sectors did not arise 
by accident. They reflected the 


argued, at least about the economics 
profession: not so much in terms of 
numbers as of commitment, vigour and 


. . .* : — ,, — HUIIIU6U ns ui LuiimiiimEiu, vigour BnO 

tnumph of the ideology of the Keyne- self-confidence. To a remarkable ex- 
sian social democratic state, a commit- tent, monetarist and free-market eco- 
ment to full employment, a willingness nomists have been setting the intellec- 
to use industnal intervention, and tual and political agenda. 


support for the public services charac- indeed, the heire of Keynes and 
tei ? s,lC ° f a welfare state. Tawney are strangely silent, their self- 

Its adherents were not a well-defined confidence apparently shattered. Inhi- 
or necessanly coherent group, for bi ted by self-doubt, they froze when 
bitter controversies raged between faced by confident assertions that there 
them, for example, over the extent of arc simple answers. To reply that 
pubHc ownership. Many, ifnotmost economic and social change have 
wouW have rdectcd the label “social ma de problems much more complex 
democrat \ What they shared, howev- an d difficult to resolve might be tree 
er. was a conviction that beneficial But it sounds lame, hardly ground on 
state action was ppsslbieln the econo- which to stem either revolutions or 


7 J . , r Ipj j j, , "U1WI "J atcill CIUICL revuiutions or 

mic and social sphere. This distanced crusades 

them sharply from both contemporaiy i n the 1970s, Keynesian policies 
and later advocates of the minimal were seen to have “failed" leaving 
25U* " as a “ nse j r ?, sus which openterrainformonetariststooccupy. 
embraced Harold Macmillan just as That failure was social and political 
surely as Aneunn Bevan. rather than economic and technical! 

Perhaps the most significant originating in the labour market. The 
achievement of the Keynesian revolu- commitment to full employment and to 
L°" i n macroeconomic thought was a large public sector was made without 
that, for a tirpe, it banished the notion sufficient attention being paid to the 


«S* “f unemptoymen. wa. just an 

inevitable feature, a mark on the and role of the state. 

FSn , of economlc a "d social life. Such unresolved dilemmas helped to 
56611 i^ S ^ God "S Ve n : ex P ,ain the success of monetarists. 
Si L m ?s cal,y such as mion Redman, in securing 
remSlSr ^th^Sion 1 5 Tk S acceptance of their ideas and policies in 
SIT P ^ of the 8° ver nmental and financial circles, 
remorseless logic of the market eco- 


remnrJkM Sri rVk^ °‘ the g over n mental and financial circles. 

marke t ec °- Strict control of the money supply was 
n° SSSJ 1 ? 8 ® 1 * 3 mo J e buma - an easily understood proposal. The 
!Sfr tS^ SSS tb ® “ nem ' monetarist counter-revolution- knock- 


SSrstate 

directed towards the needs of the Whatever the 


lynesian 


unemployed as less emphasis was being 
placed upon the social discipline of 
unemployment. 

This was one of the crucial Jinks 
which made Keynesian macroecono- 
mic policy fit neatly alongside the 
Bevendge reforms. Tt was a program- 

luifh iiilfln .1 v *• H j 


_ m A with great vigour but little inu'ghl. 

I 1 % I \J ym I §Jt ATI f* Privatization has in part been thrust 

’ A ▼ I I L to the front of the political agenda by 

*■ ^ past deficiencies in the way the public 

sector has been managed. The public 
sector, and hence thc welfare state, is 
now suffering an unprecedented crisis 
of consent. Running thc public sector 
badly is an excellent way of alienating 
support for its underlying objectives. 
Bui ihe threatening implications of 
having the public sector run by govem- 
mems hostile to its existence are be- 
coming increasingly apparent. The 
complex tasks of ensuring efficiency 
and accountability in the public secim 
are not assisted by rhetoric about 
“getting the state off thc backs of the 
people - even more so when such 
concerns are exceedingly selective. 

For example, the disposal of public 
sector assets on almost any terms in 
order to reduce public expenditure and 
Ihe PSBR is a. strange contribution to 
economic efficiency. It is always passi- 
ble to sell profitable and successful 
enterprises, such as Britoil and British 
Oas, or shares in British Petroleum, in 
order to raise cash but this is partly 
done from the view that there should 
not be any successes in Ihe public 
sector. Sucn policies are damaging, not 
least by leaving the public sector in tin 
extremely unbalanced form, with “un- 
sellable" and “unshut Cable" activities 
-prominent. 

'rhe most important test case for the 
future of the public sector will be thc 
National Health Service. Here, it will 
be seen how far the Government's 
hostility to the nationalized sector 
spreads to the core welfare state. 
Developments are occurri ng on several 
fronts. The last Parliament saw drama- 1 
tic increases in the level of prescription 
charges without much regard la 
whether these might cause other NHS 
resources to be wasted or to the 
extraordinary fact that three-quarters 
of prescriptions are now dispensed 
without the patient facing the per item 
■charge. Contracting out of ancillary 
services is being pushed through de- 
spite considerable opposition from 

IhiPrtSjfii ec *r8 mil 9 *° di5 ? USS Proh^hy thosc crilics with a good thfelJoUcy 1 be?ng provided byTheTssl 
Sr?I UDC ^ P S y ‘ graSp .°k f e ? inormc and Tittle iNIBindustrialtiisputes, Xe willbe 

ment The polftical victory of Mn sympathy for programme objectives, more encouragement to private health 
Thatcher, over her opponents within The Keynesian social democratic state insurance with the vagaries of the 
the Conservative party just as much as therefore suffered at the hands of Goveromem's accoSg System 
thoseoutside, has provided a receptive critics who turned against it the (which counts public ««nditure on 
audience for such views. weapons of commitment and analysis, ihe NHS but P does W2S5T £ 

It is much easier to assume Ihe backed up by wider political support , expenditures on allowances against 
problem away or to blame someone through which it had itself triumphed. i nc0 me tax), encouraging the conve- 
else than to solve it. Patrick Minford is But to concede the contempoary pre- ment belief that this is a costless policy., 
the _most prominent academic expo- eminence of free-market and monetar- What is fundamentally at stake are the 



Whatever the logical links, the fu. t "! n . t0 ^ iL f atr "? M/nford is But to com^de the contempoary pre- nient belief that this isacostiess policy., 
monetarist and free-market perspec-. * c ® X P?' eminence of free-ma rket and monetar- What is fundamentally at stake are the 

fives fir neatly together. When the economics ls not to acknowledge implications for the future resourcing' 

invisible hand works smoothly, the ^ b focir vabdjty; . . and quality of the NHS as an increasing 


lives flt neatly together. When the 
Invisible hand works smoothly, the 
monetarist diagnosis and prescription 
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Voluntary, not involuntary, .with his their validity, 
writing containing frequent reference Coupled wil 
tb . individuals choosing whether to the political r 


me wth wide appeal. Keynesian ideas an “over-generous” tax/transfer s 
raciiitated the survival of a predomi- tem. Furthermore, the blame for ' 1 


r reiS^ ttereb; P ^ C rStina to . Individuals cSoosjng whether to 
powerful arguments against® both di® to take leisure, and benefits. 

creUonary & m and mlnagcment .„d 


nraitly privately owned market-orien- 
tated economy, albeit with a much 
enlarged non-market sector. Smoo- 
thing out the cycles of boom and 
depression was seen by many as a 
method oF showing that Marxists were 
wrong when they argued that' these 
were manifestations of the inherent 
seitrdestructiveness of capitalism. 

The appeal of the Keynesian social 
democratic state to socialists rested not 


“voluntary" unemployment during any J^ e 


, with the 
it Ion, tower 
against un- 


foe political right to embrace market 
solutions, the budgetary stress on. the 
Exchequer has become ever more 


and quality of the NHS as an increasing 
inesson number of the more affluent ana 
market articulate members of the community 
on -the no longer depend on it. 

. mor ® ' It Is yet another measure of the. 


adjustment process is attributed not to 
failings of the markot economy but to 
the operation of collective institutions, 
be they trade unions (for example 
resistance to real wage cuts) or the 
state (for example high unemployment 
benefits, and subsidized public sector 
housing inhibiting labour mobility). 
The prescribed policy is therefore to 
free the market by curtailing the activi- 


acute. The potent combination of puWlc iSto?s IS 5 Snrent that 
ro^ 88 * 0 . 0 ha* cneiotar- privatization as a slogan has acquired 
fo® view that the existing level of such Currency and that resistance to it 
suture commitments rwlll be inn- has been so sporadic and ineffective. In 


=1 i , „ , . vAjiwiuiiuit LUiiimiuiioiikgi Will UC UH- 

TTie clear-cut remedies of monetary sustainable in the future. The in-built 

Cfllnl np onH nc nnu«niman ■ linn _ r it. 


. .r “to **>= *ih»‘ uy luj mi hum me huuyi- 

omy In the prospect of banishing the ties of the state and the operation of 

SufiffrA r>f imbdb j i ■ r 


— called privatization. But to sion, it is seen as an opportunity by a prevent now satisfactory Performance 
__ emphasize this fact is not to deny that government converted to the ideology deteriorating In future th ranch the 

jpeitre of mass unemployment but 'in imdeuniom!'"'' “““ ul%> ■ l ’ i ’ waw " UI jhw SL®^SLl^v^!hhS!t £ frefi * niQrl « t capitalism and hostlle to manifold alfeged defideS of the 
‘ b ® relaxed attitude this Traditionally the Conservative party * y which had the economic and social role of the public sector. In logic, the Falklands 

new stabilization role for the public has not taken ideology too seriously, a „ ‘‘ Vulnerable. sta j®- . • task force ought to have been con- 

dor generated towards its size; The trait which enable A to accept Ufe , Becoming the prevailing qrthodoxy Privatization ’ Is a new^ word, tracted out - perhaps, the Falklands 
tax and expenditure powers of the atate verdict of 1945 and set out to prove that “ad stultified its development and a scarcely heard before 1979, which has themselves might be sold to the highest 

would be used to mediate the economic it could run the Keynesian social rather comfortable complacency had quickly gained jwpular cunency as an bidder! 

5?.JL inequaii^ induced by the democratic state much better than made it possible for awkward questions .umbreuatenn for very many different When privatization is advocated in 
aUtribtition of property and ability, the labour, But the radicalizatlon of the never to be asked. Such an absence of poUdes, loosely linked by the way in stlch a way, few of the real complexities 

Claw system and the market economy. Conservative nartv iinder Mn constructive criticism from .within Its which they are taken to, meant a concerning the concent hnd meaaure- 


has been so sporadic and ineffective. In 
the Government’s rhetoric, privatiza- 
tion is depicted as the route to in- 
creased efficiency and the way of 
making “the public sector for the 
public . Once the central message is 
accepted, privatization has few logical 
bounds; not only where performance is 
judged to be unsatisfactory bat also to 
prevent now satisfactory performance 


new stabilization role for the public 
sector generated towards its size.' The 
^^expenditure powers of the atate 
would be used to mediate the economic 


made it vulnerable. 

Becoming the prevailing qrthodoxy 


task force ought to have been con- 
tracted out - perhaps, the Falklands 
themselves might be sold to the highest 


radicalizatlon 
•arty tinder 


mm me nitUKCi ecunomy. conservative -party unaer Mrs wiuuism uum iwjimn in --j y ►« 

But Labour governments faced a p&ra- Thatcher has seen ft enthusiastically own ranks had left it ill-prepared tb strengthpning of tl 

Qox: the scope for social programmes adopt monetarism and embrace the Tes P°nd to a hostile but sophisticated, exponseQf the state. 

W for improved living standards free market. As part of the rolling back critique. Keynesian policy proposals pouefos so described the poto 

cepeaded upon the economic perform- of the state in ravour of the market, were popularized using a one-sector benefits and costs accruing Jrom ip; 

wice Of the very private capitalists to many of the underlying premises of tbe model which entirely neglected the UzaUon must be specified and 

which the Labour movement had Keynesian social democratic state have [°^ of money. Sophisticates knew evaluated carefully. 
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grown up in mutual antagonism. been challenged. That is why there is a o®* 1 ® 1, hut allowed this practice ti 
rid ^ of whether Tt could Jus- crisis about the future of the welfare continue. Furthermore,, much- of th 
nnabjy claim credit or not, the Keyne- state. analysis supporting the programmes o 

«an social democratic state received Not only haB the prat-war commit- fo® welfare state was careless. ... 
i Fitful reinforcement from the post- ment to foil employment been aban- Thpse defidencies left the founds 
^rfifosperlty, with steady economic donedV Just as in .the 1930s, it Is again tlons' of policy curiously exposed ti 

Privatization -the four components . 
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critique. Keynesian policy proposals policies so .described the potential 
were popularized using a one-sector benefits and costs accruing from priva- 
model which entirely neglected the tization must be specified anti then 
role of money. Sophisticates knew evaluated carefully, ft is a measure of 
better but allowed this practice to the quality of the policy debate that so 
continue. Furthermore,' much - of the touch of it is conducted in the terms of 
analysis supporting the programmes of “private good, public bad: so prlva* 
the welfare state was careless. . . «®” or of its converse. 


*y ar 9 taken to, meant a concerning the concept nnd measure- 
inura.'of the - market at the merit of efficiency ; m public sector 
)f the state. Given the diverse activities are even cant emulated, let 


activities are even contemplated, let 
alone resolved. Nor is- much attention 


benefits and coats accruing from priva- paid to the concerns about equality and 
tization must be specified ana then access which brought many activities 
evaluated carefully. It is a measure of into foe public sector. Once market 
the quality of the > policy debate that so solutions secured a place on the pojiti- 
much of it is conducted in the terms of cal agenda it was perhaps not surpris- 
priyate good, public bad: so priva* ing that the. qualifications which the 
lp wpuarc .nunc w« v<»okhs. - . »* or of its converse. more careful members of the econo- 

Thpse deficiencies left the founds* no ^ h P u f b . d ®®P Idwjogical aignlfl- mics profession attadi to their fldvoed- 
sns' of policy curiously expohed to V nc ® » . assigned W. tne precise Hjne cy of the market were completely 
***** drawn between.- the public arid private forgotten. It Is time to reject the view 
sectors, any - careful analysis quickly that anything the public sector can do 
cQutiom.tbat attitudes which can pe. the private sector can db better. But 4 
summed Up '‘privatization good*' or Is also time to worry more about the 
privatization bad*, miss many of tho management of the public sector and to 
m Pf\ Important and practical issues devote- much more attention to secur- 
wbich have to be resolved- Within the ing better directed public spending, tor 
broad framework provided by a polit e- there will be severe limits on spending 
al and economic- Judgment about .the more, 

respective roles. of the market and the . , — - — : — — 

state,, detailed . decisions have to be The author teaches in Glaseow Uni- 


management of the public sector and to 
devote-much more attention to secur- 
ing better directed pu bile spendings for 
there will be severe limits on spending 
more. 

The author teaches in Glasgow Uni- 
versity’s department of management 
studies. His Public Expenditure; Its 


Ir 8« unIon( tnn j worn w UKpnvaM sector wia ior eoucauonw "vpticaera". .. . . . respective roles.of the market and the : 

‘oq «uenejUn^*rroT - • state! detailed decisions have ip be The author leaches in Glasgow Uni 

explanations for economic ffu£fSl|ou, nUni4 ^Wory r ' , smdil? ^pendhureTl? 
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Same ingredients 
different package? 


Ian Glover and Ruth Schrock take a look at 
social science and the politics of language 

Over the last year or two Sir Keith in its distinctions between the world's 
Joseph and other ministers have sug- makers and doers and its thinkers than 
aested that the word “science” in the is the confused English-language dis- 

> r _ rv -i n.i linninn huluicpn art an 


title of the Social Science Research line t ion between art and science. It nilhltP 

Council should be replaced by “stu- does not mistakenly and ideologically UII pUUilC IClAJi US 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ^ ’ 

Just for the record . . . 

John Field asks 


why Government 
departments have 
failed to heed 
the White Paper 


Council should be replaced by "stu- 
dies”. It would seem that these press- 
ures are behind the recent decision of 


depict engineering as a mere sub- 
category of natural science in the face Some months ago, I tried to discover 


the SSRC to become the Economic and of an overwhelming body of evidence how government departments were 
Social Research Council. This has to the effect that engineer ing/Technlk responding to the recommendations in 
promoted us to make two main is much more art than science. Further the Government’s White Paper on 
observations its breadth implicitly and sensibly modem public records. If seemed 

ssrJs rs is 

IvhPcIi particular disciplines arc "sclen- Political attempts to denigrate the |jj“°{ dmStiMOiTttS? 

.„d Serf nuaim and "hard" data as often as the natural been made in reviewing ihe, procedure 


of an overwhelming body of evidence 
to the effect that engineer mg/Technlk 
is much more art than science. Further 
its breadth Implicitly and sensibly 
opposes the naive idea that there is 
such a thing as an exact science. 

Political attempts to denigrate the 


looks frivolous and indeed quaint and 
semi-literate when the linguistic con- 
ventions and ways of classifying sub- 
jects for study of other Europeans, __ . 

such as Germans, are examined. and wilfully unique. TTiere is of course 

-- ~ virtu all u bad and good natural science just as 

n" c there 15 bad and good social science. 
eveiywheTe I n Europe apart from the p ur(hcr . although attempts to produce 

^ nnlftll tn nn r firm predictions about human be- 
?£«! Jhi^Ic haviour using social scientific or any 
l SKSSS i K other evident are nonsensical in both 

An. a mf performing 'JSSaSTTStS 


“hard” data as often as the natural been made im reviewing the procedure 
sciences, they are usually “harder” in whereby the Lord Chancellor allows 
the sense of dealing with more complex departments to withhold records relat- 
phenomena , which are wilfully elusive mg to security matters for more than 30 


years. 

Not many departments felt able to 
reply to my questions, but those that 
did, including the Lord Chancellor's 


and the various forms of creative 
writing. They are taught and studied in 
special conservatoires and their out- 
puts are judged by aesthetic criteria. 

The second group includes most of 
the subjects studied and taught in the 
- British universities, and they are class!- 


pie, such talk clearly has to have 


did, including the Lord Chancellor's 
department, told me politely that the 
Select Committee on Education, Sci- 
ence and Arts was investigating these 
matters, fn due course it would issue a 
report, and the public could expect to 
read of its findings. 

There will now be no report on 



The Public Records Office at Kew: not providing enough leadentyl 
suited on questions of selection, on an documents have been withheld « 


practical relevance. Moreover those of public records, at least front tab par 
us who have worked on social surveys Ocular committee. Christopher Price, 
know how in nr net ir a nimont frioht- who chaired it, and is well-known to 


know how in practice almost fright- 
eningly predictable the attitudes, let 
alone (he backgrounds, of respondents 
can sometimes seem once a substantial 


fled as part of Wlssenschdft (literally par t 0 f the data has been processed, considerable evidei 

“knowledgeship”). Wfcrensc/ia/t In- _ . _ public records syslt 

eludes all sciences - natural and social has been published 


and most of our so-called “humanities" 
or “arts” subjects such as history, the 
classics, and literary and artistic critic- 
ism. On the Continent it belongs in the 
traditional universities, as at Heidel- 
berg, the Sorbonne, or Uppsala in 
Sweden. Students and teachers repre- 

truth. A simple way of illustrating the 
distinction between Wis^enschafi and 


Language is the most 
basic of all 
social institutions 


report, and the public could expect to suited on questions of selection, on an 
read of its findings. ad hoc basis, is said by the Lord 

There will now be no report on Chancellor's department not to have 
public records, at least from this par- been implemented at all. 
ticular committee. Christopher Price, As for the promise to reconsider the 
who chaired it, and is well-known to "blanket approvals" given by the Lord 
THES readers, lost his Lewisham West Chancellor to permit security-related 
seat on June 9; but not before the records to be closed for over 30 years, it 
committee was able to accumulate does not seem that there was much on 
considerable evidence on the way the offer in the first place. Early hopes that 
public records system operates. What MIS files might at last start to enter the 
has been published are the minutes of PRO have now faded. According to Sir 
the evidence taken before the commit- Robert Armstrong, the present cate- 
tee, and they offer a fascinating, if gories of “security and intelligence- 
often unintended, set of insights into related records over 30 years old" were 
the workings of modem government allowed extendod periods of closure In 
departments. 1967; that approval will not be re- 

Historians, though, will find much in viewed until 1992. 
the minutes to trouble them. The It is most unlikely that the Prime 
-leconupendatiorw ta .the white paper Minister will agree to create any new 


stem operates 


departments. 

I Historians, though, will find much in 
the minutes to trouble them. The 
recomipendatlons In the white paper 


-i 1 . i , | him I., m I rewmunonwioiw uio wtmc paper Minister win agree to create any n 
Our second main observation is seem to have had remarkably little categories of security records bef» 
mcemed with some of thoSe who impact upon departmental procedures; 1992 . In at least one respect, 
ight be .expected to defend social indeed, some major departments have situation has worsened over reo 
lence against Its outsider critics, little sympathy for a more open and years. Foreign Office papers currer 
ime sociologists and others have imaginative approach to records-keep- included in the Lloyd George archr 
[pressed a rather effete feeling that tog; most remarkably of all, it would in the House of Lords were, said 
bels are unimportant, although in appear (hat the Public Records Office, Robert, "of a kind which a minis 


uur • secona mam observation Is 10 nave nan remaraaoiy nine categories ol security records before 

concerned with some of thoSe who impact upon departmental procedures; 1992. In at least one respect, the 
might be .expected to defend social ndecd, some major departments have situation has worsened over recent 


Kunsi is to point out that whereas the science against its outsider critics. little sympathy 
former includes the production of Some soriologists and others have 1 imaginative app 
histories of art, the latter produces expressed a rather effete feeling that 
works of art. Thus Kunsjh.for some of labels are unimportant, although in 
the world s makers and doers, rather other settings some of the same people 
than for those whose role is to study would probably support the contradio 


little sympathy' for a more open and 
imaginative approach to records-keep- 
ing; most remarkably of all, it would 


years. Foreign Office papers currently 
included in the Lloyd George archives 


things. 

The third and final group is do* 


other settings some of the same people 
would probably support the contradic- 


tory view that language Is the most 
basic of all social institutions! Labels 


for whatever reason, is unable to 
exercise the degree of leadership re- 

? iuired if public records policy Is to 
ollow a reasonably consistent and 

I _cr_.ii... u r. 


scribed by the woird Techr\ik. In En- do matter very much In this and many effective pattern, 
glish, it has been portrayed .as being other cases, for at least three reasons. . The white paper, regarded by many 
most accurately understood as Being First, and most pragmatically for those historians as excessively cautious on 
“like our Technique’ with a capital 4 T* directly involved, there is a slippery .™ issue of open government , rejected 
arid a knighthood". More simply, slope from . social or ."behaviourar ah but the most modest proposals of 
Technlk refers to engineering, and science to sodal/behavioural u stu- the Wilson Committee on public re- 


in the House of Lords were, said Sir accurate, its active membon-K^ j 
Robert, "of a kind which a minister have sat in an atmosphere 
would not now be permitted to retain apathy combined with mandarin res* r 
on leaving office" ance. Th e most glittering wijag [ 

The evidence before the select com- called before the committee - imJ 
mittee reminds us that government i n g Sir Robert Armstrong ana « [ 
departments In Britain, in record- Right Honouable Francis Pyin-w ; 
keeping as in other matters, are re- letters of refusal, preferring to phg j 


purely political grounds. 

These abuses would be easier 0 ’ 
stomach if there were any iodiesdn 
that government departments hid ' 
turned their heads firmly against (ha .; 
in future. But once more the sektt ^ 
committee's hearings do not inspR , - 
confidence: in particular, it is appamt • 
that the career structure for oepin- j 
mental records officers is unduly » • 
t riding, and their standing in dept- ; 
merits is low. ’• 

Lord Denning was characteristiallr ; 
to the point: it is "a deadend job'.Tk j . 
Civil and Public Servants' Assodiia , - 
claimed that many department! « 
their records sections as "haven! b . 
the sick and incapable”. Senior rid 
servants do not normally offer a® ■ 
dent support and encouragement n 
the job to be taken seriously. Indeed,! 
suspect that some MPs do not* 
greatly about modem publicreeonk 
The committee itself - w £ . 
accurate, its active members -see®® t 
have sat in an atmosphere [ 
apathy combined with mandarine* 
ance. The most glittering wjnjj - 
called before the committee -*“2 

ing Sir Robert Armstrong and « t 
Right Honouable Frands Pym-* ; 


First, and most pragmatically for those ^^™sively cautta 03 ; 

directly involved, there .Is a s Uppery Tlw considered verdict of Lord Snre to th^rommittce’slnv^^ i 

' 


i* W\: 

m 

-:i -j: J 




reports), to the dole. 


fendS and France it is laught and reports), to the dole. Initiated in 1954, iVas.flfte in prindble not know what was beimr keDt dosed 

studied In prestigious technicaTuniVer- second sodal sdemific data are and ^mply needed to be bneraied and for what 

aMes (Mlevd Srefo ototaffi JS ? or WBV accessof100 

sw'ssttifita ^wiS™ t nda,io„ s ,ri e d 

f re , ceived , an c ° UMt toS! ch lory, andsLSlo^hb^odlSd Ore S C eSjablishmenl of m^jS2?ial h of th e f ^ fii4t ’ (rf b the 

Isboth broaderandmore pradtoaUhan vasHulk of IheStenfiafly “reSvanS “ftoj panels’ of historians to advise Secret Lttelllgeni Sceoneci^ 

mfolanations of Britain’s decline and its tain Sir ManS^^ng wS 

British graduates of aU .types. More- rented problems: the ideas and preserved) or to bring it up to covered the vears between 1000 *n5 

over and much more so thpn is the case methods of sodal sderice date (w with the suggestion that manv 19 M- JEST? J- . _, and 

fat Britain, the outputs are aimed at SSh Swaohfe ^rkeff documents, includlSi those rerics o^ 

particular aedora of manufacturing. »nd dscdSiobS mS «5 Other Frtrme files known as 'particular instance Mnmrni nnaratiA«nl ^ 


penning, wno as Master of the Rolls 
chairedthe Advisory Coundl on Public 
Records for 20 years, was that "we 
were just almost a consumer coundl". 
The Advisory Coundl "would really 
not know what was being kept closed 
and for what there was an access of 100 
years or 150". 

Some things that departments do not 
want to show seem to have little In 
them to justify continued secrecy. The 
committee heard, for instance, about 
the journal of the first head of the 
Secret Intelligence Service, one Cap- 
tain Sir Mansfield Cummins, which 
covered. die years between 1909 and 


1 m 

I 

HIM:- 


if I 

v;r | ■ 


ww|tT:i!^ : useiui/ 

' Itis VortK emphasizing thaf Technlk, attempts to apply naively idealised and 
.VWilch attracts students who are.at least other version of their methods end 


as able : as ■ those who make , other 
choices,’ does not easily translate into 
the English tefm ^techolbgyl’. It places 


more eniphas|s on useful personal skill, . both.. .- j . t 
tuid lacks the English wool's unsden- --.Thirds' pre 
tiflcally varied cotmotatjonsof social script Ions do 
■ Status, large scale; inhumanity, .and tHe bhort-tei 


forms of; explanation to sodal phe- 
nomena normally produce descriptions 
which are encoded* reductionist, or 


cem to historians “ .“r ZuLlr-. 
failure of thePRO tofiflhHy«H • 
does not exerdse U\efi nnlnt ^T5 
guidance required of It untkrWJJ 
Act. which supposedly «««*% 
shall "co-ordinate" the puWk re«* F 
policies of different deperti«»» (•; 

Lord Trend, in » \\ 

ascribed Us failures to a «xnP?T !. 
diffidence on the part of the . 

and preoccupation in the pan ■ 
department with other wjl < 

gent, important matters . f 

inferiority complex is n0t .-Tj^ 
given the way it has been 

had fallen to 406 by . 

time of steady expansion m p * 1 . • \ ■ 


“""r" ■■ f«uiicuiHr instance concerns oneratiomil nuii m rrom noo in marcn 

asjfgggsfas -ass-sa 

of \ nd security, . before it was garet Cowing, herself a 

for£wy5toe d ^ c W? d . b y P«>fe«sor David Donnison, Ptfraent records offic 


THKTIMES IIKillER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 23.9.8J 

General description r,~ 

Part-timers arc an instantly rccogniz- V ltr st- 
able breed, resembling snails, in thnl Jf ( 

they carry their security with them. 

Part-timers can be seen, staggering on 

and off public transport, under the 

weight of their teaching materials. 

fearful lest, in the absence of suitable o 

storage space, keys, and faith in their V A 

colleagues, a vital element of their 

teaching programme will go missing, n \\ 

and render them ineffectual. yjHjjL 

A part-timer is a person, who, facing 
the unpaid desert waste of a long 
summer holiday, after suffering all the " 

academic year long, jibes about grossly , 

inflated hourly salaries, tries to spread 
nine months salary over 12. On finding 
(hat it won't be spread so thinly, trots 
meekly to the dole office and is told to 
go away as he/she is a "seasonal 
worker. 

Part-timers have the thrill of the 
unexpected in their lives. Notice to the 
employer can be given very quickly - 
ana no one really takes the termiy 
contract very seriously. Of course, the 1 
situation also works in reverse. /fATURAL£ 

A part-timer is nifty with a pocket * 7 .. 

calculator and a dab hand at form * 

filling. Who wouldn't be, given the 
tedium and complexity of salary Ik-' -— 
claims? -m- w- 

A part-timer is a shrewd budaetcr I— I 

and Bn accomplished groveller, when M M 

the four-weekly salary claim becomes 
five and a half weeks counting submls- n 

sion lag, six and a half weeks counting XxU. 

setting lost in the labyrinth of County < 

Hall and re-starting the whole affair, fl£l 

and finally disappearing Into the 
bowels of the computer, never to be Good points 
seen again: then the family has to be part-timers are 
weanea on to vegetarian nut roast cn d t0 tbe oac 
without the nuts, the bank manager nervous break< 
placated, thcg„, electricity and phone Sad, bandwag 
moguls courted with assurances of experiments tri 


lif Zf Common part tuner (Syxlemsjorii mfenisj 








land /ft): Adult Note dmracterislic pfosmte altitude. & feeds noudyon thevtrtkss cutlet. 

NATURAL ENEMIES. Its natural hatiLtatQ.) is inconstant danyerfmm the mad axemen of eduadkei^o.) 
& also lives in fear of almost evuyme else tn eduotfianty J CALLS: "Gsxza/t&and "Jutiidoinib” 

How to spot a hardy species 

Ruth Ward compiles some field notes on the natural 
habitat and typical, characteristics of the part-timer 


Good points 

Part-timers are versatile! There is no 
end to the gaps they can* plus while 
nervous breakdowns and oames are 
had, bandwagons are started, and 


school and service their cars. 

A part-timer knows his/her place. 


their existence and that feeling of being 
there on sufferance. The part-timer's 


honest intent. 


’art-timers are reliable! Not for 


Gone are the days when their first feeling of stoicism is won through 
question was: “When do I put a pay his/her ability to shrug off the hurtful- 
claim in?" followed by: "How long will ness of that most frequently uttered 
it take to come through?” professional phrase: "It’s that bloody 


it take to come through? professional phrase: "It’s that bloody 

r Mindful of the fact that their full- part-timer’s fault. " 

time bosses will turn contemptuous A part-timer is someone to whom 
A eyes on them when they hesitantly you can safety give a half-baked idea, a 
n raise the question of pay after four shed and a few chairs, and tell them to: 


piytng.fcff full-time jobs. They aren t buses that break down. Pay depends on r®! 8 ® the question of pay after four shed and a few chairs, and tell them to: 
daft enough to think they will get the presence; so part-timers can always be weeks’ unflagging service, knowing "Equip tomorrow's society." 
lull-lime job - that goes to a sitting Te i| e d up on to hold the fort, scattering that they are expected to work for free The part-timer attacks his/her work 
tenant- But if the part-timer gives a g flrras confetti, while waiting for and that their money comes out of the with the cheerfulness and confidence 
good interview t there may be a con- their full-time counterparts to emerge personal pocket of their superior, of one who knows he/she will just get 
relation prize in the offer of a few from the hairdressers in their extended part-timers will work twice as hard as going, begin to generate interest in 
«.,r- — — lunch hour, collect their children from everyone else in an effort to justify his/her students and then hear that the 


hours’ teaching. 


idea wasn't a very good one anyway 
Had in uny cure someone got (heir sums 
wrong. 

Part-iimers are sunny optimists - 
forever fantasizing about their services 
being rewarded by the offer of a 
full-lime post. They are competing 
against education cuts, the axe-men 
(focal edition of (he Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission and their strange 
game of "Now you have a course/Now 
you don't”!, 3 nd the arbitrariness of 
their immediate full-time boss. But 
hope springs eternal. 

Bad points 

Only two have thus far been noted: 

1. A tendency to lapse into sullen 
lethargy. This can be due to exhaustion 
from tneir efforts in manning educa- 
tional outposts tike prisons and Bor- 
stals and trying to make the word 
"education” something other than a 
farcical ritual. It is especially notice- 
able at yearly conferences during the 
noble speechifying and exhortations to 
greater efforts. Careful observation 
will reveal the part-timer's eyes glazing 
over, and the silent workings of his/her 
mouth decoded as the rather negative, 
truculent comment: “Well you try 
doing it thenl" 

2. A part-timer may develop schizoid 
tendencies. Tills is an occupational 
hazard, caused by that nbility to earn 
cash through diversification. Taken to 
extremes. 7 a mornlna here with Ihe 
YOP and YTS trainees, an afternoon 
there with ihe Asiuns, and dreams 
haunted by the recurring nightmare 
that the prepared adult literacy session 
Is given to the sophisticates In the 
maximum security prison. 

So, finally, what is a part-timer? Is it 
a middle-class mum keeping her hand 
in, a Thatcher reject at 22, a skiving 
supplement of dole, a struggling 
poet, a walking disaster area, educa- 
tionally speaking? The answer is all of 
these things and probably worse. More 
accurately, however, is that in these 
days of accountability, the recession 
has swelled the ranks of talented and 
hard-working part-timers. The 
| "Second-class citizen" tag should no 
; longer apply. 

, Nice work - shame about the status. 

s The author is a part-timer. 


Leslie Gillespie makes a literary progress through the decaying' towns and sleepy plantations of the Deep South 


Transatlantic vacations are no longer sjghtseeing, which in America are de 
miracles, but spare a thought for our rigueur, always interesting and no flap, 
forebears for whom they were a one- Everything seemed honest, affable, 
way ticket. efficient. 


way ticket. 

On my first cultural pilgrimage to the 
United States some years previously, I 
had visited diverse places: Harlem, 
Dreiser's Chicago, Sinclair Lewis's 


■ Atlanta- was the home town of 
Margaret Mitchell who wrote Gone 
With the Wind. Atl an tare tains memor- 
ies of the civil war; there is a remark- 


uretsers uucago, Sinclair Lewis’s ies of the civil war- there is a remark- 
Maih Streets of the Mid- West and, able replica of the Battle of Atlanta on 
above all. Jack London's favourite a scale that looks almost life-size and 
laloon on the waterfront at Oakland, brings ordinary Americans of today 


, - brings ordinary Americans of today 

Perhaps I was deluding myself and dose to that generation and Its terrible 
didn’t see it at aU; it was certainly not suffering. 

what Jack London saw . - Here, we are told , with the deaths of 

I also saw Poe's cottage at Rich- half-tramed conscripts, the soul of 
tnond. Virginia , where he lived with his America was forged. The visitors stand 


I also saw Poe's cottage at Rich- half-trained conscripts, the soul of 
tnond. Virginia , where he lived with his America was forged. The visitors stand 
child-bride in 1837 - "Two dollars the on a platform in the middle and listen 


Literary 

trails 

down 

south 

Here a Turkish belly-dancer with an 
accent of the Bronx invited privileged 


poems and don’t touch the bed-linen" to a commentary spoken by Victor 
os the lady curator cried. Nothing Jory, star of the silent screen. It is 
much to do with the tragic genius of amazing to hear the resentment still 
Edgar Allen Poe, who died in an smouldering in the South, 
alcoholic stupor at Baltimore, far to At Stone National Park 
the north, in 1849. But it created a tion houses with original SI 
vision of his strange existence In this Adam furniture ana the sis 


visitors to join her act and I obliged to 
the raucous approval of the US Navy. 
She offered me a permanency which 
alas I couldn't accept due to prior 
commitments. 

Down the coast and into Georgia is 


vanished from sight, possibly in the 
civil war . . . Stewart, Walker, Orr, 
Trimble, Gillespie, Alcorn, Bothwell, 
Keyes, etc. There were hundreds,, but 
the German .connection is strong too, 
presumably from Hanoverian times. 

Montgomery was the Confederate 
capital during the civil war and is still 
the historic city of the South. The 
Confederate Museum and home of the 
Confederate president, i Jefferson 
Davis, contains all the sad bric-a-brac 
of letters, uniforms, weapons from the 
war. Here too U the stare legislature 
and the home of the former state 
governor, George Wallace, who sur-. 
vived several assassination' attempts 
but eventually died of his cumulative 
Injuries. Political assassinations are a 


afraid he wouldn't be sharp enough. 
Out of respect 1 didn’t dare to knock on 
that red door of the Fitzgeralds. After 
all, for Scotty It would have been 
another literary intrusion. 

I could have gone to (he Alabama 
coast to swim again or could have 
surveyed the scenes of Faulkner’s 
novels in Mississippi, but I cheated by 
going straight to New Orleans whlcli 
has massive Industries and extensive 
docks, and, of course, the French 
Quarter with all that jazz. In the 
airport limousine fan elongated taxi) 
going into town there was a young 
upper-class guitarist who sold he was a 
personal friend of Princess Margaret 
and Roddy Llewellyn. There seemed 
no point in pursuing the matter further. 

In Streetcar Named Desire , Tennes- 


r e 6 .r ‘ v* yi-H— Uianeston ana resenting tne Slur ol 

n th ^ used 1 a being a poor relation, Savannah was 

Xt r£ Ws W ? S , Point L,J e tlon - Compared wrih the luxury of the fouq S e dVy an English pioneer town- 

22 The Southern Literary Mta- master’s home these were no better planner n ' med Oglethorpe. The res- 

3 ^* . than rattle-sheds, yet they have a torfttionofitsdecayedGeorgianbuild- 

Pjgritnage. on the hi^n c^nen of jheir own. Ings is in the hands of a local heritage 

aavico of a friend, I resolved to go in _The charm of Charleston, South S( S etY j nsD j re d bv aenleel. thoueh 


Injuries. Political assassinations are a no point in punulng the matter further, 
feature of the South . . . Governor i n Streetcar Named Desire , Tennes- 
Huey Long of Louisiana, John F. Ke Williams creates a haunting picture . 
Kennedy, and there were others. Gun- D f his own life - a tender elegy - with 
law, you d call it. the French Quarter as a symbolic 

In fact I serued an overpowering background- : But nowadays, over- 
atmosphere of mourning around whelmed with tourism, it Is vastly 
Montgomery, not least In the house changed from the time he, or O. 


advice of a friend, I resolved to go in. The charm of Charleston, South 
March of Scott Bnd Zeldn Fitzgerald, Carolina, lies partly in its luscious 
William Faulkner, O. Henry, and the gardens of oleander, lilac, and peach 
civil war - a powerful theme in Anier - 1 blossom qnd partly- in the Georgian 
■Can literature T in which, many, north colonial architecture that gave Jt a look 
and south Irishmen died on both the- of Dublin or Bath. 

Federal and Confederate sides. 

Everything in America is geared to , _ ... 

the traveller’s convenience- At the In the Dock Theatre, with its res- 


Ings is in the hands of a local heritage 
society inspired by genteel,, though 
vigorous, ladies, and its old waterfront 
has been turned into lively boutiques 
and restaurahts. : i 

it was 'here thlit John and Charles - 
Wesley p reached their faith before 
falling foiil of the colonists through 
practising their Chrisllan devotions 
incessantly and, rigidly, with the result 


atmosphere of mourning around 
Montgomery, not least in the house 
with a red door where Scott Fitzgerald 
first colled on Zelda Sayre, his wife-to- 
be and collaborator in art when the 
Jazz Age began. Incidentally, I think 
that Zelda’s novel Save Me the Waltz] 
in its crazy way, has as much genius as 
Scott’s The Great Gatsby\ But she tried 


changed from Ihe lime he, or O. 
Henry, worked there. 

Bourbon Street, a garish scene akin 
to Montmartre rather than Soho, .has 
Dixieland jazz ringing out nit .hours 
from Presentation Hall, where. elderly 
negroes toot-tool-toot .on the trumpet 
.all night (n .competition with fried 


to destroy- him; In the ehd 'they des- sea-food, exotic drinking-dens mainly 


trdyed each other. 


There’s no doubt that Soott had a big found. It ideal for a sUvcr/golden 
hand in Zelda s Save Me the Waltz and we ddina 

especially so because it was their life j t(X &' B moonlight trip along the 
and love together. Too poignant for Mississippi on the Natchez Queen, a 
words - for Zeldn it was death in the .floating gambling-hell from old times-, 
fire at the mental hospital, for Scotl as When Tasked the skipper some foolish 
big a slide into drink as^ Edgar Allen question about navigating the ehan- 
Poe s. One thing I didn t like wasj the n e!s, ha gave me'short and salty shrift 
fact Uialdne^rthemqreum staff, a ... "Now , see here fella, are you 
retired businessman, talked a lot about | 0 okinT. for trouble?" 
tH Fitzgeralds but had obviously never. Thence , 0 Nashville, home of Coun- 

*1 PW ‘heir works. try ' and Western, and Memrihis, 

. •fi! n £ l C an cLwS! 8001 hc;r JP * 1 co,t °h river-port, birth- 

told tne Fitzgerafd s daughter ScOtty place of Elvis Presley, and here [ heard- 
jiving: there - I hired a Hoagy Carmichael's Memphis in June 
Rfedlands fqi; was l! Redllght?) taw, a- exquisitely rendered. Hnauy there was 


for sailors and the sleaziest stripteases 
you'll see anywhere. I stayed in o 
duplex at the Ramada Inn on Bourbon 


sSffif pc Department of Health material weaknMS. Preiw^^ arrivals gate of any airport, along with tored ornamental auditorium, I saw ^ JTfure- 

‘ a S d « ^alJSecurity, . before St was 8 *ret Cowing, hereelf a 0 ^ , car rentals and other services, there is a what looked like the first performance |J ! 

ial. rea son chaired by Professor David Donnison paitraent records officer. y! battery of freephones for the weary of Sheridan's 7%e School for Scandal ^ t0 , 

■Tat Me< *' t 0 fc® e P t ? mere 200 files every 10th select committee that J^elfcrto cairmotels atanyhour of brilUantly dressed and acted.Charlesr ^ Ssbadd le^ 

had wded Sim- little day or night. I \iked the excitement, of ton’s town hall s filed with elegant ^ a "f 0 ^ n SR 2 j 'Konthe 

mediately useful Ufe. But in a moral arising out of departtnen^Vi ,J American motels, whether airport or ; furniture .andcolohial portraits of the 

for Charleston against the raids of the 
Spaniards and tne French. 


direct mputg. from natural science. Its ffiund H & th? : 

Something that wts graduate kw? to with educart^ ihoui^ SteSfe ? akmpt to reWri 

Wlkingjs i' ;-. " 1 . ■ cOnrarn \rith ortdftlohwbirli^rrtrthh;- riJlLj ...TJr L ^ ety. or. raeatcine -.the- anrtlmi, ^ 


Something that arts 
hate, according to; 
tnlklngis '.: 1 


irch problemati 
ifesfereqeived b 
wflBalongfln 




ness simply do not compare in serious- 
ne^ with those instances where gov- 
wnment departments have deUberate- 
ly destroyed or withheld files in an 
attempt to rewrite fire, past, ' ‘ . 


departments with bad —"ki 
terns”. 

This suggests a deeper l 2 « j( Jv , 

dence. AJS what can one 

Professor Martin’s sugg^'^vSS w 


American motels, whether airport or furniture ,and co . 
downtown - Holiday Inn, Ramada, period and the streets resound and 
MaiTlbt Motor Inti, Hyatt Regency -T respond to the clip-clop of sight-seeing 
each one tailored to the size and cut of carriages coaxed . along . by friendly 
your credit card, rwlth much socializing blacks. At night the eating-houses are 
and business, political and commercial wide-awake and shops retain their 
conferences, so you are always in, eighteenth-century . facades. . 
“® n B.e[ Qf being roped In for the time of Twenty, minutes by: bus from' the : 


.Under the above scheme' all those sizes the right of fodat’ sclenpe. to he sequences 
ligaged In, the systematic pursuit of classified, with natural sdehce.ouq lrSbrEasodaiS^ 

•nflaUji . IrnrauWiiA rtf nU#nnmAriii XcienM Khftlilrl mojA'.'iiuoAiui .r *Ulg BOClBl SCien 


' verifiable knowledge t 
: & t reih;: of wy fipd 
• -The Frewjii. the Russ 


your life; 


centre of Charleston is the ' isle of 


flew to Montgomery, Alabama, lii the turned a 
company of a judge who was going to , To get 

arbitrate in a labour dispute between a - told the 
textile company and its operatives. He ; was still 


n the- J™ at the mentdbosnltalfor Scotl as Wien Tasked the skipper some foolish 

futnost n 8 ? V? d ?!iL a ?^ Bar M \t n question about navigallng the ehan- 
ofthe f De 5 i Onathingldldn t like was the ne | ? ^ g aVfl me'short and salty shrift 

or me hr! tliil.rinn -nf thi> mnuum alnff a hm .. «. • #_n_ ..... 


lie of phenomena, science ehoUld be tbe maih^ -wea® S 

Sid are scientists, for standing SlrKelth’sMteipoliSi jofof oper&^^^ mtS- te 


1 he French, the Russiansi and -most 
other Europeans .jise it, and even the, 
Americans gd a long way along its triad 


Americans gd a long way along its triad Thi (hit 
, when . they cafegdrize Kxdqi scierirista sactphfi 
; . as part t)f| “sdemific and-technologtCBl studies . 
manpower". The scheme ts.far , clearer . hOlogy. 


ju^jmeitfan, t^at history a{ Northern ColUfr 


0 to be said fer swjjg R *■. ^.Another feature was the- number of Palms, an almost deserted stretdrof had been bpdjy vwmMeam . R^dlamw i (qj to it R^jimit?) J™., J; exquisitely rendered . Finally there was 

S of chance) i" ^ Tfjv [fMous crusades /and revivalist mis-: sands where Atlantic breaker* buffet LufJjS XSi wh off f tU Chattanooga (inspiration of the Chat- 

&'«>'•! fe s te| dng place, the gospel singers' the. coast. Here- you change W art, d 5 0 v &? SmSed legnltesponsibl- the wI **f [ * 1 "JHJS tanooga cfioo-Choo) and after that I 

• - a ArtiCO^ % Wd Vibrant 4th cleanliness old-fashioned general storebeforetpk* lilies badn l dimmed. ■ , * i Ak camp home with considerable regrets 

Science and A^ V^ , “gde anfbpt And theti there s^as the ing to the briny, and.fqrther along is a Montgomery was only an hour away a * 1 J5 ' nnd P*}t h^ay my tourist-coloured 

Records: j®- /'tW* W • W,': iPyiS op snd„ta5em that /will j® you-ipp fromAtlama hf.tAt and anpther^., ffpjn^ou folks you been so nU^ta . spedacles for another year.- 

SC of Commons pap 51 : Ipnalng to see Donatihadee niaht. Charleston^ oldesthotel down- of mine began -rlopkingnpdhe local, friendly, !»■ ■— — ~r 

15 p • tit'-- -Jqtir friendly bell-tatitain ii thb tuiv town jsl the Francis Marian, named directory, for. namesakes and long-lost . , After h while, ^^as offering hitti a 77ie author is tecturer in cmmtinlca-, 

and after ft hero of the Independence war.^ couSlns Or dlstftnf cbllaterals who had job as Mon at City of London Polytechnic. ■ 

1 ir lecturer ^ '*•«&' . i' 11 - v r, !i- •*?; ; V s '■ : 1 ' 1 ■ v 


mister^ aw don 
. . from = you folki 
:. ' friendly. '}■ :'-V, 


° 8 >np nome with considerable regrets 
J,? S52S?‘ 8nd put a w ay my tourist-coloured 
you Ween so nugnta spectacles tor another year 
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The fruits of evolution 


by Richard W. Burkhardt, Jr 

The Growth of Biological Thought: 
diversity, evolution, and Inheritance 
by Ernst Mayr 

Harvard University Press, 530.00 
ISBNQ 674 36445 7 

In L942 Julian Huxley proclaimed 
through the title and contents of his 
book. Evolution: the modem synthesis. 


through the title and contents of his importance of the establishment of 
book. Evolution: the modem synthesis, concepts, rather than merely the ac- 
that biologists were reaching a new quisihon of facts, for the history of 
consensus m their understanding of the biology. Other important considera- 
evolutionaiy process. The emerging tions would be the emergence of novel 
consensus, bneny staled .involved the characteristics in living systems as 


organisms (and their possession of Darwinian developments and the evo- 
histoncally acquired genetic program- lutionary synthesis, concluding with a 
mes) and the uniqueness of individuals survey of “post-synthesis" issues. The 
arid the gene tic variance of populations final section, on variation and inheri- 
of individuals. tance, surveys early theories and 

It would also recognize the differ- breeding experiments, the develop- 
ence between the proximate (“how") ment of cytology, the work of Gregor 
questions of the functional biologist Mendel, the flowering of Mendelian 
and the ultimate (“why”) questions of genetics in the early years of the 
the evolutionary biologist and the twentieth century, the theory of the 
importance of the establishment of gene, and the study of the molecular 


fruitful union of the findings of geneti- 
cists on the one hand-end naturalists on 
the other, two groups which previously 
had been at odds with one another in 
their views of how evolution works. 

The general conclusion reached in 
this ‘‘modern synthesis” was that the 


--- - — -O W fUlUlll/lll 

these systems reach higher levels of who persist in 
organic complexity and the truth that ideal types are 
“observation and comparison are ing how natural 
methods in biological research that are explicitly than 
fully as scientific and heuristic as the Mayr also insis 
experiment". Finally a proper philos- role that nature 


gene, and the study of the molecular 
oasis of inheritance. 

As in previous writings, Mayr ham- 
mers home the significance of popula- 
tion thinking for the understanding of 
the evolutionary process ( scientists 
who persist in thinking of species as 


who persist in thinking of species as 
ideal types are incapable of appreciat- 
ing how natural selection works). More 
explicitly than in his earlier writings, 
Mayr also insists upon the paramount 
role that naturalists have played in the 


..^^erfll conclusion reached In experiment". Finally a proper philos- role 

this 'modern synthesis was that the phy of biology would acknowledge the history of biology. As a naturalist and 
vanousphenomcnaof evolution can be possibility of an autonomous biology systematist himself he is keen tn 
•3““ 't of V W0 ‘ SU ? "Well is neither vitalise nor in any Suse the Sr of the ^pular 
a£^SSSSL£dfSS «?*■ ft ftU? -Hon that systeniaticsor tluoMmyls 


5;,T” *v 7:7 way m tun int i witn ine laws ot 

diversity through mutation and recom- physics and chemistry, but which 
™ a|]0 " natural^ papulations; and escliews “a physicalist reductionism 
the subjection of these small genetic that is unable to do justice to speclfical- 

Hmhh? 1 TS> n 2 lu r al “JeJton. ly biological phenomena and systems. " 
Heralded by Theodowus Dobzjiens- Mayr would like to be able to 

r/J ?forl\ CS 0n &™ 1 °J Spe- accomplish two things at once : recreate 

V 511 heS M wa J the ldeas of scientists of the past while 
funner dcveioned snd consnlirintp/f ilia l* i 


-’*"*'*- “■»* ^upuiai 

notion that systeniatics or taxonomy is 
nothing more than a kind of “glorified 
stampKxrilectlng." The theory of 
evolution - “the greatest unifying 
theory in biology” - was, he says, 

“largely a contribution made by sys- . .. — 

tematics,” and most of the individuals B ™ 1 Mfl y r 
of the 1930s and 1940s “who most — — — — 



produce 


gin of Species (also 1942), George impossible to realize at the same time Ii w? hi in!i5L ^? nom, ?i s ' 7? 1 " If 0,Tier historians of twentieth- 
Gaylord Simpson’s Tempo and Mode Mayr's professional involvement in the diversity mS?’ thL^f th .hi Study , of biology have been inclined to 




* * Evolution (1944) and Bernhard maj 
Rensch s Neure Probleme der Abstam- biol 
mungslehre (1947). Ernst Mayr in his topi 
latest book calls the synthesis "the his 
most decisive event in the history of mentaj, and his 
evolutionary biology since the publics- Arthur Loveiov 
tion of the Origin of Species in 1859. " lems have “Ufefr 
Professor Mayrs contnbuiions to all work to n on 
the evolutionary synthesis four de- agai 

Ms tang-term Interest in the histofy of hist 
nia Geld make him eminently niinlinpri <h. 


h i SitSL 1 H*"# - n th ? hist0 & of historical sympathy 
^ field m^eWm eminentty qimlffied the discardedidea 
h* has set himself in The frameworks of hfnir 


lumicii id me 

Growth of Biological Though, which in 
effect analyses the development of 
those areps of biology of most concern 
to the evolutionist: the diversity of life, 
organic mutability, end heredity. He 
Mines to his task equipped with a vast 
knowledge of biological phenomena, 
an impressive array of insights, and a 
collection of strong opinions he is hilly 
Wiling, to voice. 


i §§f«i§s fpsls 

i 

of historical sympathy tU h? c& for exclusive 

t 4. Affe r ^ s , M wd.' m r„ d as s-ess l*s * 


mi in evaluating the scientific resi 

2JWH f°. D ™- Mayr indicates that “the of natural selection.” With respiw “to 

SlitfSHfillS ~ «rgj?a 

claims for Walter TbS ^ X ?* 8 5 , obsession with the exclusive 


felt that the inheritance of acqdred ■ 
characters was disproved when Wb * 
mann cut off the tails of mice for iem : 
successive generations and found (hi ' 
this had no effect on the tail-lengthof I 
the mice of the next generalloa A j 
careful study of the respective rated , ' 
experimentation, alternative expiur ; 
tory frameworks and other factors 
the twentieth-century dedioe of & i 
belief in the inheritance of aquW : 
characters still needs to be uoderim 
Mayr's book is a book of rs 
erudition and insight. No other 
volume offers such an extern 
account of the history of the subjects 
question while providing as pebetr* 


«™p' claims- "It Tc nUaV "“v as were Konrad Lorenz’s 

For each of the three areas of biology biomphyand^hS SSJHn w5 rtS » , ?«^ el P pin « elhol °^ “ " 
he considers, Mayr begins with the butterflies tiiat he biologica field, for example, they did 

anoints and then escorts natuialis? S\ his life " b antont IKwISS’ ^ M T su 8geats thev did, 

ftiCS!? P rcsent * PHtag While Mayr extois the insiahtM 


SSHSSS SKS 


mitiv piuriwuig BJ » 

]ng a view of the nature of (lie tow f 
involved in these subjects. If tbeboos f 
has a conspicuous weakness, ft Is bar ? 
little it has to say about the sodologya * 
scientific activity and the broader » r, 
cial and cultural pontext of tbe s»> j. 
tlfic enterprise. , f. 

Whether Mayr's appeal on behaart » 
the non-experimental and ntm-BB®- ! 
matical sidfe of biology will lu« ^ j' 
effect on the behaviour of w® I 


Ition more from his 
i embryologies! evi- 


“ »• hwim) ii mure 

like physics. His book stands as a 

E rfril corrective to both these fail- 
lie argues not only that the Issues 
bMy be under- 


stood in the Ijghtof preceding debates Hniiu intlfJl r an eipe 

but also that thcie are biological interesting chapter on .post 

> terns which are neither ^reducible” to 

-AW: X 1 - . 




nn's case further 
of experimenta- 
liology has been 
y to the notion 
logy texts, neith- 


physlcs nor particularly amenable to 

ftLJHtfW" ? nd ®*perimental 
methods that have been the hallmarks 
of physics an4 physfology. : - 
^THe book Is written not so riikich for 
the professional historian of blology as 
for the in tell Iimwhiu il. . 


Art of the 


con- er Weismann no i hk Siiem^S 


f °jr *e S wo“k C under S lS^ ijSy. th ? a^ptabUlty of 

review, which deals with the chang- d«Un e nf^t,h^i° r fBCt0 ' fa the 

•. tty of acquiring rertain.knOT^S /n ^ e . new lienee - 


me nae seems to oe runrimg iuj • 
other direction. Interestingly > 
how the tide runs in the fiituw r 
determined not only by the od«® I 
conceptual issues that Mayr has W«® \ 
so well In this book but ajw ^ }■: 
various social and political dmaensw® 
of science which he says less abMii** ■*. 
which still Remain to be iUmniBa^ . t- 

Richard W. Burkhardt, Jlr ft ijJ |V 
professor and chairman ofthestm t 
ment of history at the Uidsdoj 4 
Illinois at Urbana-Champeipt- r 

explain them. The analysis i 
European background to *hc Wws .« 
the English authors surveywl nW j. 
haphazard, and one is w [!' 

I.. e e»L i !. 'Jnlmho ihlt r i 


' rr — ™ me napnazara, ana one u 
SI, u t „ e , new «jence - how far Shapiro is claiming IhJ 

SUy has little to MV that Ii Ikh eau*nla*nlhjwnturv 


. — t— relives nairaomM Detwa 

Bn< L> ® fl tbetuatira whose ■ technical natural science, retteian hhtnm i 

not prepare one, Mayf.argSes, to ISBN 0 691 0 and 10146 9 

handle the. kinds of questions, the Barbare ShAblre' made her nam. 
• evoluHonary biologist confronts. ; the l960s with a 

JBTJ '^^ndCwowlhof Wo 10 - Jtof * Pre*en”dn .^SdlSriaf 
giqdl thought, Mayf shys^ one must and 1 science in -seventeenth-can 
5® ve, a grasp qf the copceptual stnic- England’-’i in hemSoS" 
hjre biology. Ono m»K have , moderation wtalS SAnVhl 
Wiling, in riih^WOrds,;for dip phlloso- ltelous; attitude of 


r . D ‘ 7 ■'’J-T-J' — ”1 uuiiuaip. iiwvui 

Pi?X ! ; biology. Unfortunately wth .1 
philosophers Of telendp' haVe for -. A j 
the mOpt part assumed that the philoso- cdtwe 





mod ^ for of “latitudinarian" ^thinkers 
phfloaopbV' of i science geperflUy. A ■ as Bishop , John: . ‘Wilkma * 
proper p&lo^obhy ; of, biology, ftayr, applicable^ to. tott/sdebce'iatt 
the; ina<je-; gTon,.SuS ^teis vtol&Wi 
quhCT Of phvsics an^. .cherh Istry ' to >; dtfferinji ieveU v 0f^Jc 

Pro,vjo® * ™f?underst^dlrig:drij^Iriff ; 4nd that u trtjght be- necdssare 
.organisms, the historical { nature ot"> content vrith merely prpbAble 







content and txiri- 
lyolVed, There is 
ndned afr about 
ipibodied exposiK 


how far Shapiro is daiming 

late seventeenth-century j: . 

■thinkers were unique and lmw^ 
or how far she i» r . 
documenting an insular wr#® > 
more general shift in Btfop 1 • 
Ideas. Ilml «» 1 ■ 

On the question of 
piro is unwilling to attribute F ^ ■ 

to any of the fields she 
fact that the book begta*] JJL gj *- 
ce is apparently purely ^ :f . 
her general message « t * JJS s 
changes that she deals wi£« k- 
interconnected, occurted^ I* g ’ 
in the different dlscfpUnM* . g 
comparable changes took ( 
much the same time in vanw* ^ | - 
or less academic fields, h, . 





■ fion 

l:±£\k 




in tne ainerem » T ■ 

comparable changes tookP^j ( 
much the same time in vaow* ^ \. 
or less academic field*. 
this say about (the • 

intellectuals and the sockft zjm i jv 
they UVed? Did they 
"broad and inftxorabMiifi jJgjjil | * 
: sodety at large, or did they u^ ^ _ 

Michael Himfer ' 

Mtchaei Hunter is lecture^ ^ 
at Birkbeck College, London. y. 
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Decade of Deallgnment: the 
Conservative victory of 1979 and 
electoral trends in the 1970s 
by Bo Sfirlvlk and Ivor Crewe 
Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
ISBN 0 521 22674 0 
Explaining and Predicting Elections: 
Issue effects and party strategies in 23 
democracies 

by Ian Budge and Dennis J. Farlie 
Allen & Unwin, £18.00 
ISBN 0 04 324008 9 


Mclc. While correct as far as it went 
(as the electoral turnover statistics 
confirm), it ignored the rival, ration- 
al-choice postulate (hat voters have 
minds of their own. But Siirlvjk and 
Crewe show that the voters have de- 
serted Labour because they no lon- 
ger want what Labour offers. Not 
entirely Labour's fault: they show 
neatly "that everybody dislikes "the 
unions”, while most union members 
approve of the job their own union is 
doing, They provide less of an 
ideological explanation of the Con- 
servatives* decline. (Yes, decline. 
They did less well in 1979 and 1983 
than in 1950 or 1951.) These conclu- 
sions are curiously muted in this big 
book, although Crewe has put them 
forward pungently elsewhere. The 
book could have done with sharper 


editing (at £27.51) right- justified set- 
ting wnuld have been nice), hut it 
will be indispcnsHblc for a lung time 
Explaining ami Predating Elec- 
tions is it heroic failure. Heroic, be- 
cause it examines every election in 


■ -nij tit-mull in 

every democratic country since 1945 
and because the authors bravely pre- 
dicted the result of each election 
between 1977 and |y79, and even 
more bravely tell us how their pre- 
diction fared. Not all that well, 
alas. Unfortunately, the duta arc 
just too soft for econometric model- 
ling. Budge and Farlie have to rely 
on whut the papers say the issues are 
(for UK *79, on the Daily Telegraph ; 
The Times was noi appearing). They 
forcibly label parlies either "social- 
ist-reformist" or “bourgeois". Irish 
readers please note: Fianna Fail is 


Essex University is where political 
scientists do things with numbers. 
Oversimplifying heroically, there are 
three main wayB to do it. all prac- 
tised at Essex. There is formal, logic- 


Striking by 
numbers 


al thinking in political theory - about 
equality, democracy, anarchism, for 


instance; there is statistical analysis 
of survey data; and there arc 
attempts to mimic econometric mod- 
elling based on linear regression 
equations. Here we have pne repre- 
sentative each of the second and 
third schools. One succeeds; the 
other doesn’t. 


Strikes In Europe and the United 
States: measurement and Incidence 
by Kenneth Walsh 
Frances Pinter, £15.75 
ISBN0861872908 


In 1924, the International Labour 


Office (ILO) issued guidelines for the 
collection of strike statistics. Govern- 
ments adopted them selectively and 
sometimes whimsically; they are now 
antiquated; and more rerent efforts by 
supranational agencies to cajole or 
indure governments into standardized 
practice have been half-hearted or 


Decade of Deallgnment is the long- 
awaited report of the British Election 
Survey for 1974 and 1979. So long- 
awaited that It appears only as we 
are digesting 1983: which, luckily, 
confirms the book's main themes to 
the last dotting of an i. The British 
Election Survey has run since 1963 
(formerly financed by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, it has just 
been saved from extinction -by 
Robert Maxwell). It is a unique 
panel survey (that is, it returns and 


response to recession? Overall, much 
less, u seems, prima facie, than claims 
about “new realism^ in Britain might 
suggest. Have there been any gjgriifl- 
canl shifts in (he strike propensities of 
industries or sectors? Some of the 
figures provided seem friendly towards 
the claim that, while manufacturing 
may become less strike-prone, militan- 
cy will Increase in non-manual work- 
places, particularly among certain 
service class" groups in public em- 
ployment. But although the publishers 
prominently represent the book as an 
international, comparative study of 
strikes", its treatment of these more 
absorbing issues for cross-nation in- 
dustrial relations investigation is un- 
satisfying and unconfident. 

This is a book that will be useful for 


aduate-level research training. 
Observers of advanced capitalism will 
find themselves sipping an analytically 
very thin soup. 


maladroit. Little Englanders will re- 
joice to hear that this includes the 
Statistical Office of the European 


Economic Community. 

Varying practice in the community 
nations partly reflects bureaucratic in- 
ertia. But some countries would show 


Michael Rose 


panel survey (that is, it returns and up spottier in the international com- 
re-interviews the same respondents petitions for strike-free beauty (which 
at the next election) of the electo- is judged bv multinational investors) if 
rates personal history, current pre- they altered their official classifications 
faiences, and views about the issues, ana procedures. France not only ex- 
E artier waves were reported in But- dudes political strikes from published 

er and stnltn'c Pnliil™! . r: « «. ■_ 5 


Dr Rose is senior lecturer at the Centre 
for European Industrial Studies at the 
University of Bath. 


Earlier waves were reported in But- 
ler and Stoke’s Political Change in 
Britain (second edition, 1974), which 
set new standards in the study of 
voting. Decade of Dealignment, like 
the earlier work, is full of good 
things and it proves again that panel 
surveys refresh the parts that Galluo 


government figures- Britain does too- 
but also stoppages in agriculture and 


can’t reach. Only by going twice or 
more to the same people can you get 
reliable estimates of me crosscutting 
political movements which add up to 
an inter-election “swing". 

Swing is not just direct switching. 
It includes movements into and out 
of minor-party voting, of abstention, 
and of tne electorate itself. Hardly 
anybody noticed one of Butler and 


national and local government ser- 
vices. Acceptance of a standard 
threshold for inclusion, that is 'to say 
the definition of how many persons 
must stop work for how long^to get 
themselves officially enumerated as a 


Urban 

elements 


strike, would, depending upon what 
the threshold was, quite probably 


modify sharply the images countries 
currently have for their level of indust- 
rial conflict. For the record, Britain, 


Tbe Politics of Loca Horn an 
introduction 
by Andrew Kirby 
Methuen, £11.95 and £5.95 ■ 
ISBN0 416 33900Xand 33910 7 
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Italy and Ireland, which have the 


highest reported stoppage levels in tbe 


loss of ground since then has been 
masked by the turnover of the 
electorate as old Tories die (or go to 


community, also have, in Dr Walsh's 
judgement, the most stringent recording 
procedures. 

In so far as he sticks to these Issues, 
Dr Walsh does a thoroughly profes- 
sional job and fills a real need for a 
handy reference work on the technical 
pitfalls In these national statistical 


prison, or become peers) and young series. In a first part, the general 
(or immigrant, or ex-peer) socialists problems that arise in- making inter- 


'heir places. The new book con- national comparison of strike activity 
iSm four’s "advance” In are given a straightforward treatment. 
W4 was due only to electoral turn- A lengthy second part lists for each In 
0VW j i electorate had turn tne methods of collection used by 

voted in 1974, the Tories would have member countries (except Luxem- 
increased their majority. boiira In 1972 and tabulates key strike 

Class still shapes British voting, activity data for the period 1972-81. To 
put more weakly with eveiy election locate the material in a wider 
mat passes. Occupational class Is still framework,, this information is sup- 
ine best predictor of voting, and this plied for the United States also, . 
book confronts some modish altema- There then follows a far less helpful 


. - _ — ■■■■ nyiiiv uiwuiau uivwi im « i*w« v miwh ■« «« ami ivw 

uves with inconvenient facts. For in- third part, where Walsh embanks upon 
nance, public sector workers and a comparative discussion. The author 
tneir families are only 5 per cent . himself candidly expresses hesitations 
■ Pyg pro-Labour than private sector, in so doing, ana repeatedly frets over 
unfortunately, Crewe and SSrlvik do whether ms demonstration of the in- 


What are we to make of the current 
outpouring of books In political 
geography? It is a sub-field which until 
recently has been distinguished by a 
debilitating eclecticism, its practition- 
ers claiming to be able to analyse the 
geographical or spatial aspects of ev- 
erything from exclusive fishing zones 
to public library catchment areas. Its 
focus used to be firmly behavioural - 
looking at what difference H made to 
peoples’ social life (especially their 
spatial movements or perceptions of 
territory) when political boundaries 
cut across geography, or ethnicity or 
economic relationships. This is still a 
conceptidn which lingers on to confuse 
(he newer work in the field and to 
undermine the theoretical coherence 
of many, introductions to It. 

Andrew Kirby’s book represents a 
newer strand in political geography,- 
one which, sees its role Very much in 
terms of understanding the effects 
which politically-determined distribu- 
tions qi facilities have in structuring the 


production of cities and regions. His 
focus is thus exclusively on the political 
geography of arrangements within a 
nabqn state, with a useful emphasis on 
consumption of. public service^ 
throughout. The' main problem here 
may be in seelna how this "political 
geography" diners ' from “urban 
pography". Indeed there is not much 


regional, or ethnic, or centre* comparability of these data-sets has 
Periphery differences. been so thorough that he will look 

Decade of Deallgnment breaks new eccentric bv then broceedine to com- 


Decade of Dealignment breaks new 
pound because It listens to what the 
' think. .The old model was 

wnotly ■ non -Ideological, 'Political 
ggpge lit Britain (or any other 
due not to voters 
cnanginjrthctf' minds or parties ceas- 
rJ8 C offer them what they wanted. 


been so thorough that he will look 
eccentric by then proceeding to com- 
pare them. This self-criticism is mis 1 - 
placed. The real trouble is that the 
author is obviously far less at home 
with the institutional $pd social aspects 
of industrial relations, With interna- 
tional comparison in social science. 


"Political geography'' for Kirby Is 
largely a codeword for a hew liberal 
agenda in urban and regional studies, 
countering tne intellectual advances 
made by Marxist and neo-'Weberiaii 


-■a oner inem what they wanted, ana witn tne more 
Pul to changes in the .franchise (thus these topics. 
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and with the more recent literature on 


Labour got . its break in 1918) , to As Walsh himself points out, nation- ■ 

so«el. mobility, differential mortality al methods of strike-data collection are 
and fertility. Tories live longor (for fairly stable over time. Thus one is 


socialist, l*i no Gael is bourgeois, and 
the Labour Party is unctassifiable 
random noise. 

They classify issues into 14 lypes. 
and assign stores to the parlies on 
whether they do well or badly when 
the issues are raised. These are the 
raw materials of their regression 
equations. Out of all this comes the 
modest truth that parlies don’t argue 
with one another, hut ‘Talk past" 
each other, with each emphasizing 
"its own" issues. Pitt and Fox could 
have told us that. 


Iain McLean 


lain McLean is fellow and praelecior 
in politics at University College, 
Oxford. 


limit his focus lu the urban and regional 
level, the diversity of subject-matter 
covered here is loo great, so that (he 
eclecticism of older political geography 
re appears in a strained attempt to 
convey a mass of information about 
“deprivation" in education and health 
care, space-related conflicts over Lon- 
don airport and nuclear power sta- 
tions, and local controversies over road 
schemes m urban renewal. Perhaps the 
problem here is no more than geog- 
raphers' now characteristic vice of 
over-burdening their texts with unpro- 
cessed text and figures. But at many 
points I had difficulty in assimilating 
the new empirical information being 
conveyed, and still more difficulty in 


reconstructing the argument being 
pursued after each new data onslaught. 


Finally, the underlying problem for 
urban political geography as much as 


I am not sure that this formula works 
for a number of reasons. First, it is an 
extremely .discipline -bound conception 
within which to start analysing urban 
policy-making. It gives a lot or atten- 
tion to mapping outcomes - who gets 
most access to schools, hospitals or 
Parliament, and so on. But the causal 
accounts needed to explain why these 
outcomes materialize are considered 
only in passing, because for the most 
part they have to do with processes 
which are in large part or completely 
non-geographlcal. 

Even where geography plays a direct 
role, it requires a fairly detailed politic- 
al science account to make sense of 
many situations. For example, Kirby 
has a chapter which is interesting 
enough in its way as a description of 
how British constituency boundaries 
are drawn and with what results. But 
the basic process by which the Con- 
servatives have acquired a massively 
favourable balance of seals for votes 
from the operations of supposedly 
neutral boundary commissioners ts 
never really explained. 

For an adequate account here one 
must return to the local government 
reorganizations of 1965 and 1974 when 
Conservative governments, largely off 
their own bat, re- drew the local gov- 
ernment map of Britain to their enor- 
mous advantage. Ten years later, along 
came the Boundary Commissioners 
with a brief to match up parliamentary 
constituencies to these boundaries, 
with the result that the initial gerry- 
mander has been faithfully reproduced 
. in time to add a further artificial 
dimension to tne Tory, landslide of 
1983. This is a level of depth -of 
understanding of the political system 
which any political geographer will 
have (rouble In containing -within the 
sub-field, despite Its obviously central 
relevance. 

Second, despite Kirby's attempt to 


for the rest of human geography is that 
there is no currently viable theory of 
space (or of the role of spatial varia- 


tions in the production of cities and 
regions) which comes close to match- 


ing the power and rigour of urban 
social theory as it has developed in the 
past few years. Kirby perhaps makes 
life unnecessarily difficult for himself - 
ignoring Oliver Williams’s pathbreak- 
mg ecological approach in Metropoli- 
tan Political Analysis, for example. But 
the fundamental asymmetry remains: 


me lunaamenlnl asymmetry remains: 
we have weil-dcvclopcd theories of 
urban outcomes based on the proposi- 
tion that spatial variations and conflicts 


arc superstructure!, determined not 
determinant. The arguments offered 
against such claims, however, seem to 
be little more than pragmatic examples 
and a hunch that spatial or territorial 
differences ought to be more impor- 
tant. 

Kirby writes at the crest of a small 
wave and we must to some extent take 


him as spokesman for a genre. This Is a 
role he fulfils much better than mosl. 


even if fundamental doubts about the 
genre itself remain. 


Patrick Dunleavy 


Patrick Dunleavy Is lecturer in govern- 
ment at the London School of Econo- 


mics end Political Science. 


The eighth annual review of BBC 
Broadcasting Findings has iust been 
published. It covers research into view- 
ing and listening patterns forthe period 
Janudty. 1981 (o July 1982, and looks 
Into audience reaction to some particu- 
\ar programmes- Ireland: a television his- 
tory and 7freAreAenare among the case 
studies. The review also includes in- 
formation on public awareness of 
CEE FAX facilities. (BBC Publics-, 
lions, £6.50), 
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1 3. general elections on average, entitled to pay special attention to 
wtile the Labour supportor expires trends that recur from one society to 
“fter' 12). but Labourites ;have more < another. It is at this point that statist!* 


12), but Laboi 


chlldrert. '-‘Make a 


as Alan Walk! 


□drjtes jhave: more-', another. It is at this point that sfansti- 
baby for Labour", ially less "cautious bqt sodbtogically. - 
headed his revievy more Imaginative .Investigators , will 
find the data exceptionally ftalallzinfe.:.' 


made by Marxist and neo-Weberian 
theory largely from outside the disci- 
pline. This new agenda marries some 
of political economy Urban theory with 
traditional -geographical concerns ab- 
out the impact of spatial arrangements 
on peoples’ behaviour, .concentrating 


To ordaf yout Inspection copies p/ease writs to the address 
below &tbtltig course taught end student numbers. 


of Butler and Stoke?. ' ' find the data exceptionally Tantalizing. . • 

picture’ was always medm- How much have strike rotes fallen jrt 

* • .< V ■<.'** • r -* j , 

r>‘:j I y 10 VV u.' t -.r; ' 


on peoples’ behaviour, .concentrating 
on flow government decisions help tp 
determine peoples 1 access! 'to services 
or political representation as the glue 
to hold i them together, . . 

• : ! ■ ■ ■ 


McGraw-Hill Book Company (UK} Limited, 
Shoppenhangen Road, 

Maidenhead, Berkshire, SL6.2QL. 
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BOOKS 

Europe’s 

empires 


He seems lo argue that adverse eco- 
nomic developments during the 1870s 
played a critical part, and he is prob- 
ably right. 

By tne turn of the century, the 
other European empires “all seemed 
threatening, for different reasons: 
Russia out of ambition, France out 
of resentment, Germany out of 
jealousy". The British retorted at 
first with a brash and ugly jingoism 
which reached its epitome in the 


these alternatives had been taken, 
there is something to be said for the 
view that a liberal British Empire 
could have formed the nucleus of a 
liberal world, and not withered into 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCA TION SUP PLEMKwr 


wnicn reached its epitome in the 

Britain, Europe and the World, 1850- Boer War. but later through ententes 
1982 1 delusions of grandeur with France and Russia. Alas, the 


1982i delusions of grandeur 
by Bernard Porter 
Allen & Unwin, £10.00 
ISBN 004 909011 9 


vital entente with Germany was never 
achieved. 

During (he interwar period the 
British Empire also lost its free trade 
character, and the author reminds us 


impotence. 

There are some oddities of lan- 
guage ■- “A fully-fledged frog" and 
'papering over the dilemma 7, con- 
jure interesting visions - and some 
inaccuracies - Roosevelt was absent 
from Potsdam for the very good 
reason that he was dead; the impor- 
tant protection given by the 1906 
Trade Disputes Act was against 
liability in tort, not in contract. 

Roy Douglas 
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thai r . "rf/ ,a lllc aecona world War who foretold 

ft.nk™,.! S decline den ved from that Britain would lose her empire 
fundamental, ineradicable and even- even if she won that war The » 
ually fatal contradictions in her mainder of the story is ln a sLe* 

Eled at at n ’fhP ShC Sln i. 8 " the workin « out of list prophecy. In 

fcr^r H(“ 

wav which “ ® cept that it was adapted to Britain's 

* . j *y . whether those others particular interests less" 
intended it or not - eventually led to P The argument that ’ "contradic 

mmmmm 






f .i^vanlages the »pense either 
of 'natives^ or of other imperial when seX JSmthSI 
£?#fcf r5 ’ £ n J 10 crea{c conditions themselves. Perhaps the f 
rtthln which traders - British, in- emSre could haw i 0 J 
digenous or foreign - could ^nrinn f „ u _ __ nave J°g» 


l the line 
did present 
free trade 
ged along 


The pope’s 
downfall 

England against the Papacy 
1858-1861; Tories, Liberals, and the 
overthrow of papal temporal power 
during the Italian Rlsorgf raento 
byC.T. Mclntire 

Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
ISBN 0 521 24237 1 


these empires, unlike the fr« trade 7 faSffV 1 ad T s ^don either 
British Empire, were cloJd 1 furtheT j. m P enal expansion or to 
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empire into a territorial one". What 
the author does not show quite so 
convincingly is why this “contradic- 
tion produced that’ particular effect.- 


pursue different economic and/or 
foreign policies in the 1930s, which 
cou d have averted the 1939 war, or 
at least kept Britain out of it If 
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c T Mclntire deals with a period in 
which an English Tory government, 
formed when the Protestant and pro- 
tectionist rump was still near the 
peak of its influence in the Tory 
party, was succeeded by a Whig gov- 
ernment in which Palmerston was 
solidly, and Russell flamboyantly, 
anti-papal, and Gladstone had re- 
cently undergone a permanent con- 
version to the Risorgimento after 
personally inspecting the evils of gov- 
ernment in Rome and Naples. 

It was true that fas Russell con- 
stantly insisted in public) Britain had 
interests in Italy, even in the papal 
states - the Anglo-Roman Gas mu- 

company which built the papal rail- 

t Rome 10 P vi, “ Vtcchia. 
Hut Bntish economic interests in 




^ USfl ^J ourrlfl l i-er/iiff Woodgobltn) bore thkartoweife : 
David King anrir dealgnaof the period broaght togriiff h j 
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governments of Derby and Palmer- 
ston in the downfall of the temporal 

EL 0f ll “P a P , *cy to ideological 
iwstiUty and he has no difficulty in 
showing that some even of the more 
jEj of Protestant imagination 

were to be detected in high political 
gJJ" thflt °“gbt to hfye'kS 

with th 9 knowledge 
HamenVry 8 n^^Mhe^Houre^ 

fhanWafi'fib'lS 

and ^th a detailed dlpibmafi^S 

sources avail- 
i&rlSS Sh °ws^that the British 
Government was frequently cauoht 

events^ 

SS*?!, creates the Impression 
5^1 ^ was the, hapless victim 

2? ® 8ang r df mindless Orange bully- 
lt:h riot.diffldift to'use 
the papal sources to create a tory fin 

i°, n ' pa il 1y ^ nse ) of file, 
events to show, how easy it was for 


# Jf, “tinted that British assump- 
tions that papal government was in- 
competent were untenable, but that 
government is shown lo have alter- 
nated between insisting it could gov- 
ern its subjects if left alone, nnd 
asking pothers to govern for it, and 
proved in the event to have small 
powers of resistance. The long-term 
prospects for Habsburg domination 
of Italy were dearly no better than 
for the rest of their polyglot do- 
mains, and the Habsburgs are shown 
here to acknowledge the fact. Nor is 
too cost of Pius’s policies reckoned 

Bwf«ri FrCn i Ch 9 athol,cs ^nt a decade 
nnff ng ti favour Of the temporal 
power which they should have spent 
t° terms with industrial 
•society, while Irish volunteers, those 
unpredictable lions under the papal 
throne, went back home to become 
Fenians. In short, Mr Mclntire offers 

LTT graph Str ° ns on detai l, much 
less strong on wider perspective. 
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; a social, economic 

i a^Hfeofo^cal analysis 1929-1935 
by Conan Fischer 

P Allen Unwin. £ 20.00 
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ment for the capture of politid V 
power but unsuited to play a m !' 
structive role in the emerging Third » 
Reich. I, 

There is much to be said for sudi 
an interpretation. Undoubtedly ttec ! 
were large numbers of worker! in the 1 
SA, Any organization which, during . 
a period of mass unemployiwnt, 
could recruit hundreds of thousand! .' 
of young men was bound to bavt 
large numbers of “workers" in id 
ranks. Furthermore, Fischer’s suggjs- 
tion that the bitterness of the street * 
violence between Communists and' 
Nazis was “possibly produced by ! 
competition for the same sopa 


competition tor the same sop 
groups . . . rather than the product 
of class conflict" should be take* 
seriously by historians who too easily 
link political positions with dan. 
And Fischer’s finding that, after Hit- 
ler captured power, membership ■ 
the SA often was a positive hind- 
rance to getting a job provides a 
important insight ' into the 
months of 1933-34. 

_ However, Fischer's work also gm 
rise- to a number of questions. To 
begin with, in n book which bases® 
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examination of a political oigama- 
“ tion upon an analysis of the ci$ 
background of its members, ream*- 
ably little Is said about what class b 
conceived to be. For Fischer it seems 
determined almost solely by oasjW’ 
tion. But is this very limited defini- 
tion what most social hlston®* 
- understand by class? 

As Fischer freely admits, hisst^ 
tical work “obviously falls 
the techniques of stratified rao®*® 
sampling employed by the . 
porary social scientist. Of his s’ 8 ®" 

. tics on the SA before the Naascsw 
. to power, more than half cog ■ 
i stormtroopers in Munich in J'"' 
i This makes all the. more dislu^J 
■ the tendency to elide the pw ”, 
i post-1933 SA. Fischer probjj 
would argue that, since the *wi 
i composition of the SA ®dj?- 
change markedly with Hitler* 
ing to power, 1933 did not make ^ 
much difference. But the fact 
the Nazis had come to power ntfjra , 
that motivations for joining tw ®jr. 

nization changed considerably l!W ■ 

. problem concerns the ad^P, - ■ 
draw conclusions about 
haviour from occupational 
■. ground. Fischer seems to 
. . fairly pnproblematic connenw 

tween material deprivation boot 1 - . • 
tfcal radicalism. But how is oj* 
■reconcile observations of tpn®“^. 
apathy among the unemplW c “ r 
fog the depression with Rsch fr * JJj' 
turcof hundreds of thousands 
workers , driven by unempto)^^® 

rittfical political, activism? The ■ 

ws which give rise tp.poljtical wgg , 
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Humanities 
in school 


Authority, Education and 
Emancipation: a collection of papers 
by Lawrence Stenhouse 
Heinemann Educational, £12.50 
ISBN 0435 808540 


have been largely confined to an elite) 
much more widely available, and in 


think for themselves" about these 
issues. The teacher, on the other hand, 
was conceived as a “neutral" chairman 
who might nevertheless challenge the 


participants to produce evidence or 
£roundato support the claims they 
make. These discussions were to be 
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supported by packs of material - what 
Mennouse often calls “evidence" - 


stenhouse often calls “evidence" - 
from the field of humanities 
(social studies, arts and religion). 

in so far as Stenhouse's book is an 
account of the development and imple- 
P^yap” 11 of the ideas (the "theory") 
(i P^ePUwIrich it largely Is) 



were first staked out. True ennueh, 
there arc allusions to arguments for lhe 
educational value of lhe humanities 
which resemble those in he found in P. 
H. Hirst s paper “Liberal Education 
and the Nature of Knowledge" - hut 
they remain allusions to arguments, 


not arguments themselves. 
In the context of the on 


The late Lawrence Stenhouse, teacher 
turned educational researcher, was 
probably best known for his leadership 
of the Humanities Curriculum Project 
in the late sixties and early seventies. 
This project, jointly funded by the 
Nuffield Foundation and the Schools 
Council, was given special urgency by 
the decision to raise the school leaving 
age to sixteen. The present volume 
takes that project, its inspiration, its 
promotion and evaluation, as its focus, 
The book begins with a foreword, 
which is really Stenhouse's academic 
autobiography, and this is followed by 
16 pieces of work most of which have 
been published before. These items are 
grouped into three parts, each part 
pertaining to a different period of the 
author’s work (roughly pre-project, 
project, and post-project) and each 
n8vuigits own brief editorial introduc- 
tion. 


Lawrence Stenhouse 


absence of sustained and detailed argu- 
ment for the points of view presented, 
and occasionally, plain evasiveness in 
dealing with difficulties others have 
raised about some of the project's 
leading ideas - for example, the idea of 
teacher neutrality. 

Take the notion of humanities itself. 
The term is defined by a list (social 


In the context of the project iisctf, 
humanities subjects owe their justifica- 
tion to the fact that they can he 

3 uarried for materials to he used in the 
iscussion of controversial human-in- 
terest issues - out of which the eman- 
cipation of the book’s title is supposed 
to come. But if emancipation really is 
the object, rather than lhe humanities 
(about which Stenhouse communicates 
no real passion), then what the book 
lacks is a systematic discussion of what 
the author conceives to be the relation 
between knowledge and freedom. 

The title of Stciihouse's book prom- 
ises considerably more than the book 
delivers. Those who turn to it in the 
hope of finding a reasonably cogent 
account of some aspects of liberal- 
progressive educational thought in the 
sixties and seventies will be dis- 1 


S Jinted. An historian of education, 
ins over the remains of (he neriml 


studies, arts, 


religion); 
ussion of | 


there is no 


systematic discussion of the education- 
al value of the humanities; and apart 
from a quotation from the 1910 edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Brltannlca there 


picking over the remains of the period] 
might find it revealing. 


al value of the humanities; and apart Grenville Wall 


from a quotation from the 1910 edition 


is no reference to renaissance human- 
ism where claims for the humanities 


Grenville Wall is head of the school of 
philosophy and religious studies at 
Middlesex Polytechnic. 


Two principal educational aspira- 
tions, one egalitarian and one liberal, 
are expressed in Stenhouse's book. 

Tka aaalit.J.a ! al — _ I- .1 iL. 


Gaining 
a PhD 


depended on finance, to build labor- 1 


atones and to support research stu- 
dents, and what became available 


The egalitarian aspiration is that the 
schools should aim to make the be- 
nefits lo be derived from an education 
in humanities (which Stenhouse claims 


much more widely available, and in 
particular, to those pupils directly 
affected by the raising of the school 
leaving age. Tfte liberal aspiration is 
seen as completrienting the egalitarian 
one: that a new method or style of 
teaching should be devised, especially 
for 15-16-year-olds about to leave 
school, which treats pupii/students as 
young adults and minimizes reliance on 
the authority of the teacher. 

. Ih the Humanities Curriculum Pro- 
ject it was proposed that the first 
aspiration could be met by devising a 
programme of study based on ah 
examination of controversial human 
issues likely to engage the attention of 
older pupU/students, such as war, 
education, the family, and relations 
between the sexes, Tne second aspira- 
tion was to be met by proposing that 
the examination of such controversial 


How the PhD Came to Britain: a 

century of struggle for postgraduate 

education 

by Renate Simpson 

Society for Research into Higher 

Education, £9.75 

ISBN 0900868 95 3 


It is difficult today to Imagine post- 
graduate research without the PhD 


owed more to private benefactors than 
to (he state; in Scotland, for example, 
the situation was transformed in the 
1900s by the research grants of the 
Carnegie Trust. 

Each university had its own degree 
scheme, but none had a PhD. Simp- 
son’s most interesting finding is that 
the campaign for such a degree was not 
based on the demands of pure re- 
search, or the need lo train academics, 
but on the desire to attract more 
overseas students, to whom the ex- 


degree and its accompanying thesis. 
Yet the PhD was a latecomer to the 
British university scene* it was intro- 
duced only at the end of (he First 
World War, Imposing a standardized 
pattern on research activities which 
were already complex and well-' 
developed. In this useful monograph 


isting masters’ degrees (which carried 
no status abroad) or higher doctorates 
(which took loo long) had little to 


Renate Simpson speaks of a “century 
of struggle", but it was not really until 


of struggle", but it was not really until 
the 1850s and 1860s that the research 
Ideal of the German universities, the 
home of the PhD, began to make an 
impact on British discussions of uni- 
versity reform, and the same decades 
saw the first of many calls for the 
promotion of scientific research and 
advanced training to prevent Britain 
falling behind her industrial rivals. 

The background to the story is 
familiar, but Simpson breaks new 
ground in showing how the idea of a 
postgraduate phase of study was gra- 
dually clarified, and she brings 
together much scattered material from 
university archives in order to trace the 
developments in individual universi- 
ties. At Oxford and Cambridge, devp- 
tion to the old ideal of libera l education 
and a grudging attitude to graduates of 
other . universities were obstacles to 
progress, but there were bolder initia- 
tives in London, Manchester, and 
Birmingham. It was in the 1890s, it 
would seem,, that something like ;the 
modern pattern of postgraduate re- 
search became recognizable. Much 


offer. In the 1900s, there was much talk 
of the need to keep colonial students 
loyal to the universities of the metropo- 
lis, and Oxford took a special interest 
in the question after the Rhodes scho- 
lars began to arrive. But It took the 
First World War to bring (he issue to a 
head, as it raised the-temptlng prospect 
of diverting the stream of American 


postgraduates from Germany lo Bri- 
tain. The Foreign Office under 'A. J. 


tain. The Foreign Office under 'A. J. 
BaJfour began to prod the universities, 
and the PhD scheme was the result of 
two university conferences in 1917 and 
1918. Although not all the universities 
were equally enthusiastic, the PhD was 
significant as the first degree to have a 
standard national form, and the whole 
episode shows how in the atmosphere 
of war and reconstruction the universi- 
ties were forming a closer association 
with each other and with the state. 


Renate Simpson does not go beyond 
1918, apart from a brief postscript 


which points out the unanticipated 


popularity of the new degreee with 
Bntish students, but her book is n 


Bntish students, but her book is a 
welcome addition to the handful of 
studies which discuss British university 
history on a national scale. 


Robert Anderson , 

i)r Anderson is lecturer in history at the- 
University of Edinburgh. 
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Theory and Resistance in Education 

A Pedagogy for the Opposition 
HENRY A. GIROUX, Boston University 
Foreword by Paulo Friers 

This book will find a ready market in sociology of education, 
curriculum studies and social and political education courses 
and amongst radical educators. 

It fills the gap in the existing literature by combining 
theoretical analysis in the sociology ol education with an 
exploration of its Implications for radical pedagogy, 
cased £15.00 paper £6.50 


Testing Children 

Standardised Testing In Local Education Authorities and Schools 
CAROLINE GIPPS, STEPHEN STEADMAN, 

TESSA BLACKSTONE and BARRY STIERER, L/niven/ty of London 
Institute of Education 

A book for teachers, local authority advisers and officers, 
educational policy-makers and educational psychologists. 

Examines the ways tests are used to monitor standards in 
school, to screen children, to aid transfer between schools 
and for acountabllity purposes. 

It reviews present practice and policy In testing, discussas 
the attractions and limitations of standardised testing and 
offers practical ad vice to local education authorities and 
schools, 
cased £14.50 


ftSBSfflkS!!E alion 8nd Ernancipation 


This collection of papers, lhe last book that Lawrence 
Stenhouse worked an before his untimely death, is evidence 
of a line of thinking which he pursued in various professional 
contexts. The book is a rich source of material for students of 
curricular Issues and all involved in education and educational 
research. 

Three discernible themes ere brought together in the 
compelling and provocative final papers; one theme Is the 
emancipation of pupils and students through knowledge; 
another is the need for teachers, at all levels, to regard 
teaching as 'an experiment' ; and the third Is that, in research, 
achievement is provisional — no more and no less than 'the 
base camp for the next advance'. 

CBaedCUSQ 


Sex Differentiation and Schooling 

Edited by MICHAEL MARLAND, Head, North Westminster Community 
School London 

This international symposium brings together research from 
some of the most Important workers fn the field of sex 
differentiation and schooling. Many of the strategies 
considered are to do with changing attitudes, as much as 
direct curricular and organizational changes, to try to make 
schooling and the opportunities for learning more equal for 
both girls and boys, so as to achieve more nearly the 
fundamental educational aim of meeting the individual needs 
ofohlldren. , 

cased £10,50 
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The Transformation of Higher Learning, 1860-1930 Expansion, 
Diversification, Social Opening and Professionalization in . 
England, Gemianyi Russia aha the United States 
Konrad Jarausch/ une!983, £24.00 
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Videoj the educational challenge 

DV DaKIw W — a 


Robin Mou 

Groom Helm t 


SBSSa&pa* 

tSBNQ 7099 1747 3 : 


about , video, this! very 
j b°°k ■& b ; polemic against 1 
me mad^acy of current teaching 
methods m meeting the challenges- of 
or -so; Robin: 

vnSSii^W v dc0 V a means 'Of re- 
.current teaching prac- 
^ ar 8bes- that video should be . 
^ tea . c hfog actttititsj, 
--fo till . &b balance 
tlhh?»A " te&Cher-centred" Oduoa- 
I0h l^iud^learq er^Mntrt& < vbtudy*^ 


Moss argues that video has the 
potential to stimulate and support 
individual study, by motivating lear- 
ners to be self-reliant, to satisfy their 
natural curiosity, to Initiate their own 
Studies. He is frank about the rela- 
tive failure to date of the educational 
television units in universities, and Of 
educational broadcasting ^ Interest- 
ing views from someone who has lust 
left one such unit to .become, h'?aa of 
educational programme services at 
the Independent Broadcasting Au- 
thority - but he argues that advances 


potential |s to be realized. As well as 
pstrich-Hke attitudes, there are se- 
rious structural and training Obstacles 
to be overcome before video can be 
used in 'the ways proposed. There is 


A Feminist Perspective in the Academy The Difference if Makes 
Elizabeth Langland & Waller Grove, editors April 1983, £13.60 


in the ways proposed. There Is 
i dlscusslpn in the book about 

one, would design a. curriculum 

ftroupd video, nor how tone would 


disign individual Video programmes 
to achieve "learner-centred educa- 


thorify - but he argues that advances 
in. video technology, and increased 


familiarity with video equipment, will 
overcome many of these previous 1 
limitations in classrooms -and' col- , 
leges. However, it is the potential of 
video for nori-formal .and continuing 
education', for leaning outside the' 
classrpom i which n^ost excites; the J 
guthdr.' ‘.'v,' , ; ''.".Vs-, 1 '. '!■ 

. .The weakness of ;the bo'pk . is, (hat 
'it'r ratoly, 'suggests -pfefcisely .JipyV ttis 


iipii. 

.■This book is a useful counter- 
balance to the current emphasis being 
given to computers In education. 
Video is a second front In the Informs- 1 
lion Technology revolution, and needs 
to be taken just as seriously as dom- 
putirtg. "■ . . ■ •; !: 


(£4.80 paper) ‘ 

A Calculating People The Spread of Numeracy in Early America 

Patricia Cline Cohen March 1983, £18.00 

The Rise of Literacy ond the Common School in the United States 

Lee Sol tow & Edward Stevens 1982, £11.95 

The Imperfect Union School Consolidation & Community Conflict 

AlanPe$hkjn January J983, £^60, 

The National Society for the Study of Education 
NSSE82nd Yearbook Part It Individual Differences and the 
Common Curriculum '. 

Gerd^D Fenstermacher & John I Goixjlad, edltois /ane /9S3, 
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: Vart VLStaff Development Gafy A . Griffin , editor June 1 983, 


A- W. Bates 
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'tyr Hates'! is reader In media research 
methods, at ■ the' Open University's In- 
stitute for-Echtcqtiaflal' Technology 
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Without 
a voice 


Timely Voices: English leaching In 

the 1980S •••»■ ii-nua 1U 

edited by Roslyn Arnold Snnfmm t£ SSS? r? ,8 enera,iza ' 

Oxford University Press £3 50 £ from he mo ? t unhke| y quarters: 

KRNO °l r . mos * P ressm 8 current reading 

ISBN 0 19 554363 7 prob I eni with rcgar | to adolescents jf 

It is difficult to imagine the teacher not , to make tbe classics readable but 
of English who will derive from this J* deepen and extend reading skills 
book the continuous inspiration that developed on a range of narrative 
the tone of the editor's introduction we *now nothing or too little 
might lead us to expect: 'Timely a P 0ut .- new comic strips, films,' 
voices should resonate harmoniously X* deo Im . a g« and the mental images 
while retaining their intrinsic qua!- that 8 ow,, n them” (Margaret Meek), 
ities as instruments of experience". Our most pressing current reading 
Six of the contributors are Austra- problem? 1 would willingly trade 
lian, five are British and two Amer- several chapters of Australian re- 
ican. All were asked to write about searc " for ‘a thorough development 
“an aspect of English education they and scrutin y of that. 

felt strongly about at present". In Z — 

the event it is not, on the whole, Roger Knight 

strength of feeling bur the duller — — - 

wrttw of academic soundness that Roger Knight is senior lecturer in 

prevails. And this, at the outset, is education at the University of 

an important reservation; for unless Leicester. 1 

classroom teachers of English are 

persuaded to give ear to these "time- 

ly voices" the effort is wasted. _ # 

is Conditions 

this book is depressingly similar to ^ 
that presented much more graphical- 

ly by David Holbrook' some years OI SGI^VICG 
ago in English , n Australia Now. But 

where that was passionately felt and Z Z Z . — 

vividly written - a real "voice" was teaching Under Attack 
to be heard there - here the sluggish- by Wa,ter R °y 
ness and the phifistinism, the endemic Croom Helm, £14.95 and £6.95 
behaviourism and utilitarianism are ISBN 07099 2212 4 and 221 3 7 


and Douglas and Dorothy Barnes's 
chapters are useful, indeed timely, 
reports on research in progress, the 
first on written responses to litera- 
ture, the second on the present and 
traditional narrowness of the writing 
demands made on pupils at the 
secondary level). Like Margaret 
Gill s, Britton's chapter, “Reading 
and Writing Poetry", is one of the 
handful worth going back to. Though 
brief and sketchy it acknowledges, 
describes and compels our attention 
to those "undercurrents of feeling 
that make learning a rich nnd per- 
sonal experience". 

Elsewhere the sketchiness leads to 


comes from predictahl^^^^ 
mg rolls and educatfo? fCe! 
provided a cUmateKchSL^ : 

control by central gove^S^a . 
mg an involvement in Riff ^ 
has developed beyond aJS 1 " - * ! 
could have been %£££** 
years ago. Politicians who Si* 1 1 
each other to compete f 0r v 5* s 
seen as the real ctibwiic s™ 8 , 11 * *- 
education a scapegoat fo r 5, ^ L 
follies and mismanagement. Stnnul. ^ 


Conditions 
of service 


.. ......... h i«Hi Tuibv was ■ ... . 

to be heard there - here the sluggish- by Wa,ter R °y 

ness and the phifistinism, the endemic Croom Helm, £14.95 and £6.95 

behaviourism and utilitarianism are ISBN 0709922124 and 2213 2 

Wi'l er Ray ii . successful headmaster 


11 .,“,, uumaiiuiusm are u anazzjji 

voke and elaborate Kelly’s “personal. Hveo^th^S T/P ^ er °rS e execu “ 
construct theory" in order to show National Union of Teachers. 

that pupils internalize their teachers’, WWs otSnSn m* y ' f r ®P ec . ,s lhe 
-criteria for an^att in Enalish - "Ton u .? P°? m °n on most of the issues 
many Aus1}aMni?&ers roriimte ‘ S?S2f 2? t nd , ls “pcerned with the 
their oedaonw mnlnlu in P 0 ^ cs of school teaching, in nartinnlar 


wmup jor us io understand win ~ P , Ulie mni ' 

the stranglehold exerted by dis- '^y.recoi mmend to my s tu- 

credited models of English teaching S n f p?i 8 h .® Posl 8 raduate Certlfi- 
(Paul K. Brock). It is only in thosf ■_ . 

contributions where the teachers D nii ^ 8 b °ok begins by describing and 
themselves come to the fore - their L„.fe rig th .® “challenge to* the 
practice described, their difficulties teach,n 8 Profession”. The challenge 
acknowledged - that the reader will 
feel challenged with any sharpness to T 

reflect on. his own. Margaret Gill's I 1 FlflftY* fho 
chapter: Three Teachers: defining J. UM.G 

English in the classroom" show • 

microscoDe 

li»H of X od . t En S“ h ,eachi "s ">>£> r v 


.? l S 5 SS 55 SS*'- 

barking cloas men 

\ mni r— ^ 


r^TY9\4teac^re wer0 
\ otedonUnantly 

jnl J ^’” 1 i ! 


r ,u ‘“ vs «* y»«nnuanons, and sy a- i MfM . T7 T " n 

■buses and the outdated ideas they viewpoint 

express. s inBy by Peter Woods 

■ p^ Prls of those teachers a™ Rou Hfidge & Kegan Paul £5 95 
implicitly indebted to ttepiSiK! KBN071009342X 

ffeSSSBaSRS 

do n nfw=fi d ^ Wlth ,he notaWe excep- 
tlOtB I II whA pays surprisingly scant alien. 


B cuucauon irom 1976 to 07 qT‘ w ’ 
" °H U i ? fall I ! l,is re,a «vely u2i3fS 

addition the author fait? inSW 

0 the rather different mi 

j swassaeSa- 

1 . Tbe analysis continues into Uie M ; 

( chapter where the effects of i£ £ ! • 
s n|; hin 8 repurees available to edS 1 

• tl0n and the financial control iffi i 
; government are clearly and efE : 

■ spelt out. This is probably the dm ‘ 

! important part of the bool 55J : 

from his experience as a headmeS 
and from NUT and HM S' 

• Dr Roy is able to detail the lessE | 
but damaging effects of the cuboaS 
educational service, for eunS k 
school book capitation at 60per3! F 
1975 levels, cuts in ancillary staff; cm /■ 
in supply teachers, cuts affecting n» : 
dial teaching and specialist areas lib 1 
music, computers and swimming, h j 
addition he shows how changes in tb i 
basis of the capitation allowance (h ■ 
include items which were origindb * 
part of a common service) inflict ta 

I while at the same time enabling politi- . 
cians to claim that they are maintainu 
an increasing provision. 

The chapters that follow deal »i4 
the teachers’ unions and pay aid . 
conditions. They are informative nd 
up to dnte. Valuable information that 
all beginning teachers should have :• 
under their belt. The final chaptersn | 
nccountability and the essence of pro- 1 
fessionalism are perhaps the weatat • 
The issues are not thought throojh 
with the same clarity as the eiijjr , 
chapters and the case for teaite . 
autonomy reads more like spool :. 
pleading. The contradictions Immwd !: 
in being a “profession” (law and mei !- 
cine are the models referredto)andy« 
remaining able to develop the dost L 
harmonious relationship with pupi C 
and parents tliat Walter Royseeiutix 
cssentin! core of teaching, are ax ; ~ 
examined. Certainly the bromides cot : ■ 
tained in the last chapter no morelhu : 
scratch the surface of this dileima. i 

y 

Colin Lacey 

Colin Lacey is professor of education* 

the University of Sussex. \\ 

scathinely denounced mteradfcnia ... 
as trivial in its concerns and ta«WJ !•. 
tial in its research findings. Woos i 
organizes his chapters around the eg | 
traT concepts of interactloniso and raj , 
captures the rich and fascinating o* i ■ 
plexities of the Uves of teachers** f 
pupils. Fortunately the book »; 
written, with a sparing K f ■ 
tious technical language aw W«w • ■ 
transforms the jumble of [ 1 

research into a reasonably co«f^ p 
sociological account of the school; *** c 

laaat tka knnW, virillS B B* f ' 


GOtNGUP INTO THE NEXT CLASS bv Franroi Wmj 
why the lower middle class 

by the turn of the century, and shows how Miioh , i 

in ^ cil i ties ^t«Pb e r bainins, ^ 

; ■•'j:. ... -:•-•••• ■ 1 ' • standards. /. “ 

GO^tJP.JWTQ ^ENtopaSSiaanew title L ih« ^ : 


I Woods pays rii^ng^sS S 
non, few serious attempts were made 
to efit ■ Hc ^^^cflonist-perspective 
£22!I in! t - H0 L l ’ s ; In Britain it 

.afcsstesswar 

n^toopen up the “black box” of the 

BsjiSSSKiB 

■•Saisatas 


teaching quality. . 

On the other hand, WoojbJg 
mentions the critidsms that Iwvor^ 
-brought against interactionlya*® 
somewhat limits his vision of twiv" 
of interactionist research 
For example, it Is said that 
ists show a bias towards those w® 
power, since with such peoples 
easier to negotiate research 
The result is that we 


...Today, this 


—in - - ;■ : : 


: m iiw mutt id uini r»w B w 

nothing about the working oi ‘ 3 J®j, 
f management teams'in schools, 

- they make most of the key 
■ decisions ; about the meetings 

f * overnors; about the relations ^ 
eadteachers and the local autfewy 
i aqd the relations between ed**^ 
■ officers, inspeetdrs and elected n em 

?ven within interactionimj’s i tnj 

tion] territory of the dassroo®! ^ 
have too few detailed I studies * ^ 
■ contrasting patterns of iDlefa £ r haK 
. different subject lessons- J*»jF 
; WtRids’s excellent text wH 

new generation of researchers to 

•• Important tasks. :: • 

: David: H. Hargreaves 

Dr.HargreaVes i$ redder in ed^ on s 
' the. University of Oxfota. , 

t \ 'fitkj'.jd ••-! ii' |! '■ . 
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EDUCATION 

A gloomy 
picture 

Contemporary Education Policy 
edited by John Abler and 
Michael Flude 
Croom Helm, £9.95 
ISBN 0709905122 

Old Fabians might be forgiven a wry 
smile as they read this volume of 
essays. For, although they will look in 
vain for any acknowledgment of the 
fact, “contemporary education policy” 
turns out to employ an analytical 
framework not very different from the 
writing of at least a minority of Fabians 
twenty years ago. 

True, this policy analysis is sadder 
and wiser. We have had years of 
industrial stagnation, rising unemploy- 
ment and the failure of soft legislation 
to ameliorate the problems of educa- 
tional inequality, urban decay and 
disadvantages of gender, ethnicity 
and age. So no wonder there is now 
a stronger emphasis on the ultimate, 
constraints of the economy and the 
persistence of privilege. 

Nevertheless (as perhaps rather too 
many of the contributors feel it neces- 
sary to point out lest we remain the 
victims of recent neo-Marxist heresy) 
there is no longer blanket pessimism 
about an all-determining economy. 
"Autonomy” is the buzz-world, and 
there is once again room in theory for 
individual and collective action. 
However, in an interesting opening 
discussion of recent changes of intellect 
tual fashion in the sociology of educa- 
tion, John Ahier warns against swing- 
ing too far towards the alternative 
approach of the Birmingham Centre 
for Contemporary Cultural Studies. 

The CCCS, he feels, uses history 
illegitimately to present today's manu- 
al workers as a class generated by the 


any hope of ameliorating educational 
inequality. But once again tile analysis 
|s gloomy. For by consistently neglect- 
ing the content of education, the 
Labour left failed to formulate anv 
distinct alternative educational policy. 
To do so, they would have needed to 
defend the professional autonomy of 
teachers as a bulwark against the 
narrowing requirements of industrial- 
ists. 

By default, Flude argues, the most 
damaging educational legacy from 
Labour was Callaghan's pokey of link- 
ing education to industrial regenera- 
tion. Employers easily resisted any 
weak attempts to make them more 
accountable in the industrial sphere, 
but meanwhile extended their influ- 
ence over education in the name of 
greater “accountability". So ironically 
it is to the Labour Parly as much as to 
Thatcherism that we owe the present 
potentially disastrous political and 
educational ascendancy of those whom 
Raymond Williams has called the “in- 
dustrial trainers". 

Dennis Marsden 

Dennis Marsden is reader in sociology 
at the University of Essex. 


Continuing 

concerns 


it 


to the state and the teacliing profes- 
sion, the CCCS’s hope for grassroots 

nnlitinnl nnh'.-Jh. A L I .. - . 


underestimates the problems of repre- 
sentativeness and tne need for strong 
central policies as a rallying ground. 

Appropriately a third of the essays 
deal with the education of teenagers 
and young adults, analysing con- 
tinuities in selection and tracing their 
most recent manifestation in attempts 
to split “education" for middle-class 
students from “ training” for wbrking-. 
class youth. Here, Williamson usefully 
contrasts with England the much more 
tiioroughgolne German approach. 
Elsewhere, Professor Halsey contri- 
butes a characteristically optimistic 
(but to my mind somewhat utopian) 

u . °. n t * ie possibilities of English 
schools developing towards a Yugosla- 
vian type of democratic control; 

The reinstatement of policy analysis 
'* “be welcomed, although it leaves us 
wth uncomfortable questions akin to 
Wose about history, as to what we learn 
from particular historical case studies 
as Andy Hargreaves’s discussion 
ot middle school development) beyond 
a mistrust of blanket theorizing and a 
heightened sense that “circumstances 
alter cases”. 

Yet perhaps there are some common 
themes. Thebook concludes with three 
excellent analyses of the policies of the 
major political parties, which further 
underline the continued failure of 
P° ac y to come to terms with inequality 
jn English education. Indeed, asRbger 
Dale points out, Thatcherism delibeV- 
«eiy aims to foster selectivity and to 
cuf down what is seen as destructive 
social engineering ‘interference” with 
28“ asserted to be natural and' 
*ble differences of talent, desert 
ana toward. Fortunately Thatcherism 
painot- at least' up ta the present - 
*«n given. foil rein. Michael Flude 


Continuing Education for the Post- 
Industrial Society 
edited by Nell Costello and 
Michael Richardson 
Open University Press, £6.95 
rSBN 0 335 10186 0 
English University Adult Education 
1908-1958: a unique tradition 
by John A. Blyth 

Manchester University Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0 7190 0903 0 

The starting point of Continuing 
Education for the Post-Industrial 
Society is a paper given by Lord 
Ritchie-Calder in Rochdale on the 
occasion of the Open University's 
tenth anniversary. In it he argues 
forcefully for the recognition of two 
profound revolutions within our soci- 
ety: the rapid approach of "non- 
work" in a post-industrial era and 
the rapid development of educational 
technology. This paper now leads an 
anthology which is divided' into two 
sections, on “contexts” and "res- 
ponses"^ 

In the' first section Eric Thompkins 
assesses the ability of our present 
educational structures to cope with 
the real needs of society; Lord Perry 
calls for a reassessment of our initial 
education system as the only way of 


systems. He argues that the real pace- 
makers may emerge from the third 
world and possibly China. In the last 
paper in the section, on the Lancas- 
ter research projects, Keith Percy 
questions whether we now know 
enough about adult education to be- 
gin to conjecture about the future. 

The six papers in part two display 
personal, imorchestrated reactions to 
some of the issues raised. Ja ek Tivey 
envisages, a regional educational ser- 
vice, based on community need, and, 

S obs' to pre-industrial society fot his' 
nage - the guild. Owen Ashmore 
reviews, briefly but lucidly*, the 
changes within the university sector 
over the last twenty years and 
suggests that such resources 
should not be concentrated entirely 
upon the narrow band of 18-21 year 
olds. A plea for the development of 
media teaching resources comes from 


tered. while the editors' dcusiun not 
to consider the political framework is 
a serious omission. The stance of the 
volume as a whole is to demand 
political recognition of immense hap- 
penings just around the corner, hut it 
is at variance with its individual con- 
tributors, who seem to anticipate 
auiet and pragmatic recognition of 
(hat which has happened. And it is 
for this tension anu for the occasion- 
al individual insight that the book is 
worth reading, rather than for its 

f revision of a prescription for our 
uturc. 

A similar process has taken place 
before, and English University Adult 
Education, 1908-1958 depicts the 
emergence of one type of adult 
education during the first half of this 
century. Blyth concentrates upon the 
universities of Liverpool, Manchester 
and Leeds and their relationships 
with the appropriate WEA Districts. 
Great men - Waller, Raybould, 
McPhee, Tawney, et al - trenchantly 
take the stage, and the author's use 
of personal documents and recollec- 
tion gives a lively sense of their 
abrasiveness and idealism. The 
broader context of the social move- 
ments of the limes, while including 
some -alarming generalizations, does 
serve to remind us that while we 
worry about "non-work", our fore- 
bears had to initiate a continuing 
education movement not only in a 
much more reactionary climate but 
in the context of radical demographic 


shifts, two world wars and the de- 
pression. 

William Forster 

William Forster is director of extra- 
mural adult education at the University 
of Leicester. 


Robin Moss; similarly Derek Gains 
catalogues the possibilities qf educa- 
tional technology while discusiing the 
impact of “student-centered" think* 
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log on adult education. David Con- 
nor describes recent developments In 
the World of a WEA District; Judith 
Beil, using the "woman, question" as 
her starting point pleads for better 
counselling services. , 

The idiosyncratic nature 1 6f the 

contributions gives rise to a repeti- 
tiveqegs and a lack of .cohesion not 
only! between ; but sombthnes within, 
articles. . Gains discusses both Ieoh-: 
rtology and student peeqs; . bdt foils 


to relate theih; Tivey’s . model cqjp- v 
ziiunlty' service blandly ignores. many 
problems in the field already epcourt- 


Classroom 

equality 

Sexism in the Secondary Curriculum 

edited by Janie Whyld 
Harper & Row, £6.95 
ISBN 006318251 3 

There is a need for a book like this to 
discuss not only general sex bias, in 
schooling but the situation within indi- 
vidual subjects. If sex stereotyping is to 
be removed from the hidden curricu- 
lum, undoubtedly subject teachers 
must think about their attitudes, analy- 
se their teaching materials and look 
critically at the kinds of topics and 
questions set by external examina- 
tions. 

After a brisk survey of sex bias In 
school organization and classroom in- 
teraction, this book provides the stimu- 
lus to do exactly that for 14 subjects in , 
the curriculum. It is particularly good 
to find included such subjects as craft, 
design, and technology and business 
studies - even if we are told that no 
non-sexist teaching material is avail- 
able in the latter area. The commonly 
accepted principle :of separate classes 
in physical education is well challenged 
but perhaps the case for boys’ parti- 
cipation in home economics could have 
been more strongly made. Religious 
knowledge and music are not discus- 
sed, unfortunately. ; 

Tne authors are mainly practising 
teachers so there is ample reference to 
materials in daily use and examination , 
topics with which subject teachers in 
secondary schools ate familiar. The i 
amount of reference to research in 1 
different subjects varies somewhat - 
there is admittedly more research in 
some subjects than in others r but all 
the authors seek to give clear practical 
advice on how to make subject 
teaching less biased. Chapters end with 
lists .of additional reading,- resources, - 
organizations from which further in- > 
formation my be obtained. There is an ' 
extensive bibliography. ' 

Some statements lnck necessary : 
qualification, and the cumulat iVq effect ' 
of all the instances of disadvantage to - 
females is a bit excessive. However, the 
total: picture is convincing in stipwlrig 
how the curriculum may be teaching 
irrational roles on the basis of gender. ■ 
One must hope that teachers wijl be 1 
moved by the appropriate chapters in 
this book iq consider exactly what they : 
are teaching their pupils. . , > 
f ., : Vu .,!- . ''ij. 'V ;/,jw . . 

IVlargaret B, Sutherland ; I -> 

r * r 7V"* :; " ' _ 
Margaret. Ji. Sutherland is professor of 
education at the University of Leeds. 
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BUSINESS TYPEWRITING 3rd Edition 

Sylvia F Paries 0 7121 0294 9 £3.95 

CASES IN BANKING LAW 3rd Edition 

Philip A Ghearbrant 0 7121 0477 1 £3.75 

CASES IN CONTRACT LAW 3rd Edition 
W T Major 0 712104801 £3LS5 

DATA PROCESSING AND MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 4th Edition 

R G Anderson 0 7121 0431 3 £4.50 

HUMAN RESOURCES MANAGEMENT 4th Edition 
HT Graham 0 7121 0822 X £3.95 

INCOME TAX 1983/84 13th Edition 

Hemy Toch 0 7121 09708 £3.95 

LAW OF CONTRACT 6th Edition 

WT Major 0 7121 27070 £4.50 

GENERAL TITLES 

FINANCIAL AND COST ACCOUNTING FOR 
MANAGEMENT 8th Edition 

A H Taylor & H Shearing 07121 0043 X £ 7.95 

MAN AGEMENT AND BUSINESS STUDIES: 

AN INTRODUCTION 3rd Edition 

0 A Leeds, R S Stainton & C J Jonas 0 7121 1 281 8 £6195 

SENIOR SECRETARIAL DUTIES AND OFFICE 
ORGANISATION 3rd Edition 

Evalyn Austin 0 7121 10833 £595 

THE SOVIET UNION: A GEOGRAPHICAL STUDY 2nd Edition 
G Melvyn Howe 

Cassbound 0 7121 1980 2 £17.50 

Paperback 0 7121 1947 7 £9.95 

SUPERVISORY STUDIES 4th Edition 

PW Betts 0 7121 1092 2 £9.95 

Teachers and lecturers may nnd for impaction copies. For thasa or a compli- 
mentary copy of our Complete Catalogue, plaaso writs to Dept THES23S, 
Macdonald & Bums, FREEPOST, Plymouth PL8 2BR too postage stamp 
necessary If posted In the UK). T otophone 107521 70WK»\ . 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HANDBOOK OF 
EDUCATION SYSTEMS 

Editors: 

|. Cameron, B, Holmes, P. Hunt, R. Cowen, M. McLean, 
London University Institute qf £ducallon 

The volumes of this Handbook bring together a wealth of bask and 
valuable informalloh about the educational systems of over sixty 
countries. For each country the Information Is arranged systematically 
so that comparisons can be made. Each educational system is however 
placed within an account of historical developments, the social 
structure arid the economics' of the country concerned. Wherever, 
possible statistical data are provided and Information given about 
relevant legislation. . 

Volume it Europe arid Canada (edited by B. Holmes) 

this volume deals with oyer twenty European Countries, and with 
Canada. The Introduction to the volume examines the similarities and 
differences found in; Europe, and throughout the volume the Issue of 
educational choke available to children as they move through the 
system. Is discussed In detail. 

0471900796 738pp July'83 Vol.l $47. S0/£ 25.00 

Voluinp lit Africa and the Middle East 
(edited by |. Cameron and P. Hunt) 

This volume covers’ oyer twenty countries in Africa and theMiddle East. 
The diversity of educational systems, develqpmeni and context Is 
reflected in the editorial Introduction to the two major parts of the 
volume, and In the introductions to the discussion of specific countries 


ciflc countries 

or.groups qf countries as.Tequired. • 

04719Q0796 90Gpp . July’83 Vol.l! $47.50/£25.00 

■ Volume lilt Asia, Australasia and Latin America 
' (edited by It,. Cowen and M. McLean) 

This volume (ISBN JM71 90214 4) Is due to be published late 1983. 
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education 


Child 

fsm, inde^ndencr^crea^itr^d 'rTi.n' consumers ’ views fessionaP’ educationist, who seemi 

fPllfroH spontaneity. Rejecting Spinoza's die- SvHrwtS ‘ most willing to listen and respond 

li vll ,um that a free man is oiie who lives n y inn "?/**.* * h directly to what the young people are 

— according to the dictate of reason D d Br °ri<faglon saying about the frustrations, the bore- 

Freedom and Education: (awards a alone", Lankshear claims that the R outledge & Kegan Paul, £3.95 do , m ' lhe poverty and the shame of 

non-rationalist philosophy ofcducai Inn ^ lo P me . n , 1 °( A®S P erso « P™P- ISBN 0 7100 9446 9 being unemployed, 

by Colin Lankshear poses considerate liberty for children jT hi , fiHrli _ r . ■ . „ ■ „ . Not surpnsmglyihe solutions he 

Milton Brookes iwt n r the , ° f Iheir education. a \ A , boks ■ , 2 d ° ul °f °H* rs suc h as creating more jobs and 

fSBN09597^fin7 fn Mixed Ability Grouping, Charles % lh high technology investment, are 

MliSi !r 07 , B u-'. ,ey Dav,d Bri fes bring a JJL ^ h ' te tned . Wlth Proseletysing couched in political rather than edu- 

Mwed Ability Grouping i a philosophical perspective to bear on ff al 0 ,° communicate to the educa- rational terms. Nevertheless they do 

phOosophlcal perspective the contentious issue of streaming - a £ Ub ,C . JUs! what 11 ,s ,ha ‘ hcl P to justify the hope that a book 

by Charles Bailey and Davfd Bridges fundamental element in the debate ; cr l? JM.® 8 ers to truancy, vandal- such as this, if it reaches its wider 

Allen & Unwin. £g.5Uand£3.50 about comprchensive education. They SJJjf™ Th!* 01 ?. of d,s ™P tlv e be- potential audience of politicians and 

rSBNQQ4 3 701345 and 37Q1353 draw ° Ut the ideo *°g<cal ll i JiSLnto a. JZ- V ?F f^ inistrators - ^11 be sufficiently 

■ ff r ■ 1 : — — : nltns ancf assumptions which unaerlv **?■!, statements, describing the telling to exert some influence nn 

^^.' s 8 conception of education, »nuch apparently practical argument ^ sfain c d , at f empt by a handful of policy. 

b “ ! h ard dy perennial, nlthougf their approach is bedevilled lde , a . llsfs . provide a For the professional there are few 

m which ts connexion with the pursuit by a tendency- an occupational hazard fh«fi iCa educatl °nol alternative for new ideas as such in this volume Its 
3fiik!*T ed8e f . ,e “cqursition of philosophers tackling substantive l. b j Se J’° un 8 ste 3 rs _whom the system values lies rather in its potential to 
Because of lo f 1 he r 6 oa ls ■ P' a J tlcal . is f sues “ to take two steps t ad condemned through its own fai- bring to the forefront of p?of£siona° 

*i abll,I >'. ,s a,so a secon- backwards for every one step forward. T , , debate the idiosyncratic voice of 

i &“5 SlderatIo i ,and P erso > la IP ,, al- Inlh,scase this means that the authors’ . Jj W* ow °J School, by con- those who must suffer what others 

ilies and personal goals lake preced- eventual advocacy of mixed abSty trasl> 11 ,s " ot ‘he authors but the decide is gemd for them hS whose 

SK LBS? and 8jjafs associated teaching emerWwith such aS y ° u "? tars *P**- The first part own opiniK wely 

Sin JSS fcSS ad D a, ‘ it , ude ? ra ‘her degree of quaffneation that it would 2«,i h 5n book ,s fl ser,es of ‘nterviews ' 

JHj !£!!} ,n, e fleet. Probably It is best no j involve anyone, however impres- ^ h 7 ? I? un S people aged between Patricia Rrnnrlfoot 

educaHon “ «?#! 1 he S peutic ™ nce P l °f ? d by ,he ar g“menfs, changing his or i r 6 h an , d . nea . rly a!I whom left - W Broa<lf 00t 

“IS! I0II, .i. 1 Sl- bc i^yehoanalytic, her own practices in any way at all. scho L ° ! at 16 and who are now either Patricia rZwZZ ■ ] 

overtones hat rh's implies, and itslfnksl L The question, though, of whether v y orkmg ’ unemployed, or inhabiting eduSnna^t? d ^? t i “• leci } trer in 

f/m oLV 'Wrad'fou of progress iv- this should be treated as primarily an twiI, S ht world" of the Youtf educn!lon at the University of Bristol, 

SlLmEi /hffd-cenired approaches,! lde °logical issue is not itself subjected 9PP 0rtu, ““es Programme. The inter- ■ 

f r0m Rousseau in the eight- to the some kind of sertitinv ' Th«. Vlewees . were all volunteers who 


autonomy so that, hiBdapt Rousseau. r¥T 11 • 

children arc made free by heing every- I All 1TIA 111 

where in chains. This view, which -*■ -liAC UJI 

Lankshear terms the authoritative or 

rationalist approach, he secs as based irAii -m /ivitm 

on authority, rcnection and discipline. V U UI U W II 

In its place he recommends the “indi- * 

vidunJisi" approach represented by 

such educators as A.S. Neill, which he WOl^flS 

describes as involving a commitment to - f 


influence on practice and policy and 
can thus help to make the voung 
people's views heard. To anyone 
who has studied the process of policy- 
making in which pragmatism and 
finance rank rather higher than pro- 
fessional idealism, this seems a vain 
hope. On the other hand, it may be 
significant that it is Frank Field, the 
only respondent who is not a ‘‘pro- 
fessionar educationist, who seems 
most willing to listen and respond 
directly to what the young people are 
saying about the frustrations, the bore- 
dom, the poverty and the shame of 
being unemployed. 
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n the i course of their education. c\"L/ ?T^ 0 KS - , a, A d Uut °f siich as creating more jobs and 
fn Mixed Ability Grouping, Charles 5™ t A ^J nf ™ ,h Cmae, R°- high technology investment, are 

Bailey and David Bridges bring a ffl. , h,te tned . Wlth prosefetysmg couched in political rather than edu- 

philosophical perspective to bear on C ur m H nica,e u to «|>e educa- rational terms. Nevertheless they do 

the conlrnf niiE Ihma nf _ MOnai public lUSt what it IS (hm hcln tn mctifu »ho k nrtA >k.. - c__ i. 



Students at Nairobi Poly. 


luuuMuemui eiemem in the debate a “ 5 “.iT 3 yanaai- au^n as inis, it it reaches its wider 

about comprehensive education. They ThLf rt k ®L d “™ ptlve be ‘ P° te . ntial audience of politicians and 

effectively draw out the ideological J be “ book * were very administrators, will be sufficiently 

alms and assumptions which underly ifS, nU k desc h nb ' n ^. tel ! n « to e -«rt some influence on 

much apparently practical argument ^ sfai " ed at fempt by a handful of policy. 


much apparently practical argument, at fempt by a handful of policy. 

Although their approach is bedevilled jJfS 1 *. r ? P mvide a For th e professional there are few 

bp tendency- art occupational hazard SJS 1 ^L, in d “f at,ono i a!ter " at,ve for ne ,w ideas as such in this volume. 'IS 

of philosophers tackling substantive - the system u a - ,ues lics rather in its potential to 

practical wsues - to take two steps , ad condemned through its own fai- bring to the forefront of professional 

backwards for every one step forward. i*' T ; . debate the 

n this case this means that the authors’ , . . oul °f School, by con 


lure. “ jlkot- ,i or processional 

, n*» ou, of School, by con- l« who' m u« whaT^h^ 

book ^ a series of interviews y 


psycnoanaiytiCj ■ 

overtones that this implies, and itslfnksl 
are with a long tradition of progressiv- * 
ism and child-centred approaches,! ' 


F oot is lecturer in 
University of Bristol. 
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awTBTssMffi expansion 

Each of these 6 ^ gcs ‘ who , befieve tha « educational a“d k fflu ? nt ’ ^ dd le-class, Wdensity ~ 

fundamental socKd mo^value a? whmTh l ft mu ? b ! sacrificed if S?? ff *^5 Sgher Education In the Third World- 

issue in much educationaT^ntm^^ whatthe authors dismiss a S coho* ' ' .“f Pradummance of early themes and variadens 

S is ^ PhlllpG - A " bach 

on . lunges on equality thine the vounoster whn l«.». — I" . .j.l MaruzenAein 

^J hare,at f d . value of fraternity, 

futhnrKn-fo direcb0ns b0 ‘ h a «ack 
a PP L roa . ch “ to education, 
jvhe^her Ute authority .is .that, of the 


ihileX^d hincS !fn freed r* supposed that this Mcrifice is an^ P^re presented primal of ” y ^ AKbach 
and the retated d V alu?of ?rn12™> ly S " 8 °J h i r th ? n consci °us and deliber- S J e H (L oungster who leaves school with Maruzen^ Asia, distributed by 
From different^ iSwEnfhS in thc case of D-ItayS „ “ P .°f further education Blackwell > S15.0O an d$H.00 

authoritarian appr^h^o^ucalion^ ab7^“L r f.S n,tnenda . tiona on ^« d ' AftfSESlJ?" w v KBN962 2201192 an dil80 

whether Mia i_ . 5 a . uca i ,0 . n • anility grouping, or in (hd cose of > Wn .® dcscribes >n detail his meet- 7“: : 


wh ether or ‘hi case of in X? h d ? cnbes in detail b » 7^—. — 

t" ‘ ■ ■■ iiiiii n nn j rlffi' l ffll l te of ~ ■ clB “ rQ nm iwrTrr fi rY th » i the y ? t ! nB peopie at home, J,” [, he advanc ?d nations of the world 

In^f^aTh 1 ^ t 

leamere and imposesTrai?3! o^de7 b conflicl * ^lect Pn^nnH d t ng l f 6 intervle ws to 'j eresdngthat while universiticsin the 

and sequence of studv which hi *„U£ a 2l5T Pp 1 * 110 " one takes on the “L 'Sl 8 n $. °r8 a mzing the material Si 1 ? wor ' d ar ® fac ing a similar crisis 


leamere a nd imposes a ceri^ order ma°t inVe ^ to •»» .that 
and seauence of study which cannot hi iwi^ 8 ^ Pp^honone tak es on the f^iSftlUL an . ^organizing the material wor * d are facing a similar crisis 
set aside in order to Lfer seSem *E rihSSSS^i 1 **- wfl,|l « n « of ta hnnk °S kWp ! h ? ir P resen “ JH,!? no1 imposing cutbacks: S- 
or social cohesion. e m fkff r e ^-,“ spphl S a wr, ters to declare p " (r !j!5. r° ok V 5 a niinimum. The s,ead f hey arc still contending will] the 

Liinkchrar^ ” ' ...... their P°sition and annle nnsiriuAtu extracts from the nterview m-t-Jil problems of ranid W,,n Wc 


Lankshcar’s purpose is tn chaii^ rwSliffi*lS**P d Positively for !„ ra r ^ n “°’J 1 ,he u interview material Problems of rapid expansion. 

K; J° f r exQ mple, Neville Bennetr is t mely and well written RS 

I Jnytted to respond to some of iHa However, apart from a useful 


J book discu sses the Jj 1 *? a nd ddemmas facing unlvereities 

u- Prjoy implications of the young peo- n tba f ^ rd world. As one has come tn 
lildr? c CWS as seen b ^ experts in tneir f. x P^* from Professor Altbach this is n 
-n iniffPd T exam P ,c - NeviJle Bennett is u mely and well written little* book 
n L es L p0nd *9 s °me of the iT° w eve r . apart from a useful introduc 

11 thST S rISltMK by the lntervie wees as [Jg *S a P ter 1 . there is little here that* is 

I linSri^J! H b i Cir OWn experience of PP W ’ sin “ *he other chaptera have 
I I entering and leavnnv nrlmtmj appeared clseuihora .. ave 


, G'BjAtkinson • 

Gm tJjc 'costs’ of education |>e quantified? Can ir« 
measured, and can the two Uienbe rdatedm , ° Ulpue ta 


' thou i. < "'ici viewees as Li is nine here that k 

2SU?i J h . cir own experience of PP W ’ sin “ the other chaptera have 
S£! n ® a d leav,ng P riniar y school. ?J2 eared elsewhere during P the past 
■ there are many accounts of their ' ew y ear s as articles in 

- Krrv be rr ent on movin 8 to PJ ofes siona! journals conaSSf wjS 

:■ gaa.-Tai fS^asaSsS 

of^rnlddie E^. I ^ rnm l the lesson lS!f. ional domination of western 

aSSK 55 ^-® 

? fcBP^-Vas v general ml7n 

ta toon I, «, rBrely b^fSHS 1 
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vs trS,™ ‘fttfa; ; 

wider SuS-£SS l8 are . . wel1 highlJ ; 

’ ° n sLai&iaES 

. few °f society and avoided gradate iS ! 

>. Us P. oyrnenJ but they have also evobed ■ 

11 10 mem • behveen ffWnt ' 

ional ai ?^ universities in plannmife 

; of devel °PP 1ent Tll cadvanfiw 

bers ril no h P S rc C0 f 0perat,0n J far outw eigh S 
h< « e 

Altbach also discusses cenlifr ^ 

periphery relationships, in many mi 1 

f" e most important concern of tie ’ 

in ooo k. In his second section he polos >' 
'? out that while third world unlvSn I 
OL are very important in the social, econo ' 

mic and educational developmeai of ’ 
their own countries they are at the 
. same time on the periphery of the 
•international knowledge networks’. 
Tins puts considerable strains on then: 
since the distribution of knowledge ; 
lar Sely . through western controlled ! 
publishing houses, books and journals, : 

— third world academics tendtowrite (w ! 
jj. an international readership, in Gun- 

pean languages, thus distancing them- ) ’ 
selves from their fellow countiyraei ;• 
The third section is devoted to Ibe 
strains placed on academic staff as a ‘ 
result of external pressures for raw 1 . 
work, publications and research tolls !• 

— same time as the financial rewarfs ; 
rid decline. (Most academics would echo t 

i a those sentiments!) TTiere is a partita; 

Ms lorly interesting chapter on lhe Indisii f 
he academic profession, especially in F 
sis Bomhay where staff were involved ini 3. 
m- bitter salary wrangle with the govaS' j; 
he me nt. Student activism is abo studied 
and Aitbnch suggests various reasons !?' 
ws why students are far more effective r. 

tic pofiticnlly in third world counlriesiiiin ).■ 

b- in the industrial nations, 
es The final two chapters are devoted i; 
tp to university reform, one in general .. 
in nml one specifically devoted to Inda- 
k. The pressures for reform - to becona : 
c- more Interdisciplinary, accountable, -y 
is efficient, and relevant - are briefly ! 

'e examined, as are resistance to changt 
st The conclusion is that although t«rf 
»r has been some measure of reform ta \ 
h conservatism and inertia of most wu- 
n versity systems have minimized tow y 
e effects. Universities in the^ third wiW [:■ 

n at the end of the century are unlikely! 0 j ; 
e be radically different from those of die { ■ 
n industrial nations in the 1 98ft- j ,-; 

’ Keith Watson _ |{ 

f Dr Watson Is lecturer In education et&t f . • 

1 University of Reading. __ 
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BOOKS 


EDUCATION 


Barely a 
kind word 


care.” 

ITiis book is an expression of the 
traditionalist's scepticism about 
change, and is in the same vein as the 
Block Papers and the writings of poli- 
tical groups opposed to comprehensive 
schools, like the Centre for Policy 
Studies, which it cites with approval. 
The quality of argument put forward is 
not in the same class as that prop- 
ounded by otheropponents of compre- 
hensive schools like Geoffrey Bantock, 
and the rough handling of evidence 
reduces its effectiveness as a piece of 
polemic. 


of the University Grants Committee 
and the National Advjsorv Body is 
hound io cause vonsternauon in uni- 
versity circles; both because of a per- 
ceived higher status and on account uf 
the potential resource implication. The 

elimination nr over-specialization in the 

sixth form will not please lhe defenders 
of standards in all phases uf education. 
Most controversial of all perhaps is the 
concept of the two-year first degree for 
all students, leading on to mure special- 
ist study or employment. Experience 
with the Dip HE has demonstrated thc 


Comprehensive Schooling: the 
Impossible dream? 
by Beverley Shaw 
Blackwell. £12.50 and £4.95 
ISBN 0631 132643 and 13263 5 


E. C. Wragg 


— r - ■ 7 u,mu,ia,i aiku LI il 

uidiculties of mixing two-year less spe- 
cialist degrees with ihree-vear honours 

ilvnrmc A : 


E- C. WVagg is professor of education at 
the University of Exeter. 
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degrees. A pecking order is inevitable. 
So this study is demanding a major 
change in the st ructure of higher educa- 

liftn 


The evolution of the comprehensive 
school in Britain since the Second 
World War has been well documented 
in recent years. There are enthusiastic 
endorsements written by supporters of 
non-selective schools, such as Robin 
Pedley’s The Comprehensive School 
and Half Way There by Caroline Benn 
and Brian Simon, case studies of 
individual schools like Stephen Bail's 
Beachslde Comprehensive, and books 
proposing a radical reshaping of the 
very concept and nature of comprehen- 
sive education such as David Har- 
greaves’s The Challenge for the Com- 
prehensive School. 

Beverley Shaw has added to this 
growing literature with a book which is 
biased against the comprehensive 
school ana has barely a kind word to 
say for it. Much of it Is devoted to an 
attack on the notion of egalitarianism, 
the Labour Party, anti-authoritarian- 
ism and the size of and complexity of 


Necessary 

change 


F,xcellencc In Diversity: towards a new 
strategy for higher education 
Thc Lcverhulme Report 
Society for Research into Higher 
Education, £3.75 
ISBN 0900868 99 6 


Response to Adversity: higher 

education in a harsh climate 

by Gareth Williams and 

Tessa Blackstone 

Society for Research into Higher 

Education, £7.95 

ISBN 0900868 92 9 


Excellence In Diversity summa- 
rizes the first nine of ten studies 


still in its infancy. Some of the negative 
observations are, however, quite unr 
fair. For example, he dismisses tertiary 
colleges in a few paragraphs, though he 
seems to know little about them, and 
he comments favourably on grammar 
schools and secondary moderns with 
300-400 pupils, yet within a few pages 
attacks comprehensive schools for ll- 
16-year-olds of a similar size as being 
unable to offer an adequate curri- 
culum. 

Despite the tendentious nature of 
the book, the author has collected, for 
those who wish to see it under one 
cover, many of the criticisms made of 
comprehensive schools, including 
several by sympathizers. In an early 
chapter he examines the comprehen- 
sive ideal as articulated by its suppor- 
ters, and opposes the idea of ,f one 
society”, seeing this as an unrealistic 
socialist vision. He argues against the 
concept of eauaiity of opportunity 
being used to justify the comprehen- 
sive system, and believes that it could 
equally be employed as an endorse- 
ment of the 11-plus and selective 
schooling. 

In two subsequent chapters on the 
organization of comprehensive schools 
he criticizes not only some of the 
general principles on which many 
schools are based, such as the use of 
mixed ability groups in the early years, 
or the pattern of tutor and year groups 
on which a great deal of guidance and 
Rtogl care Is founded, but also 
individual schools like Countesthorpe 
College which have tried to share 
deasRMMnakmg with their pupils. 

Perhaps a book as critical as this 
might have an astringent effect. After 
ah, it is easy to welcome some new 
1“ faj, and not ask oneself whether It is 
ruinilinc the objectives and guiding 
principles on which it was founded, I 
TOuItf have found this book more 


organized by the Society for Research 
into Higher Education, financed by the 
Leverhulme Trust. 

The programme of study was wide- 


;ing, considering most aspects of 
ier education. Each of the main 


mgner education, tacn of the main 
proposals which arose in these prog- 
rammes is neatly condensed and an 
overall perspective of the future de- 
velopment of higher education is pre- 
sented in the form of a report . The prop- 
osals seem highly rational , but the main 
ones will, of course, raise hackles, The 
eventual elimination of the binary di- 
vide by gradually merging the. activities 


In the tenth of these studies, Re- 
sponse to Adversity. Gareth Williams 
and Tessa Blackstone consider higher 
education's adjustment to a permanent 
state of resource shortage. Their main 
theme is the achievement of adaptation 
with static financing levels. Drawing 
heavily on recent work, and making 
useful comparisons with other coun- 
tries, they review succinctly and clearly 
alt of the pertinent issues, from student 
loans through to the impact of a binary 
divide. 

They also review thc implemen- 
tation of the main report's recom- 
mendations. They point out that the 
attempt to achieve less specialization in 
the upper age ranges of English secon- 
dary schools is a sorry tale of 
bureaucratic incompetence, political 
interference, vested interests, and sets 
of proposals which fail to take into 
consideration the likelihood of gener- 
ating adverse reactions. They also 
show that the notion of a two-year 
non-specialist degree will inevitably 
meet the same combination of obsta- 
cles. The fact that it should reduce unit 
costs, while offering many more 
places, as well as providing a better 
base for combining future study and 
employment is immaterial, if the 
opposition to its introduction cannot 
be overcome. The real task is to 
produce institutional managers who 
cau not only think through solutions 
but actually implement them. 


W. F. Dennhon 


W. F. Dennison is director of advanced 
studies in the school of education at the 
University of Newcastle. , 


School of 


prophets 


The Statutes of Sir Walter Mlldmay for 
Emmanuel College 
edited by Frank Stubbings 
Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
ISBN0521 247500 


For years the translation of the statutes 
of Emmanuel College (1585) has 


gathered dust on the shelves- of the 
college library. Extracts saw the light 
of day in Harry Porter’s Puritanism In 
Tudor England (Macmillan, 19701. 
Now, at last, scholars have at their 
disposal a full and excellent translation 
of the statutes, accompanied by useful 
but not excessive annotation and a 


the right direction. But the sixteenth 
and seventeenth-century universities ■ 
(from Elizabeth to the Civil War) . 
concentrated a much higher propor- 
tion of their energies on tne education 
of the pastoral ministry. As Flrank 
Stubbings observes, Mildmay saw that i 
the purpose of the "new college was to 1 
supply a new generation of ministers" ■ 
who would go out arid preach. ! 

The statutes of the college are, of 1 
course, a prescriptive rather than a 
descriptive document. Within twelve ] 
years of its foundation, Emmanuel was 
one of the fnost crowded colleges in 
Cambridge, popular with gentry sons I 
who had no Intention of entering the I 
church as well as with clerical recruits 


of plebeian or clerical origin; This 
perhaps undermined the initial inten- 


printing of the original Latin Statutes. 

The Importance of the statutes lies 
less in. their originality - for they 


“rabble, however, had it not overdone 
the demolition, and had more respect 
shown for the evidence available. 

.Too often quotations art taken out 
context to justify Shaw's point of 
view, when an examination of the full 
wxt in the original shows that a 
aiHerent sense was Intended. One of 


manv such instances is his citation qf 
tne HMI secondary survey as evidence 


resembled those of other coijeges, 
notably Christ’s - than in their , rein- 
forcement of one of the most important 
functions of the contemporary univer- 
sities. Historians such as Lawrence 
Stone have emphasized the extent to 
which the universities after the Re- 
formation Sought to meet the intellec- 
tual requirements of the ruling classes 
and thus.to influence the mental pro- 
cesses of . the country’s governors. 
Valuable though this emphasis is, it has 
tended to distract attention from the 


tion to be a “school of prophets” and 
certainly strained the tutorial resources 
of the college. At the university, the 
quality and character of a student’s 
education depended In the last resort 
upon the conscientious behaviour of ' 
his tutor rather than upon the official 
rules qnd regulations. The fascinating i 
If frustrating task before the education- 
al historian remains that of discovering • 
the extent to which prescribed be- 
haviour was followed, modified or ' 
ignored. 

Those who read diligently In these 
pages will emerge with a good appre- 1 
elation of the: manner in which educa- 
tion was seen by the moderate puritan 
as vital to the realization of a true 


function of the universities (and their 
constituent colleges) as seminaries of 


ministry. They will also be treated to 
vivid glimpses, of daily collegiate life: 


Among the mdny undesirable things , 


“Messed very favourably" , which is the 
wual way they report tqelr five categ- 
■ 2? 5 a J ln 8 «*?«*» out Shaw inserts the 
word only*’ ip his own text before the 
HMI quote ‘‘one sixth" which makes It 


Although at first glance it may seem 
that in this the colleges were simply 
continuing a medieval trqdliion, this 


(hat hinder the progress of them flint 
be studious of good learning, , no 


as |f they disapproved of what 
■ S&WWr- Inspection of the .origin^! 
HMIjeport , however, shows that theft 
actual conclusion was, ‘‘The over- 
whelming majority of schools recog- 
theft obligations in this matter and 
give much thought to them, particular- 
ly. through their systems of pastoral 


was, in fact, far froni the case. The 
medieval universities had educated the 
clerical elite - the dignitaries, of both 


S iller and secular branches oF the 
.Few resident beneficed clergy 
were university graduates although the 


be studious of good learning, , no 
little harm is done by the frequent 
converse of the young upon idle, 
matters;, for besides, the waste of 
time . . . there is engendered - In 
youthful ~ minds' dn evil habit by 
which they are most easily diverted 
frpm setioils things to frivolities and 
foolishness., 


<century. 


Corpus! Christi College; Oxford;- .de- 
signed to produce educated parish 
clergy - represented a, small move in 


Roseimary fob f- ’ ; ; 


Dr O’ Day Is lecturer In history at the 
Open University. 
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Child Management in the 
Primary School 
Tessa Roberts 


Effective child management lies at the root of success in primary 
educaUon. The author sets out to examine this fundamental 
aspect of the teacher's task by means of a realistic appraisal of 
day-to-day life in Lhe classroom and positive suggestions for 
managing young children. 


June IBM 


Hardback £8.50 Paperback £3 B0 


Organising and Integrating the 
First School Day 

Joy Taylor 

-This is a new and revised edition of Joy Taylor’s extramolv 

aily-racafnl knnb f I—. . .1 , . . n - 


successful book Organising and Integrating the Infant Day. Both 
the student in training and the inexperienced teacher will find 
hero a sound practical organisational basis on which to build 
their leaching skills. 

October 1B83 Hardback £12 00 Paperback £4.9b 


Relating to Learning 

Towards a Developmental Social Psychology of 
the Primary School 
Peter Kutnick 


The studies included here focus on the child’s underatanding of 
teachers and leaders and how these concepts are shaped in 
classroom relationships. All teachers should be concerned with 
the issues brought up in the book. 


Saptarabor 1983 Hardback £13.00 Paperback £4.50 


Children and Schooling 

Issues in Childhood Socialisation 
Philip Gamma ge 


Tt should help raise the reader's level of awareness of how 
ideological beliefs and assumptions are reflected in the hidden 
curriculum, a task that in the present fissile state of the politics of 
education is both important and urgent / T.E.S. 


10M Hardback £16.00 Paperback £4 .50 

Prices an cornet at time of going to prua. 

George Allen & Unwin (Publishers) Ltd. , a 11 

PO Box 18, Park Lane, 

Kernel Hempstead, Herts HP3 4TE. 


Microelectronics and office Jobs: The impact of the chip on women’s 
employment, by Diane Werneke 

This monograph focuses specifically on the implications for women 
of the introduction into offfcesof a whole newgeneration of 
computerised equipment, ft shows that while technology eliminates 
jobs, it does not eliminate work, and that women office workeb 
whose jobs are at risk most therefore increase, through training, 
their technical and organisational knowledge and upgrade their 
sk ills thereby achieving greater, job satisfaction. 

ISBN 92-2- 103278-7 £5 i00 


Conditions of work and quality of working life: A directory of 
institutions, Edited by Linda Sioddart 

Listing some 230 institutions throughout the world, including 
government agencies, employers' organisations, trade unions, 
research institutions and university departments working In this 
field , the directory provides up-to-date i nformat ion on staff, 
funding, activities, training programmes, current research projects, 
meetings and publications. It is arranged by country and has an 
acronym and personal name index. 

ISBN 92-2-102648-5 H0.00 


A critical approach to human stress, work and job satisfaction, 
by T. M. Fraser 

Concerned with man jn his working environment , this monograph 
touches on the disciplinesof physiology, psychology, sociology, 
ergonomics , clinical medicine and systems engineering. It is 
in ten ded for t hose needi ng a clear picture of the Inter-relationships 
occurring between the tangibles and intangibles of work, job 
satisfaction and stress. 

ISBN 92-2-103042-3 ‘£4.30 
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Grants 

SURREY UNIVERSITY: Dr A. W S 
Tatnni. IJ4.3I3 (rum ihe Mlnhiry of 
ucicnce (performance of visual rfii- 
PtoysJiDr. L. Hollo way, 134,274 from 
Ihe SERC (durability of fibre-filled 
pulymersj; Dr U. J. Seely. 144.595 from 
Ihe SERC (encapsulation and high 
tempera lure contacts on GaAs): Dr P. 

w. l !£ mn,cn J' D L. N - M Spyiou. 
£*0.2 [4 from the SERC (Ion beam 
nucroprebe for mfcroclccironfcsl : Pro- 
feaor J. D. H. BcynoivDr M. N. 
Sweeting. £4n.2S0 from the SERC 

fSnaceerafl miiiuvriiM i i 


sss^'srsnase i chairs 


p. — rjww llllm UIW 

(spacecraft engineering and technology 
rcwarehf^htv); Dr T> 0. Edwanft 
£12,917 from the Ministry of Defence 
(comjHiiQitonal support): Dr [. p. Cas- 
tro. £111.321 from the Ministry of Dc- 

(('flnifinclanltna^nk.Ld- . » 


/"■ w Minmrv 01 uc- 

fence (jnsiania neous skin-frfci ion): Pro- 
{««£'; M. Allison. £12.082 from the 
DI1SS fsireu analysis of model KBh 

^ wwr 1 E - Cnsrlc, 

£33.997 from the Internal (on a I Copper 
Research Association (marine eoim- 
stonofcoprunickclalloMl; Dr \V. Wan. 
EI9JJ6 from the Ministry of Defence 
(reunite radicals); Professor J. E. 
Hailey. I I8.3D2 from ihe SERC (hydra- 
tion mfciosrnrciurc evolution and 
mechanical property development in 

Pfo 1 «SuodhMT. 

£19.720 from the SERC (application of 


Awards 


Hie i Council of the Royal Society has 
made the 1983 Royal Society Esso 
energy award » Mr /.Masters and Mr Dr btafeoUn Green of the University of 

R. J. Webb. British Q« Corpornllon Oxford Inorganic chemistry laboratory 
HSJS 1 W'l dfvctojmicnl &«,. and of BalAo! College. Ys tte ffl 
i!° r **wir development of a winner or the America* Chemical Soti- 

recuperalive burner In a compact Into- «y » award in Inorganic chemistry The 
grated from for gas-fired furnaces. S3.0OO award, sponsored by ihc^Mon- 

X„ C 7 , S; , gSf“tk in i„ re Tlf; 

[£“!? w°«& 1,,d ? r,Clfca J app J iea - vnihcsis or compounds 0 nd \ n , he 

S5T - * ° r 

afler a distinguished French faifiorma- 

t J “"‘ Doin,J,i 9 11 *W«. J 18 , bui ldings of Robinson College 

5® L™ SJ’ 11 iponwretf: Initially QwibrMgea youngest college, have 

Associates Inc.; tho '™ n [ ,° fie of Uus yew's awgrdsTgfven hj 
an ^ " *° ld medallion. R °y*l Insltiulc of Brilfah Architects 
SimfaSi ° r lh , B P* 1 ”* 8 Enid f" architectural excellence. The build* , 
Mumfprd, professor of organizalfoiial were designed by architects oillrt. 
behavHmr at Mnndieitcr Shod! She & Kidd an/onfe. aiN ”' 


... J,., . II11II inc ,-|CKL 

, 15 olal CT0 ” »«lioni and spin effects): 

' Pcn^-'/i K Adams. £16.1-17 from Ihe 
SERC (laser diagnosis using high press- 
i ures); Professor D F. Jackson. £42,249 
i From the SERC {pion and muon interac- 
tion m camples molecules); Professor 
D. F. Jackson. 142J03Z Jrnm the EEC 
liissue equivalence requirements for 
high energy neutrons); DrJ. Arcndl/Dr 
J. Smith. £39.763 from the Medical 
Research Council (circulating methoxy 1 
indoles other than melaiin); Dr M. E. ! 
Bushel . £39.392 from the SERC 
(stoichiometry or growth and secondary 
metabolism in nrcpomyecs catlleya 
Mg 1 ? ™liuresj: Dr K. Evans. 
£28,2>J3 from the Manpower Services 
Commission (independent evaluation 
P u r °i^‘J: Dr ll. McGwk. £20,110 from 
the SSRC (development of knowledge 
u-.5u U,l !3 0tlrf a ™ parenthood from 
childhood to adolescence): Professor T. 

R LffMrl; D- Griffiths. £65 .(JOU from 
the British Gas Corporation (behaviou- 
ral aspects uf domestic energy conic rvg- 
ItonJ; Dr D. M. Mullock/Dr R. H 
I union. £16.621 from the Medical Re- 
search Council ( vcslcfc-mediated movc- 
ntcnl or macromnlccufej across cells 
mechanisms nod functions); Dr A 
Taylor. £39.566 from Brent Councii 
(hfpflu zinc space protoporphyrin). 

will he Presented with her award at the 
Feedback 83 DSSD user's conference 
In Topeka. Kansas. on October 11. 


The University of Liverpool has 
announced Ihe appointment of five 
professors. 

Dr Stephen Clark, lecturer in moral 
philosophy at the University of Glas- 
gow. has been appointed to the chair of 
philosophy in succession to Professor A . 

Dr Erwin Oabathuler, research direc- 
tor at the CERN laboratory In Geneva, 
has been appointed to ihe chair of 
experimental physics following the re- 
lirmcnt of Professor J. R. Moll. 


Dr Michael Lye. a senior lecturer in 
e University of Manchester's depart- 
cm nf geriatric medicine, has been 
pointed to Liverpool's chair in that 


Dr Barry Madcn, a reader In bioche- 
mistry In the University of Glasgow, has 
been appointed to the Johnston chair of 

bine hemidrv f!nrm»rlu h»M k.> 


wen appointed io me ronnsion chair of 
biochemistry formerly held by Professor 
T. W. Goodwin. 

Dr Kenneth Newell, professor and 
chairman or the department or com- 

S health. Wellington Clinical 
of Medicine. University of Ota- 
8°'. Nc * Zealand, has been appointed 
to the Middlemau Hunt chair of tropic- 
al community health In succession to 
Professor N. R. E. Fcndall. 


filiation. Beirut Is on show until October^ 


Evente 

The annual meeting of (ha Association 
■or Science Education will be held at the 


Sapj*"^ « untu October I at the 
Ikon Gallery, John Bright Street. Binn- 
Ingham. 


Professor Noel E.. Ossclton has been 
appointed to the chair Df English lan- 
guage at the University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne. Since 1969 he has been 
professor of English language at the 
University of Leiden. Holland, proles- 
“ r Ossclton is editor of the standard 

computer sdence has been appointed to 
a penonal professorship In the depart-' 
mem.Dr McGetlrick's research special- 
fJl 5 '"TOyBrnfag languages and ho 
niif f? lho yS lhc ™“offiarbook The 
Definition of Proxranmlng Languages. 



“Entrepreneun and the social sciences" 
is the title of an Inaugural lecture to ba 

DIVrn hu PmhfMi i -.11. rt 


given by Professor Leslie Hannah, pro- 
fessor of binlitcss history al the Uni- 
versity of London. The lecture will be 
given at the London School of Econo- 
mira. Houghton Street. London WC2A 
JAEjn^on Tuesday, October 11 aL 


° f ^ ien,lnc and Technical 

SfiSSK 

£ P e ,irr B.'arss s 

S Z'Z l i le Nallonal Marilimo 
Mureum. TJe lecture will be delivered 

24 In , lhe Un,VB ^'y 

Snfre TvJli . lecture 

WCt l , ?1i ^ acc - London 

0183^50^' from KTC on 



IA 


Open 

University 


The long-standing debate oo lie 
should give financial coopensdioi b 
library milhorlllcs in recogniiloo of Ac 
“oxtra-tcirilorial" service they pnrtfc 
is the subject of a new CLAIM nida- 
tion, Reference Library Smka-h» 
non. Finance and the Future. The Iff 
page report is available fres Lod- 
norough Unlvarslty/CLAJM fwita 
cheques should be mads out) wc £17 fcr 
Ihe UK and £18 ovcncsi, 
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Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Persona] 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


UNIVERSITY OF ZIMBABWE 

AppjtcaU onim mvlred for Un fcHowkw pon*- 
*5S^nS BOR .°i^ a S9 BAPHY: D *P*rtm*ntof Orography 

«!S£S 5 

SgS£Mi rat arS 

[Will nil on of an MA of PhD dBaraa ( with contidifiUi inwiuin h iflngm 

* u, l “ ,irtc » l roartwl*, hriirfng iha pratoHltfirt 
wjnjton of adult Khutor, at nm or hJfltutr Irmh Tim 

?***i qo«iBW and ttpKtanud iM oducaur. In 
jjf 1 "2* P 0 * 1 ?* 1 *- wU? wW* axpaitone. hi wotfe-odwtutadad^t 

S5SS5SSS"* L£CruREaH,ro! 

g ayjgg 

«5KBUS3«a^^ 

LECTURES HiPfSE NIO R LECTURESHIP: 


Raqlonal and Urban Planning Cantra 

of MBohanlcal Englnaaring ■*—*>■"«* •» — 

Appleanta itwuU luva a goad Honour." dogrn In Machankret IngWrewtag and 
pmhnbly .Nghat dagrM with a biu In EitglnHiIng Miiaitali. TucSog, tenveh 
and Muauhl nparlMu la Humhl. 

LECTURES HIPSiSENIOR LECTURESHIPS: 

Darartmantaf Ehaotrloal Englnaafbig 13 fwatal 

r 1 ■ Apa^cwit^iho^d h«vo . pood fen’ day-M 1- ? :■ - ufc 1 1 Enp mwrtng and * t tea HI !■« 
«!>«**«• hi on. armor, of ih. knowing dhdpllrm: 

. d ? cl I ,c f t ... MaahlnM ar Powor Gy.Mm., (Ui AppBrt Elsclro. 
rn^Bc^rnfacureva.. W Arotogua/Foww Untnnlea. Catporau tutua hi a 
. Chamred Ehgkwarlng (Mriiutkin and a poftgraduala dagraa wflt ba an added 
MWnllBfl. 

LECTURESHfPS/SENIOR LECTURESHIPS: Oopartmant of 
Buaihaad Studfaa (4 poata) 

PrefareiKa wfl ba gVan to ca wHaiea oapabla ot reaehhn and coMhiotkig raautUi 
S ,h " Tfwoiy. fiuriMM Wcy. Mirk* ting, F hanca and 

hM niQ#fH I ECOPDfTPCS. 

LECTtJRE8HIPa8ENI0R LECTURESHIP: Dapartroanl of 
ObataRrfed and QynMOOhwy 

^ " «**“*** htah* Oua«flc*floo ind w* tw 

■Xlarv ,h eflnfa- Vv f rt and taaa a in in reaearsh and taachlng. 

IMxScaU 

AMMant Lauirer ; Zt 11,854x432- 2*«j» 

Lacturar Qiadall . ■ 24 1.69a x 4» - 18,1*1x46*- 1E.CBQ x430- 

Z4I7.B06 . • 

licturarOnda I : 917 JHx 4*0 - ZI19JG8 

Saida* LacMar t 2420,100 x 900— .23.6(10 x 604 -24aU04 

ESSBE— . 1 Z»MJ<»«3a4-Z«RBo 


Aaaiaianl Lasiurer' 
Lacturar Qiadall 

L«UirarQredal 
SanlarLacUrar 
Profaaaor 
INen-Madleall 
. lacbiri rOiade II 
LashvarQreda I 
SMilorLacnnar 
Profaaaor 


umurarQredall . . : 21 MiaxBia-9.BMxBB2-2l13.4a 

Laehirar Qredt I : 2413.8*0 x 30* -» IB JM. 

BNilor Lacturar s 2*15,000x460- Z»llM) 

FrofatK* i ZflMSJx *13 - »^#6v 540-2*23.106 

Appointment on atmaaoli. according M'quaiQoadBiN Birdarpwhniw. 
CONDmONO OP ICIMCl! Both parenaroM and (hort-tann cnpacla am 
offarad. Pareona who are noi Zknbabwaan dibm miy ba appoMad only on a 
■hort-tann contract haala with aa MtJai contract parted of two yoare. Short- mm 
common, may ln«a»pUonaloa»aa. ba aatandid. 

81* «eplM of AppHeaJ Im, gMng AiR pareonal paifleutare Bnehidlno fu* nan*. 
Pbma and data of Mriti atej. quaaiSoalierw. wnptoyinanl and Mparhmre, 
pnaam aabrei data 1 of avalabWy. talaphana numbar and namaa and 
addrwwaf of (hraa raftratt, should ba addraaaad la iha Hrootar, 


odd r oa ia g of pirao refaraat, ihouht ba addraaaad la iha » rector, 
Appatnlmant. and Paraonnaf, Unlvarelty of Smbabwa, PO Baa MP 117. 
Maunt PtauMi Harare. Zfmbafcwa (Taloai 4-103 ZWl from wham furthar 
parttoutare ala ivaXabfa on nquoat. CaiHHdataa ahould aand an addHInM 
rapy of MrappBoMioii to iha Aaaaaiadon of OafnmanwaaMi UnlvaraMaa 
lApphaJLaOCardan Square, London WC1R OfP, bom ifrhont furthar jwrtictdara 
■fMWMHl. . 

CLOsmoATe for the rec&pt oFAPH-tcA tioMs is ir mveutm im. 

THES1 


m 

* ■ | 

■ ■ 



LL 

■■uv 

ia>ucAnon 

CXJGLff 


AppIloSMbtiB ar* Invited for the foUowIng position: ■ 

LBCTURKSHIPS IN 
PHYSICAL SCIKNCBS 

Candidates should be wall quallflad aoadamloallir. They 
should also have industrial, bualneas, aoademfo or rssaaron 
axpaiianoa. A aubstantlva Interest In one lor more) of tha 
foltowlno areas will be an advantage: (a) Iranaduosra/dontrol: 


spplloatlons . In solid, alala, applied . optics, or 
transdupere/qontrol. 

Salary loalai Lecturer 

Aaalstpnt Lecturer 


EIR1 2,466- 17,389 
EIR9.761 - Cl 1,930 


AppHullon -forma and other details are available from: .The 
Peraohnal ^Olfloe, National ln*|ltut* tor Higher Education, 
Ofdanevln, Dublin ft, Gtoalng data: 31 Oolobar. t aal 

























Universities continued 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

SiSiSfpMl? * nVlted f, ° m BUitfibly < * uaKfi « l Parao™ far the 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SERVICE ENGLISH 

(Department of Language) 

inlli^i rV il^hf n P ns ili SBClf P n of Language Department Is 
0011,808 fn English Language and 
8,0cteata at Preliminary Year Level (pre- 
fSu?? M, a " d a f° *? 0! 8i y® flr undergraduaiea In all 
^S^«f'in A ir£?cJ 0a, iLL ev8 I f 18 ™ 8/0 88 P B rale courses for 
^ to 2’ ® denc8 ^ Law. These courses 
PS, ?°d designed to prepare students for 
LWvaretty lever work In their chosen disciplines. 

Applicants should have postgraduate qualifications In Aoaliad 
Countries, fhe successful applicant w)f also be expected to 

xrarcttyZ" -* * 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
HISTORY OF SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 

(Department of History) 

Applicants should have a backo round in the hintnru «# 

toK^ n JS?^ y i a ^ achlavemeni. They aSotild 
bo reajr to adapt ffieJr teaming to suit (he Melanesian eonleS 
andwtlHng to co-ordinate and leach the History of Science and 
nclofly couraas to Preliminary Year (pre-Unlversitv enitvi 

SSSSnSSu ^5 compulsory andbaste foundationer 
University studies, Candidates should also be wiJHna to tasrh in 
Ihe same field at higher levels of Ihe University programme. 

TUTOR/LECTURER IN 
GEOGRAPHY/DEMOGRAPHY 

(Department of Geography) 

SEN,0R SS& 0FFICER 

th., ■ , • (Biology Department) 

■The anoolniBA uu k. fL * . . 


University of London 

University Entrance and Sohool Examinations Council 

General Certificate of Education Examination 

The Council invitee applications for the following Chief Examiner 

appointments: 

JUNE TDM 

HINDI - ADVANCED AND ORDINARY LEVEL 
JUNE 1985 

HOME ECONOMICS - ADVANCED LEVEL 
GEOGRAPHY. SYLLABUS A - ORDINARY LEVEL 
JUNE 1B86 

GERMAN - ADVANCED LEVEL 
MATHEMATICS - ADVANCED LEVEL 
SPANISH - ADVANCED LEVEL 
FRENCH - ORDINARY LEVEL 
SPANISH - ORDINARY LEVEL 

SEE'S “KJ * B 2S a 5! " tald Bflpf0prlat8 Qualifications and 

S?!!?.._" und y 6 6 w,lh *» years recant leaching experience 
fKPj*"® awenllal. Duties Incfuda setting quMttanpapere, 

Sm of Si55M 0rd ° flf8d “ “ 1d mBy ,nd,Hte “P*™*® 1 0 

. *« ««* fa,n » and further details write to The Secretary 
Ql K?r E «ii5fV nd a ‘^ 0o, Exemlnatlona Counoll, UnSreralty 
^ e L S,rMl : V ,ndon WC1E fiEE - Applloante 
a seH-adtfressed foolscap envelope. Completed 
application farms should be returned by 17 October 1883 previous 
* lhdabovB P°*la treed not re-apply sines their 
applications will bs considered wilh any new ones received, 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 

Applications are Invited for the post ot Director of Finance. 

The _ Director of Finance will be a member of the Senior 
Ad^straHve team called upon to advfSB on general policy matters 

aaftJMffas-r fi satw ss 

Wisax' and ■■ n™ dMo 

HlW’S 8 "* A l J " vterel * Admlntelrallon could be an 
, th l l J ,ori l ®* 1,18 Dtf Mtor of Finance wifi be such that 
eSSSw^H Buslnesa » Industry, could be 

1 te e *P eo,ed •tial Ihe successful applicant will 

experiBnce ^ « rn 
Thesalary will be on the Administrative Grade IV Salary Scale 

S5UKW®* por 

be , oWa! " ed 'ram the undersigned, with 
ftSy* name o* ,hre ® referees! 
reSenw: 40?1 * 14th ° Ctobw ' 1S83 ' Ptea “ quote 

A. M. Currfe 

• 5MV to ,h# University 
0| d CoUege, South Bridge 
Edinburgh EH8 9YL 


■LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 

SSlS*?**- 

from 1st January, IBM 
or as soon as possible thereafter 

Stfa aaasAai 

p* plus uss 

AppjlcflHons (three copies) ate- 

sara-S® 



University of 
Bradford 

TECHNOLOGY 

i^S! 


engineering materials 

ARESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

SSrsasarK 

S-T^ass 

terra 

by &E.R.C. 

SEHbE 84 ■" wtayd 

should have a 

say h EhJ 

“T® 00 * « a related subject and 
ratovam research sxnafienca >n 
uipWng and casting processes 

pi'-sssSS 

ratoranea number SOM/n "" 


UniVoraity of the 
Witwaterarand* . . 
Johannesburg •■ 
"'""MSSLfJ.J'S™- 

CH 1^» 


Initial aaiCrv' The 

IV Mt{on% W 2& n « to 
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university 
colLeqe of 
Swansea 


Fixed-Term U*T|! 

'W > ““tiorearehv(iM h , H .. j 


Victoria University of 
Wellington 
New Zealand 

Department of 
Accountancy 

SENIOR LECTURER 
AND LECTURERS 
(2 POSTS) 

Accountancy In tha follow- 

TAXATION AND/OR 
FINANCIAL 
ACCOUNTING 
ACCOUNTANCY 
AND/OR 

COMMERCIAL LAW 

Applicants should have 
an advanced dagrne In 

55 E? u JL l,n 5 or OpmmanBu- 
rato work axpariance and 
demonatrated taachina and 
resanroh abliltlaB. ThS Dt>- 
partment afrors uaurtei in 
a wide range of aubjacta 
In both traditional araaa, 
auch am financial and maii- 
aaemont accounting, taxn- 
11°"- commercial 

!“Y' S n « flnanca. and de- 
veloplng araaa, auch na 

ESSi\?f«J!5S? or ■ccounting. 
“■J} BV, OUral accounting, 
S?i d .computar-basad ap- 
pilcBtlona In accountlna. 
Program me B of study era 

asp. - ™:* A h .:..wfcE 

Kfctora* o «»,«• “ nd 


W !H*.iWS N 4& 

l“TSra_ Ja_ NZ$21. 


for Lac- 
. 660 . to 


Re^ # lrfS&’ p “ ,d tD 


Conditions of Appoint. 

3?r l .. Bnci method of ap- 

gi“asa.„ffAw v !: 

MBS!- 

from tha A&ioclntlon of 
Canunonwaaith Unlversl- 
y° H (Apnta), 66 Gordon 

nS!p ar 2'„™.i Lo,l . don wcih 

SV F 6eft, B bW e r| , &" - 


University of 
Hong Kong 
LECTURESHIP IN 
URBAN STUDIES/ 
GEOGRAPHY 

-Applications are Invited 

e? in J ?hL t ??■* OI Leutur- 

8tud, “* «3 tr i3rbc^ 
SSB nl _ coursea WD wlthfn 
ont or Caogra- 

fiBnsfch *ti 


^“•a P n“d« m &Vo?o^-^ 

appointee WlTl teach in 
t hS d ^ t „ a l ra P o Q r B U^S^stlT. 

_ £Vj7 

WBS AUiSf" *-«* 

*» ahould havo 

S3iSr"*afe 


Zltib' ^n-nlS-rre 


»ra and 
may be 


Son of fro < ? 1 0 “jj Aaiocla~ 

lan^Bd! 


. University of . 
.... London 

• i° n RMo «»h Unit 

STATISTICIAN 

UnTt "r^ul'pVi" a K J?*Jf rah 

jaearoh, pundn?. v* 1 * ■ ra- 

SsaSSF " n 

JSe°. W, -. d « 

Stalls 



SSKSKS& 

.aaa aS^ 

3SES£s£1 

^^•TheiucSSIS 

rJ ?* "P* 61 "! to ow*Sb»i 

Csnlra^ laschlng in B _ M 

2£5?"“"- w »‘ 

Scsassaa' 

tssssssr 

assas%» 

Further paiifou in ara igre^b 

Jwmi (2 eopluj maybareugi 


SSSKS3W 

towWohotftjilhtyihojykj ' 

Wu^byftiAyrfioB,,^ 


University of 8umy 
STAFF TUTOR IN 
YOUTH AND 
FURTHER 
EDUCATION 

--Applications are IndUd 

ft? ‘fe.RV « 8lt«T!bi 

UL Voutn snd Firika 
Education in the Dipin. 
51® 5* °T Educational 'U/J. 
hJfli* - AppHMota ahull 

r.S.t ~Z~r 0aT .** P r • Still' 

Hffi P ln D 

“JJ d ehould havH^Mpwi. 
?A C ® . ° r worklna Jh iWi 
. and/or Piirlhu 
Education sarvicoi. 


. .iT.* 1 ® paraon appointed 
Will work at a mambn d 
a (Bam engsqed In taacUni 
*5? . fMaarch/davelopawI 
work relatthfl is Uu 
education or adolaacian 
and young adult*. 

. ,.T. h ? paraon appoint* 
be raaponaibl* for co- 
ordination snd axliniloa 
or the Department*! PW. 
rarnmo of stafr Irafnlil 
development actlvIllH foi 
prnctltlonara Fn Youth it J 
Further Education, an 
will be axpeciad io eociit 
bute to the t aachl no pt op- 
tions In Youth ana rant- 


iiona m tduih boo ran- 
or Education , Id Iha ft; 
partmont's proDrammo .« 
advanced award-baa/ao 
courses- Opportuoltiw 
Will be given for Invert* 
ment in a ranoa ot l»* 
anarch and uavploprwm 
actlvitiea. 

The appointment will te k 
mads tor one year In ; 

rirst Instance, od the Cw»- j 
outer * Other. Rolttad 
Starr Qrsdo I* , •JlW 
ncitloi jrT.lfiO-CU.9l> PS 

f innum. Safari- point wjji 
io determined b» w«- 
rications and aaparlanM. 


at curriculum .vitae )] 
coplaal Ineludlsfl . 
namu and addrat'e* 

sR firar '•&$»£ 
eSU? B l 
MlnS y re'4r?n^ b lV B .ii 


University ot 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Faculty of Bnslneartel 

LECTURER IN 
OFFSHORE 
RESOURCE^ . 

engineering 

Applications era 1"^ 
for the above "•Y.iSa 
which hap been a^ab 
In the Faculty or 
Inn under tne LIOS^Yhn 
truoturfng aoheme lwl"g 
to develop, reaaareh 
taachina related to IM • . 


suiminn «ocbi»— ■ t-,™ 

Intaraata or the aueew 
candidate. 

Preference wl» m Jjfti 
to candldatee Fijgg* 
appropriate ® u * l , ' ,l £na<* 
and experience 10 
more or the 

2iWdff.°ffissw #i,i 

^"WSc-an 

end its sffsete o" 
turns and eystame • .. 

— Offshore, . 

glneerino end aseJen 


■Wangn, V\8?.i* > Ondoh. Alio" . . 

>i ( . |- • • , 'r.p. , ' 'I''*’ *| . 


E arlne pollution. " r “* . r 
l considered.. 

HS'lffl* “1 m -~iS 
WSSffJSJ .S3 JSb— -■ 

1 - -rii-iiiar* 
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University of 
Oxford 


Universities continued 


University of 
Glasgow 

GARDINER CHAIR 
OF BIOCHEMISTRY 

Applications ere invliad 
for the above Chair ora- 
viously occupied by Pro- 
foaior A. It- Wllllemson. 
There are two Bstabllsliad 
Chairs of Biochemistry, 
the Onrdlnar Chair and 
the Calhcart Chelr which 

is presently occupied by 

Professor "■ M ■ a • 

Sets Ilia. 

The successful applicant 
will be espectsd to pley s 
major part In toechtno. re- 
search end edm In la (ration 
In the department which Is 
lorsted In a modern build- 
ing In the main university 
campus, la well equipped 
and has approximately 30 
acsdemiC ataff. 30 tachnle- 
al ataff. 30 postgradusto 

students and 13 postdoc- 
toral fallows. Eslstlng re- 
aesreh intarosts Include 
nucleic acids, control of 
gene osnresslon. biocho- 
mlatry or ribosomes, cans 
cloning, endocrine bioche- 
mistry. ensymology, 

biochemistry of mem- 
branes . biochemical im- 

munology. tha biochemis- 
try of viruses, glycopro- 
teins. neuroblochom lelry 
and cardiac metabolism 
and the person appointed 
will he expnetad to extend 
or complement these. 

Further particulars may 
bs obtained from the 


Secretary of University 
Court, (Room 18), Uni- 
versity of QJdhbow, Glas- 
gow, afa boo. to whom 
applications (two conies) 
should be sent not later 
than Slat October. 1BB5. 


in reply please quote 
Ref. NO. Sri4fiT. HI 


University of 
Essex 

S.8.R.C. Date Archive 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
OFFICER 

. Applications ars invited 
for tne post or Senior Re- 
search Ofricsr (Range 1A) 
In tha S.B.R.C- Date * — 
hive (salary seals t 
£ 11,613), for appo 
from 1st Oetoba 


from 1st Oetoba 

bs soon es poas 
Biter. The post 
ly funded un 
September 1884. 

orfe MssuJnan 

programme or work re- 
lated to the Date Arc- 
hlva’s collection of large 
□ uvernmant generated so- 


Applications ( three 

copies) Including a curri- 
culum vitae snd the names 
end addresses of two re- 
ferees, should reach the 
Registrar (AG/1 T2/THE8), 
University _ of BSaex 

Wlvqnlioo_ Park. Colches- 
er C04 38Q, from whom 
•Urther partrculsrs may be 
obtained, by 7 October 


Oxford University 

K ComputlnaLaboretory 
Programming Research Group 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Salary £7,188 - £11,613 

_ Grads 1A 
. The above post- Is available 
from 1 October 1883 end ie 
supported by e projont grant 
from Induatry of one year's 
duration in the first instance. 
The aucoeaarul applicant will 
work with a small team an- 
ann-H t n 0 joint reseerch pro- 
— ths Program 
rnlng Rsasarch Or—— ““** ■ 
flwsra devojopmen 


riwsre devolopmen. ... .. 
ment or en International com 
outer manufacturer. 


Tha objective or the project 
U to apply formal 'specifica- 
tion techniques, that have 
been developed In the labora 
tory, to software product! af 
major significance to the In 
. duetry. 


be sent 
•an, P. 

Port U 5k 


M ug Rosearo. 
ils Road, Qx 


University of 
-Bradford >' 

Management Captra. 

, LECTURER IN 
MANAGEMENT 
. SCIENCE 

■ Csodtdotea should hofd 
a good Honours d 
natural aclanaas. enginaer- 

■ ng or a qup_Qtftativq ..spaial 

uvtntagaoui; . Free 

Parlance . in the ,use of 
anagemant Bcrenoe in In 

W dVslraSTe-I^WhJg 

■t undergraduate ■- p^»j- 


The University of 
Leads 


PREDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applications nrn Invited lur 
the above post available from 
e date to bn arranged with tlie 
successful candidate fur a 
fixed term of up to two years. 

Candidate* must have u 
good Honours Dnurnn, ability 
to reed Chinese and an In- 
terest In modern Ch Inane 
literature. The post la de- 
signed to develop the project 
for thu analysis of the content 
of a collodion n[ ContL-nipor- 
ary Chinese literary Journals 
which has been built up In the 
Department of Chinese Stu- 
dies. 

Salary on tha IB Range of 
the salary scale for Reseerch 
end Analogous Stafr (£6,310— 
CB.BSOj according to age qual- 
ifications and experience. 

Informal enquiries may be 
made to Don Rlmmlngton. 
Department of Chinese Stu- 
dies, telephone Leorts 431731 
Ext 6448. 


Application rorma and 
further particulars may bo 
obtainad from tha Registrar, 
Ths University, Leeds L82 


JT. quoting reference num- 
ber 12/5 to wham appllratlons 
should bo addressed. Closinn 
date far applications 31 Octo- 
ber 1883. HI 


Bristol 

Department af Politics 

LECTURER IN 
POLITICS 

Applications ere invited 
for the post or Lecturer In 
Polities. 

The Department or Pall 
tlas has at present nine 
members of staff, and tha 
greater part of Its teaching 
fa organised In five prin- 
cipal courses: (1) 

Theory. (2J World Pa 
tics. (3) European Po 
tics, (4) Communist a.._ 
Development Politics. (8) 
Policy Studies and Public 
Administration. Prafar- 
onca will be -given to 

S andldates who can cantrl 
ute to at laaat two or 


The appointment will be 
on the salary septa for 

mvsa 14,183. W7V8K 

Is tenable from 1st Janu- 
ary 1884. 

Further particular! jnay 


i* h S_ 

' Oatober. 1 B - - , 

quota reference JC) 


University of 
Edinburgh 
University of 
Cambridge 
RESEARCH POST IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 


nt project 
aloaleal stu- 
e! In Description in? Verl- 
n«tlpn^^spo~ore^ 6y ro U|e 

iputer- 

E iroof,- snd 
sm widely 
(Logic for 
Functions). 

, preferably 
□ctoral re 


wnn aouno 

In Theoretical 
r Science and Matha 
.ogle. 

,A^.f.”»S"-!*«iTi , 8s 

according to queliricBtlons 
and experience. Far further 
particulars contaotR. Milner 


1 :.fMHf(ar 'i data! I s/sp piles; 
■ ; Upn form front Parapnnpl 


“ rtSri! 
'-&MST c¥i 

grease quota, rpferqnce 


Durham Univereity 

. w HtfnXfW >r . 

RESEARCH : - 

ASSISTANT IN 
REMOTE SENRING 

• ApplicsLlohs ere Invited 

frpm ^graduates for * .W«- 

aearall AailstentshlP to 
bndartbke L raaaeroh. on 

. volva ansIi-BlJ of Landast 

sna SRWim »iu S jss 

to microwave , roipota 
sensing- 

• Saiery ‘ lj>- tits >. 
n ^U-£ V ^3 p od d |Kgn« 

auslff |eaflaria. ; ...■•■ : ■ 

•' ApPlicstliris (8 oppieai . 
naming, mrea_. referee. 




CHICHELE 
PROFESSORSHIP 
OF MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY 

The ele< lurs Intend in 
proreed to en olnctlon in 
Hie Chichele Professorship 
OT Medieval History which 
Is rurrrntly vacant. Ttir 
stipend of the prulnwr 
will be £19 .000 par 
annum. 

Appllcatlun* (nine 

copies! naming three re- 
ferees but wlilioiti tes- 
timonials . should ba re- 
ceived not later than 7 
November 1983 by the 
Registrar, University 

Offices, Wellington 

Square, Oxford OX 1 2jn. 
from whom further par- 
ticulars may he obtained. 

H | 


School of 
Occupational 
Therapy 

St. Andrew's Hoapital 
Northampton NN1 3DO 

Applications are invited 
(or s newly established 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ANATOMY AND 
PHYSIOLOGY 

The person appnintsd 
would be expected to ron- 
trlbuta to the development 
af tlie course end hove a 

R articular Interest In func- 
onnl appiicsiion. 

The candidate should 
have academic qualifica- 
tions In Iheao subjects and 
relevant teaching axparl- 
onco. A knowledge of re- 
habilitation would be an 
advantage. 

Salary to be negotiated, 
commensurate to qualifica- 
tions snd experience. 

Further particulars end 
application form available 
from: Elizabeth Cracknel), 
(Mrs.) Director of Train- 
ing. HI 


University of Oxford 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER 

Ahull, alloim nri- invltnl 
I rum ura.iuairr, f ur 
a|i|i,,l iitmniu n* Artinlniy- 
Iruilw Ollurr In llir ■ -ii. 

■ ral iiflminlsiralifin «,f ilu- 
I'nlynrsltb. Salary on 
Admlnl vl rally i- Sr air I A 

US.IIU-£II.M1 It.ii.ii 

the vi.irilnq pi»lnl dnueiiil- 
Inn mi our mi, I c-xi'i-rli-n, r 

Further particulars >,iuv 
tu- obtalnnl Irnin tlie ]m. 
piny R«nl«trsr lAdnilnl-i- 
Iraiioni. llnlvorsltv 

Ulllr i, a. WeliliNiKin 

Souiirc. Oxford 0X1 2J1>. 
to whom nppllc ullcma 
should tin sent liy not Imrr 
Ilian 17 Octohftr 1983. HI 


Fellowships 


University of 
Oxford 

Herteford College 
JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

. Applications era Invited 
for two Junior Research 
Fellowships, orta, in Aria 
and ana In Hrlnncn {ex- 
cluding Medicinal, lenobln 
for throe years from 1st 
October 1884. Auplit-sntn 
ahould ba under 30 at tlio 
time of appointment, of 

f tosl-doctoral or squlvg- 
snt standing, and. already 
engaged In lndepondnm re- 
search - 

Unless In receipt of on 
award from another 
source, the Fellow will re- 
ceive e stipend or £9,300. 
with free board sna 
accommodation (or hous- 
ing allowance!. H2 


Polytechnics 


PLYMOUTH ^ 

ricy DDLvrpruMir. 1 

Research, Consultancy, 

Teaching fn the South West 

DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL & ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING ' 

2 SENIOR LECTURERS/ 
LECTURERS II 

Salary: £7,21 5-E1 3,443 


qualifications and experience) 

5 SERC RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS 

Salary: upto £7,000 

Required to loin a lively multidisciplinary group embraoing 
Interests In computer hardware, software engineering, Image 
-understanding, vision and artificial Intelligence forming part of a 
major new InltJallve in Information engineering. The teaching and 
research In the Department, which Ts to Include a new B.Eng, 
programme strongly re Recta these and other areas in (he 
developing discipline of Information engineering. Some of the 
Research and Consultancy activities will form part of a proposed 
industrial research Institute linking Ihe academic and -Industrial 
communities. 

Applicants should have a Ph.D degree or equivalent research 
experience. 

Lectureship* In: 

(I) Software Engineering 

(if) Dlgftql Control Engineering 1 . \ 


Application forms to be returned by Friday, 14th October 1983 I 
can be obtained with further partlqulare from the Personnel. 
Officer. •••'.' ^ 1 

L Drake Orcug, Ptymouch, Devon. PU3 BAA. 


SHEFFIELD CUY POLYTECHNiC 

DEPARTMENt OF ELECTRICAL 
AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER " 


■ .yo-x i irw , mnaflani rrtXWrta dMlgn, automxli, compitir Hehnotogy. iW« 

■ S^tia^w«Hjn«if)receMtre- 

OwidWcM thduM DOSHM ■ Nsh« diflrra mlfcr hn'M ***** 
g^MpnMaeaantarMI. : , 

i-EStSSSSSSSS®** 

BhrltifU Ctijr PoftWchnio la art Equ» OpportunWa* Ernp*gv»f. , 


PLYMOUTH ^ 
zZdJ POLYTECHNIC ’ 

The Plymouth Buslnesa School 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT/ 
ASSOCIATE DEAN 

(Grade VI) 

with possible nomination to 

DEAN OF THE 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 

and possible election to 

PROFESSORSHIP 

Salary: £1 6,632-El 8,327 

This la a key post In the major centre ol Business and 
Management Education in the South Weal Peninsula. The 
senior academic structure of the Business School Is being 
strengthened and re-organlsod to develop further tha Schools 
growing reputation of service to the buslnosB community. 

The Polytechnic seeks an Individual with a proven record of 
leadership and Innovation from either a Business or 
Management Education background who will actively promote 
new ways of meeting the needs of buBtoOB9 In the South West. 
Tho appointee will Be expected to help determine the future 
shape of the Faculty tie wall as the shape of his own 
Department. 

Applications to ba relumed by 14th Oatober 1983, can be 
obtained with further particulars, from Ihe Personnel 
Officer. 

^ Drake Circus, Plymouth, Devon. PL/J BAA 


FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Department of Psychology 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

with possible election to 
a Professorship 

Applicants with-high academic quafffloattons and appropriate 
education and research experience are invited for this 
appointment. The ability to give academic and research 
leadership is essential.. 

Salary: HEAD OF DEPARTMENT Grade VI 
£1 8,632-El 0.327 

Re-advertisement - previous' applicants will be automatically 
re-considered and need, not re-apply. 

Application forms to be returned by 4th November 1983 
can be obtained with further particulars from the 
Personnel Officer, Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake Cfrcue, 
Plymouth PL4 8AA. 

/qSqn Plymouth 
— \j^y Polytechnic 


Preston Polytechnic . 

In vl*a application* Tor tha 
roiiowlne po*t» 

SENIOR LECTURER 
In SOCIOLOGY 
(Ref. A A/97) 


Applicants ahtbuld have 
a proven rqcorli In 
teach I na and /or reaaareh . 
An Internal ui social policy 
would bn an advantaao. 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
in PSYCHOLOGY 
(Ref. A A/98) 

Whilst Candida t aa from 
ny area of Pavchnlpar' 
■will ba conaldarad prefer 

B ern will pa alvon to ap 
on Bits able to .Direr. ■ 
aoiallBt area.af A 
ay at Honcu 

area level. The eucaaaaiu, 
applicant wilt M axpeciad 
to nartlalpate In the . ra- 

“anrKt.irsfo'iiJ? 


, Dopartmenl ot Business 
, and ' 

< Admlntetfstha Studies 

LECTURER \U 
SENIOR LECTURER 
ACCOUNTING 
.8*teiyiC7jua-C1Ma P> 
nw hted Mixture wfl pop 

bmdsmd hWwr ntwiftnee 
by ma in preeMMMtkwnr 


(ndutby. 

Hs^he would (ok) i team . 
rnwiimd In tMgilna on a *W» 
variety ot BGO, PmtaretonU 
end DegiH couth within the 
.Department and wodd be «x- 
padedutBpodaHeinrinncW I 
Accounting and AudUu. 

PUrthw parUeulara and ap- 
dhatlofl form are wallabM 
'(ram: The ParaoimM OWear, 
tha PpMacftnlo ot Wno, 
IPMItwrtdd, Wd maiMHtaM, 

icnr ioLtbii 0443 4o«m 

lExLaai. 

doping data-. 15Ut Octo- 
ber, im 


the 

(67.875 to 

• injlS'tTMJriGa 

tq £13,443. 

r rarer rod a tart I nil deto 
January ljM or M 
soon -‘ as ’ possible tliora- 
aftar. ,' 

approprleta. . 

.'■BffljB'ifaBR* 

. cuij'lna Dalai. Tth.ocip- 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPEEmp»» J 


Polytechnics continued 


Administration continued 


Teaching Company Associates 

R36 

Applications are Invited by Huddenfieftf Polytethnk for two posts at 
Tea thing Company Associates from good honours (graduates In 

or related dheipllnes. to Join the 

5EROD0I Teaching Company Scheme established between The 
rolytedtniC and Hoiset Engineering Company limited, Huddersfield 
a succe ssful lniemailona 1 Company engaged In design, manufacture 
and marketing of advanced specialist components to die diesel 
engine Indurtry. 

Thu successful candidates will be associated with the application of 
new technology and systems within the manufacturing area of the 
SEW*** 111 for ■'nbitlous engineering graduates preferably 
"LH . rf rial E,fp f ,,eme 7**° haw ® 8«>d communicative skills and an 
' «l^ 1 V ? ap 2 rMdl t °P fob,Hn wiving. Some knowledge of Robotics. 

, »PP<> intments are fortwo years with a salary In the range £7.215- 

•fci? 1 ' at1holJ i£ ^ •optional circumstances this will be enhanced by 

'•»*«* >° i* 

Th* PoVtedtnlc Queensgate, Hudden field HD1 JDH, tel 0*94-22288 
ext 2224. 


CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION & TRAINING IN SOCIAL WORK 


SOCIAL WORK 
EDUCATION 
ADVISERS 



OERSFIELD 

VTECHNIC 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

DEPARTMENT OF MOLECULAR & LIFE SCIENCE8 




( H “ K h VlaBInfl and District Nursing) 

” HmWi Visitor end Ofalatct Nurse 
'g raduale a, also. Tha person eppotoiad 
* clfnlcal experience and, in nMUon to 
and research duties, will be required to 
care courses wftWn the cotegeT^ 

LECTURESHIP in 

■ , fWMiro STUDIES/HEALTH visiting 

MSSSMS 

NurBlnB^eSeecSS?; Vfi,[Bn “' DWrict ^"Sl ““ °n the BSc 

Salary Scales: 

Sfinlnr I fiirh ironhin. _ ... . 


To £16, 109 p.a. 


The Council wishes !g recruit lour Social Work Education 
Advisers, two in Its Central Office In London and Iwo In 
regional offices baaed al Rugby and London. 

Central Olflce posts will be concerned, respectively, 
with the processes, development. implementation, monitor- 
ing and recognition of CCfcTSW'a training programmes and 
with the development. Implementation and monitoring ol 
(raining policies In the fields of menially handicapped 
people and mental health services. 

pie regional office posto Involve a wide range ol work, 
Including liaison with local authorities and other employers 
universities and colleges and assisting In the promotion ol 
training tor staff In the personal social services. One of these 
posts is in the London and South East region, based In 
London and the other in Rugby which covers the Midland 
counties. 

Candidates shouid be qualified social workers with 
K. r . l .! nCe ° f . 8Q = ifll w ° rk Practice and of leaching In 
Institutions of higher or further education or In providing 
training for staff In social work agencies. Olher kinds d 
relevant experience and qualifications will be considered. 
wJaL° n 1ST 18 £9 ' 87 ? £1 «.975 p.a. plus London 

SSffiSLflSST 01 1U " "■*■ pavi,b,e ■“*» 

Further datallB of theBe appointments and application forms 
are avaUable from the Personnel Seclion CCETSW. 

Si: (ff- 278 2^1^28?“^ Str “*‘ L ° nd ° n WClH 8AD - 

0clSirl983 Pp!,Ca,iOn iamM ,hould ** "tamed by 7th 
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The University of the 
WeBt Indies 
St. Augustine, 
Trinidad, W.I. 

Applications are invited 
for the pok of 

ACCOUNTANT / 
ASSISTANT 
ACCOUNTANT IN 
THE BURSARY. 

Applicants should pre- 
ferably be Certified. Char- 
tered or Coat and Manage- 
ment Accountants and/or 

B osaeas end appropriate 
diversity Dogma. They 
snouid. In particular, have 
exparlpncu In auditing, 
financial administration, 
budanting, cost and man- 
agement accounting, com- 
puterised accounting and 
preparation or final 
accounts. 

Salary Scale ] 903/84 : 
Accountant TTS68, *64 x 
1,908 — 877,604 per 

onnum. Assistant Accoun- 
tant TTS49.4B0 x 1,90a - 
5 6 ®.I Bor - annum. 

F.S.S.U . Unfurnished 

accommodation if available 
■ or furnished at 

1314% or housing allo- 
wance of 30% or pension- 
nble salary. Up to five full 
economy passages on 
appointment and on nor- 
mal termination. Study 
and Travel Ornnt. Dotailod 
applications naming three 
I2i f, B, . oroo l lo Secretary, 
tha Univeraity of the VVeat 
■ st- -Augustine. Tri- 
nldad, W.I. . aa soon as 
possible . Do tails of post 
available from the Secret- 
ary of the University, or 
from the Association of 
Common wealth Unlveral- 
tlea ( Appts), 36 Gordon 
square. London Wci| 


Univeraity of Sussex 

Institute of Development 
Studies at the 

ADMINISTRATOR, 
RESEARCH AND 
FUNDING 

Applications are Invited 
for a full -tlma member or 
the Administration to 
manege the Institute's 
programme or research 
□ nd commissioned studies, 
fi* d t? .*» r g a nl"« fund-rais- 
J* I*. hoped to fill thla 

?*?.1rio->1i,a c f5 eBr D SX 

annum) by the end of The 
with a graduate hav- 
World and admi- 
nistrative experience, 

.»E«;jSE„"fSSS" ■."» 
rtt'f •jUiaJIS&r. 
usac? uSLiKysfissi 


gtUtUo., 1 Univn^JYty'of 'll 


expert anca. FJna 
may be peyebto. 


approved previous 
removal expenses 


OefJKV^lftSV Fr ‘ day H?S 


WMmMmmMsmw 


Thames Polytechnic 

School of Social Sciences 

, research 

ASSISTANT IN 
ECONOMICS 

Pf » 89 d no no urn araduathB 

fflitS”* 1 " ‘■‘‘"“"MK . 

^a^MrvSs:. 


RELATIONS OFFICER 

£11,062-^12,408 


wrr . |Q qp Vs 

ottober lflaa ! 


Administration 


The University of , 
^.Aeton In 
: •; Birmingham 

’ , A PM1NI8TRATIVE 

? ■ ASSISTANT ^ 

1 REGISTRY • 


Administration 

continued 


National Society For 
Epilepsy 

Chalfont Centre for 
Epilepsy Chalfont St. 
>: •' Peter, 

. . Buckinghamshire .. 
EDUCATION* 

information , 

OFFICER 

*1? invited 

V 1,r, Kr 


“» Polytechnic 

Promoftor Unit of the and 

provide a service to the Pohri^hnJI 1 !!! 9 » ‘ The Officer will 
and pubjlo retatlorS. 8 01 ^ eohn, ° °n RH aspects of publicity 

Candidates should have -■ - 



{s J f. r fxj»SSviK- 

sesnw 1 ^ °r ‘he 


m. Birmingham 

CITY COUNCIL 


Inner London 
Education Authority 
Avery Hill College, 
Bexley Road, Eltham, 
m S.E.0 2PQ. 

Tel: 01-860 0081 

SEJ pOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 
CRAFT DESIGN AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

1 9?J qi, a r0d nn^ ,n January 

SKSB? J-F" 

BjrmLipSQ 



ssenfiHr B 


jk f' 

'V;| ' - 







. annum. . , • 

PanSjon Ae 




Personal: 



i: , 

•*.; ;! Ji|. *'.*+>'* v *' r&f.etj** ii’fl 


^WJ-gATERiN© ■ 

adviser 

■■ - ! 1 £i8,00t - 8 l 7,262 pjai* rinmim 

:.>TNw are slap -gouhty,. Council. . 

'. ■wWch.fc incite na . 

. .'«irahge, '• to- : 

-Catering expertLoebU# 5** ®«enalve practical 

. . taid further « 


Iff. 

■teem. or * n "*Pandlng 

dutefy'iSiitSd jk* ?s rt| - 

September. ThI 52- ? y S ° 
he aval fable et^«n?5- I nmy 

turar lev- I 1 senior Lee- 

5SS«5dwr„«; 

*tsv ■ 1 1 56 Ac t JV'"'! 

approval}. J ct *° f ®™e| 
.ah5u>ye* ,1,q uBl appointment 

N ^« h CiWoolIegeot 

„ STUDIES 
i j Grade VI 


mihsk. 




Research 
& Studentships 


'*53®' 
RESEARCH 
. „ ASSISTANT ! 

Applications are «_ I 

S wflt,a, “ wffgSnL S ! 

SLLfCiSl 

ffiarissriS 

occurring in uv™* 
BStuarlea. This wVI [nvoKni ■ ba 
ol salt movement, 

pg l ,£ | j'> 

2?®™ e ( Ph 'W iMltimh. 



. Queens 1 College 
Cambridge 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS ISM 

Tha College Inland! u 
oiaot one or two R«un! 

»"<• In vltei ». 
pi teat Iona from dan uf 
women whom raiaaret u 
in any of iha foltowfag 
aubjactaj Enallnh, Fivchoi- 
oay, Meterlnli Scltgii. 
Tha Fallowahlpa tra u»- 
abla from 1 October »« 
for a period Of ttirea >*in 


Tor a period of Ihr 

and era. open to srtdoiw 
of any Univeraity. 


A Reaaarrll Fallow vrtfl 
facet vo free roami Jn at- 
logo, dining rlghli llA 
■amt free mailt) » 
ninnll grant! lownrdi 

» parch expemai. RmW* 
oliowa are MMCtjd l» 
engaqa In full-tlma "j 
aoaren but may halp *™ 
Call as e teaching for“f w 
a maximum of alxaecfn 
weak. 

Appllcetlon , , f £?' 

, CoMago cgmbrfaga. c» 


outllnglno ,n candio«*; 

KSffl'-SfiffB 

m^ M TaiiiS.”S 

eleo erranne far IM*“L 
0‘®IP.. by._,.lWB ta nS 


familiar 1 
to be sen 
Collage, n 
same data 


hy' two ntms 

gElfe’Sssl 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

(SCALE 1A) 

max rah m S#£j 
atudy air How 

i»ds 

rloua cracks I" -*,j7kiT| 

;Se B .;fn« .oV^s.-fei 

SU r l k m .rm°. j80 re.%| 


feftety -wi£E£as 

would B he , -n e V«?i 

fra &XhZvffi4 

wRbni rui-ther 

k.VM, S»¥.. , 5’ lit 


or experien 

beyond this 

considered. 


• ' ) ‘i fjjw: hAfe «jf- i • s i , 


project supervlaori ^ 


V ->. r.--:. . 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 23.9.83 


Research & 
Studentships coni 


The University Of 
Sheffield 

Centra for Research on 
User Studies 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER/SENIOR 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

Applications era Invited 
for the post of Research 
Offlear/Senlor Research 
Officer In the Centre for 
Reaearch on Uaar Studios. 
This is a senior poet In the 
Centra. which has In- 
formation, advisory. edu- 
cational end reaearch func- 


tions relating to studies uf 
users of library and in- 
formation systems. Cnndl- 


[ormmiuii 7 . . : ■ — - 

dates should be graduates. 

I ireferably with experience 
n some aspect of library 
or Information rose arch, 
social ecienca . . research 
training Is highly desir- 
able. TrMnlng or experi- 
ence In library or informa- 
tion work Is desirable, but 
not essential. An appoint- 
ment will bs made fn the 
first instance until 31 De- 
cember 19B4. with the 
possibility of extension. 

Salary for a Resonrch 
Officer would bo on the 
Research and Analogous 
Staff Rsnno IA scale 
£7, 190— £1 1 .61 B a yeor- 

Salary for a Senior It"- 
search Offlcor would bn 
un tha Research and Ana- 
logous Staff Ranee II ecele 
CI0.710-S14.1SS a year. 

Particulars from the 
Registrar and Secretary 
(Staffing), tha Univerelty, 
Shot field BIO 3TN to 
whom eppltcatlone (9 
copies). Including tha 
nsmoi of three referees, 
Should be sent by 3 Octo- 

K or 1983. Quote refi 
002/DI. Hll 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department of Applied 
and Computational 
Mathematics 

SERC-8UPPORTED 
RESEARCH 
ASSIST ANTSHIP 

fo^K^^gr.-u-S.JSS'VS 

search aaalarantahfp to 
^pnt'nue and extend 
mathematical modellln- 



Colleges of Higher 
Education 


Christ Church 
College of Higher 
Eduoatlon 
Canterbury . . 
LECTURER IN ART 
! HISTORY AND 
DRAWING 
LECTURERS IN 
. EDUCATION (Two 
posts) 

• ' Candidate! should hevo 
» broad understanding or 
Current educational Issues 
end In particular ability to 
develop courses In .Special 

."Educational Naede or 

• Health .Bdugatlon. 

TEACHER/ ADVISER 
AND LECTURER IN 

mathematics 

. A Joint appointment In 
Msbaletlon with the Kent 
•• *f»«o«tlon. Committee c 
earned , with the proVls. _ 
•au Centre and 
services ’for 
ra end the teaching 
legs courses. u 

-Sis’"*!!:.."!' ■SMSft' 

8elery- Lecturer - :W 

81S‘,4 P 4S I * 7 ’ 8 ’ 

or i further .1 details 
to to Mra. JCgn Lgnji,, 
rsonal • r Assfetent to 
Incipel,,.' Christ • Church 
'liege. 1 ; cgnterbu>y ^. on- 
SMM* 4 stamped addree-l' 

,d Afs A^sft^rSl 


,«Vk . ■ ' ’1 ■ ’ * V' ' I K 



the College 
ofRipon&York 

St John DepBftmen 


UlJUlill DepBftmental fin. Oafl s/vl Osvjn 

LECTURER GRADE II/SENI0R LECTURER IN 
DESIGN AND TECHNOLOG Y (£7,21 5-£1 3,443) 

Applications are Invited from candidates with good al l-round 
teaching experience In Craft, Design and T ecnnology al the 
Secondary level of education who have taken a significant role 
in the development of new curriculum and modern 
Interpretations of the subject. 


TeacherTralnfng programmes to degree level end to BA/BSc 
degree programmes with students reading Design and 
Technology as their main subject. 

A strength In broadly based Metal areas of Design and 


Technology, with a epeclfic contribution In Silversmlthlng and 
Jewelieryls required, together with a Btrong Interest in Applied 
Technology in the subject. 


T echnology In the subject 
The successful applicant \ 


development within his or her own aspect of the work and to 
contribute to the development of Design and Technology within 
the College. 

The appointment is for January 1 884. 

Further details and form ofappScaUon available from ThB 
Principal, Collage of Rlpon and York St. John, Lord Mayor’s 
Walk, York Y 03 7 EX to whom completed forme should be 
returned to arrive not later than Monday, 1 0th October 1 983. 


LUTON COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited for the following posts: 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF MATHEMATICS & COMPUTING 

Tha Department offers a range of courses, Including Higher Diploma and 
Higher Certificate courses. Candidates should be graduates with 
appropriate backgrounds, preferably Including Industrial or oommerdal 
experience. 

Salary scale: Grade IV E14.148-fi15.B48 

DIRECTOR OF COMPUTER CENTRE 

The College la seeking to expand Its already weft-established computing 
facilities and the successful oancEdaLes wN be expected to play a leading 
part In the planning of future developments end in supervising the work 
of Computer Centre staff. Candidates should be graduates with 
considerable experience in computing and to managing the provision ol 
computer services to meet the needs of a wide range of educational 
usere. 

Salary scale: : Prino(pBl Lecturer £12,S19-£15,744 

Further particulars from: The Assistant Director, Luton College of Higher 

Education, HuttertOgB bury, rtncnm nuao, unun. o»» OLC - 

dosing date for applications 14th October, 1883. 

Bedfordshire Education Service 


Lll SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
(CURRICULUM AND METHOD) 

An energetic and enthusiastic teacher is required to Join toe team 
nurranfiv daveloolivi an Intea rated oroaramms of currioutum and 



w 

DORSET 

iNSTmjTE 
OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

HEADOF DEPARTMENT OF 
FINANCE AND LAW 

(Grade VI) Salary: 

El 6,867— £17,49Q 
(under review] 
Reference FL/F 

The above post is nawty -created 
as a result of a recent review ol 
departmental structure. 

Application tone and further details 
of the above past are available 
from The Director, Dorset Institute 
ol Higher Education, Wallisdown 
Hoad, Wallisdown, Poole, Dorsal 
BH12 5BB (SAE please). Tel: 
{Bournemouth) 0202-524111, Ext. 

Closing dale for the above post la 
Friday, 14th October 1983. 


mia a 1 ??? a*¥VW. h'i 


I advanced eduction qualiftoation would also be desirable. 

I Salary 8eale; Lecturer H £7,215-£11,WB 

i Further particulars end application forma 

■, may be obtained from tha Deputy 

1 Registrar to whom applications should 

|J] be returned no faterthan 7th October 

. 1983. 

UTSS! <5 Bolton iNsmuit of Highe r Edutomn 

^l|l Deane Road, PQLTON B L3 SAB — 1 

Tbit Bolton (0204)28851 ■■—■■■■ 


West Midlands Coltege of Htoher EducBUon 
FACULTY OF BA STUDIES 

■' *•■■■'• • Appointment of >. . : -i 

TEMPORARY LeCTURER II 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

sswsys 

Walsall W81 3Bb, to whom they should be returned not later than 
MOndiy 10th October. .18B3. ■ • .• • • • ‘ ‘ 


BEDFORD COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Head of School of 
Human Movement Studies 

V'i; " GradoVl - E 16 , 632 ~£ 18 f 327 |»r ani)M^ v ii 

With effect from jst january, 1084. • • . j ^ : 
Application forma and further particulars available from 
■ The Director, Bedford College Of ! 

‘ Cauldwell 8lreet, Bedford MK42 9AH. fiel: 0234 46151). • 


Colleges of Technology 


West London 
Institute Of Higher 
Education 

Department of of 
Humanltlfln 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
• RELIGION 

Applications aro inviiail 
from candidates nf 
appropriate academic 

standing to lead tha work 
of tha Rallglaus Studies 
Section and the RMlsIoua 
Education Caniro. from 1 
January 19B4. 

The Reltalaun Htudlaa 
Bectlon provides honours 
degree teaching for DA 
ana BEd courses and tha 
Rallgtoua Education Con- 
tra orgonlsoa proprammea 
or In-aervlco tralnlna. 
Candidates ara particular- 
ly aouqht who can ofrer 
academlr experllae In ona 
or mora or tha rollowlne 
fields: Hlndulam, Islam. 

Rellflloua and Moral 
Education. - Applicants 
should have a aucraaarul 
rsaearch record and edml- 
nlatratlva ability. 

Balory scale: L I - 4.» » 

£16,7 44 per annum Plus 
£648 Outer London Allo- 
wance. Further details and 
application form, return- 
able not, later than Man. 
day, Iq. Octobar. masf„“» 


Derbyshire College of 
Higher Eduoaraon 

LECTURER GRADE IV 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN 

MATHEMATICS 

EDUCATION 

Duties to commence in 
January 1984. 

Candidates must bs willing 
o to all aspects of 
inn warn « this BUtiiOct area 
which Includes Initial end In 
aervlcs tralnlna uouraaa. Ra- 

sRj'sai'Bf v™ s 

computers in school la essen- 
tial. 

aAin -■ff.w.HM sac 

Senior ^-ectursr ~- ClO.oHS— 



County of Avon 
Bath College of Higher^ 
. . . Education , 

LECTURER ORADE IJ 


ons aro. inyUjd 
mtnt js n.LBC. 






Highbury 
College of 
Technology 


PORTSMOUTH 

Head of 

Department (Grade v) 

Mechanical Engineering 

Salary: £1 5,390-El 7,091 pa 

Applications are Invited from experienced graduate engineers 
lo teed, co-ordinale and develop this large progressive 
department which offers an extensive range ol full-time and 
part-time advanced end rum-advanced courses. 

Successful candidates will be professionally qualified and 
have extensive relevant industrial experience, togother with 
teaching and administrative experience al a senior level in a 
Collage o! Further or Higher Education. 

Further details and application farms may be obtained from 
The Secretary and Clerk to the Governors, Highbury Coiioge 
ol Technology, Cosham, Forismoulh POB 2SA. Tel: 0105 
383131, Exl.247. 


Colleges with Teacher Education 


* 


m) NEWMAN 

^COLLEGE 

Lr PRINCIPAL 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
practising (Roman) Catholics for the post of 
Principal of this Catholic collage. 

■ftSTOl to^iX^m^^-lslSeptember, 
Salary: Burnham FE Principal, Group 5. 
Further particulars may be obtained Irom: 
Clerk to the Governors 
Ndwman College • 

Bartley Green 
Birmingham B32 3NT 
Tel: 021 476 1181, Ext. 51 
Closing date: 17th October, 1983. 

— - r: Birmingham j 


Overseas 


Australia 

CAPRICORNIA INSTITUTE OF 
ADVANCED EDUCATION 
Rookhampton Queensland 

School of Business 

LECTURER in accounting 

LECTURER IN 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Applicants lor the position ol Lecturer In Accounting should haw an 
Interest in audRing or Hnanclal accounting and pouasa a relevant 
■ Matters Degree, The appointee will have the opportunity to teach at 
undergraduate and postgraduate levels. 

Applicant* tor the position ol Lecturer in Public AdmlnMratiort should 
possess a relevant Masters Degree and haw appropriate Industrial, 
Government or lecturing oxperienoe. An Interest In the financial dodsion • 
making and pubtio policy aspects ol Government and wml-Government 
organisations to desirable, 

The' Caprioomip institute of Advanced Eduoatlon has Rve schools: 
Business, Education, Engineering, Humanities and 8odal Science, and 
Science. "These ac hoots offer Bachelors degrees and a number of, 
Dtotomas. Rockhampton, abated on the Treplo ol Capricorn, Is a 
coastal city wBh a population of 6WJOO. vrith easy aocefis to the boating 
and fishing fedi|Ues of the scenic Capricorn coast Extensive capital 
Investment and derttopmant b occurring in the region. 

The School of Business lias ever 1 ,000 students to Its Graduate Diploma 
in Management, Bachelor ol Business Degree and Associate Diploma In 
Business courses. . 

Appointments Mil normaty be ’made on the baste of a throe year corriraot 
and. oh suoceSsful completion of the contract, a further contract or a 
tenured appointment may be available. Normal expenses of 
appointment ejjply. 

Salary rar«e: A$19,333 to A828/487 p*. 

AppUeaHori* should tnofudt full per* oriel parfloulsre, a resume of 
quelHIos^ona .and experienc e togethsr with the nafnes and 
addresses Of three referees. Further, to formation la oMalnable from 
The 'Agtirit-Ganenil for Queensland, 382/3 Strand, London WC2B 
4LZ, wHh whom epplHattons dose oh Slot October, 1983. 
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Overseas continued 



TECHNOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SINGAPORE FOR 
ENGINEERING PROFESSIONALS 

Career opportunities exist in Singapore far engineering 
profession a Is who like leaching and am looking for 
challenging jobs in tertiary institutions 

The Nanyarg Technological institute, fully supported by the 
Government of Singapore, offers engineering degree courses 
with an emphasis an engineering applications. It aims at 
producing pracllce-onenled engineers The Institute Is one 
Of the two institutions In Singapore that provide engineering 
education at the university level 

There are vacancies m the institute's three schools of 
engineering. Candidates specialising in the following areas 
arc particularly needed: 

Civil & Structural Engineering 

Structural and construction engineering 
Water resources end environmental engineering 
Geotechnical and transportation engineering 
Engineering mathemallci and computing 
Engineering economics and accounting 
Surveying and mapping 

Electrical & Electronic Engineering 

Electron icsi’communications design 

Digital control systems 

Corlrol end instrumentation 

Computer Engineering software end hardware 

Data baae/data communication technology 

Computer aided design, manufacture ana tasting 

Mechanical & Production Engineering 

Marine technology 
Engineering production 
Mechanical design 
Mechanical engineering 

QUALIFICATIONS 
Candidates should have — 

fat Higher degrees in relevant Holds of engineering, and 
(o) Sound professions Lrteechlng experience in engineering. 
ANNUAL. SALARIES 

Frofeaaor t>om SM6.S3B Id 8*130,131 • 

Associate PraMnor fram SS7D.734 to 8S10&S22 
Senior Lecturer tram 8553,227 to 8S 9t,017 

from 3$ 29,342 to 85 M.7S7 

'(ciAstuo) 


aei 
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Of no toler ttvari 


ftWfmptefQnorrrtolg 


AUSTRALIA 

The University of Wollongong 

Equality of employment opportunity le University policy 
Applications are invited from auitably qualified and experienced 
persons for the following posts. The University reserves the right 
to fill Bny advertised position by invitation. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTING SCIENCE 

LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER 

(Tenurable or Limited Term position} 

PrefiwiM wfi be ghnn to ippUcanti with eifwfinct In me or more oi the following 
Mcfi: lha appHution of predicate Calcutta to cornpuMr piegummlng: daiibm ihiaiy, 
divtlopnwm tnd ippffcitJofi; op swing tyitam*; graphic*. 

The Computing ScImh Ubaretoiy eomrim 60 Hfirktilt dmoshirtng two Pert In- 
EWer 3230 compum undei UNIX, lire lytlrem «rs ckrtsfy coupled vis duil-paned 
dUi and loosely conirectad via I/O pom. Th* eoiM computer Is ■ SPERRY 1100/60. 
Both mstema ire avaRaul* for iMching and retaarch. A mlwoeompuitf, a robotic* and a 
compulw-alded turning liboretoiy are ahoavaltabla. 

Appaintmani may bo mad* * Win lo ■ tenuribt* position or to a IbnHad farm poahlon 
Ior2to4yaara. 

DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER 

(Tenurable position 18018} 

Cental, community or contuWng piychotodita are Invftad to apply. Tire tuccMiful 
appiicani wfil teach undarariduarai Idavafoananul, personality and/or aoclai 
ptychofogyl and greduatN IM.A. In Append Ptychofogyl aattalai udnaneke and 
■upaivlia rnarach in t'pufanca-baiad psychology. 


LECTURER 

(Tenurable poeltlon 11818) 

Pa ydtojo ghti who hava Intaraau In chid and/or adoitacdnt paychoioay and 
«’■£«**£ “ flh ,hM " to •»* undarg^Stw and 

J’-*L?L Aepeed Fsyehofogyl are Invftad to apply. Ttw appoint** ahould have 
training and oqurianea ■■ a polBiafona) freyohofogiai. hava retaarch axpanfe* and 
**?w*DoUdnn r, »i?* n «SSP flrv ^** rBSMrc *i ,n eapdrfanw-fiaaad paychalopy. 


For podUon* Wvene^ia Laoiurer > aarvor Leeiurar, 


int» no raqusiud to 


"*“ h Ihn applfcation lamada. TlWtKwrfiy may make an 
a ppojnw reni at Senior Lecturer lavaf H bo suitable appointment at lecturer taval b 
poflwri. 

For poaldona advertised n Tenurable or Umltad Tam. appScanta are requaatsd to 
ESSl? *!“ tovrt *“ whr " h ,hfl applcadon la made. The Unfirenfty may make an 
wnaurer may win to Da coradeisd tw an ahanretlva ivpa of appotnmreni. 

Cornmaneing lelary. according lo qualffioadone ana upwlenea, wtl bo In ono of lire 
renjure Mrere ajigl loa«*J : Lecturer AI22.430A42S.4a7 par annum, or Senior Lecturer 


A4X. 089-A I3S.flt7 pet annum. Farea to Wollongong lor tha appointee arid depandomi 
^ Ira P B whPe. The Unkra rally vrouldmulifai eorrattutingto 
ihe coat of repatriation fire* at B» conclusion ol a Rrrtwd teun appointmem. "" 

Applications, containing full datalle of qualifications 
employment history, research Interests, publications list, and 
the names and addressee of three referees, should reach the 
JMMtMm The University of Wollongong, P.O. Box 
J2JJ Wolionoono, N.8.W. 2800 Australia, by let November 
1883. Please mark envelope 'Confidential - Appointment'. 


Management InfdSTati^ Urti m ™ Institute 

Piarmtifl Information, In Ihe colteollono? data arS? lh!fw i 


Planning material" 


requirement is a ESSEKSBl 'gSUHi*' An ° tfW 
Conditions ol Employment 

gay for ihle poafen will be In Ihe range of Sammo^* m • 

ft 

Applications should (nekiru hill flaleBe ...j. 


83/1 U "«*» qwte reference humber 

Applications olose an 21 et Oetober, 1883 end should be forwarded tot 
, „ _ [tie Director 
N-a.^ovemment Office 
H The Strand 

„ . . ... London WC 2 N 8LZ 

Pfifltotf /rthww afl aw • . u . 


P*f annum deperHtng 


AUSTRALIA 

R( ^AL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE 
, _ OF TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 

K'ncipa 1 lecturer 

IN ADMINISTRATION 

DEPARTMENT of 
, ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 

pSwfhlllU^ 5f aefer ! t,c who will have 


Wstae« atlmfrilstraBon, ^ 


THE TIMES HIGH ER EDUCATION SUPPLEm^ 
^ ^ — ■ — |.|| 


GARYOUNIS UNIVERSITY 
BENGHAZI, LIBYA A.R. 

TEACHING POSTS 

Required for the Academic year starting October lefts 

DENTISTRY 

All specialists, In particular Restorative Dentistry leorw*^* 

sts&sr “ nd Bri[ioo: 

Apply with C.V. 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 

September^ ^ TeBCh ' n0 PM,,lon ^ 
Applicants must have Ph.D.; committment to teachimi 
research In computer science. All areas of BoaclaSMtfnn iS 
computer science will be considered. 00 n 

Salary Scale 5266 to 9720 L.D. p.a. depmdlno « 
qualifications and experience. * 

Sand resume with names of three referees. 

ENGINEERING 

Teaching positions In HE; IE; and ME, departments st tha 
University in CLA; SIC; LIE, Applied Statistics; Appfed OR 
and Manufacturing Engineering. Candidates with PTE Are 
praferad programme (120 Students) covers all Area of W wfth 
newly possibility of financing. 

PO T PO IT ON will be filled upon availability of acceded 
candidates. ^ 

Salary Scale 5205-0720 L.D. Apply with C.V. and narnHef 
three referees. 



Approximate currant rate of exchange 1 L.D. ■ £2,18. 
Fringe Benefits Include:— 

GenerouB Clinical Allowance (Dentistry) 

Free Accommodation plus furniture allowance. 


2 months salary ae a bonus for each year of aarvloe. 
Free leave travel for employee end family. 


ZOOLOGY DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified cantidates for 
. the following posta In: — 

— Chordete Biology (Ichthyology; HA Herpetology; 
Ornithology; Menimalology), 

— Invertebrate Biology and Parasitology. 

— Cell Biology, Molecular and Radiation Biology. 

— Insect Physiology; Insect Ecology, Insect Toxicology; 
Medical and Veterinary Entomology. 

Appointments are for two years Initially, with possibility of 
extension by mutual agreement. Shorter periods may bi 
considered to accommodate senior academics. 

Benefits Include:— j 

Transportation costa for appointee and family, 
contribution to living expenses; terminal pay gratuity, etc. 
Salary Soale:- 

Professor L.D. 88A0; Associate Prof. L.D. 7660 i 

Assistant Prof. L.D. 6840; Lecturer L. D. 6240 

Current rate of Exchange 1 L.D. - U.S.3.37. 

The Department la paiicularly Interested In those who wfsh 
to contribute to e strong teaching unit at under and ^ 

"'autMlantlBl way. «•-* » * 

Benghazi is located on.the Mediterranean coast, and ha a 
pleasant climate. 

Applications with C.V. and names of thraa referaM. 
Appointments may be made et any time, particularly to 
thoae available immediately. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE 

,or tBflohln a alaff. Department of English Lang^ 
and Literature i starling September, 1083. 






experience will be preferred. 

Salary scales: 

Professor 8640 L.D. 

Associate Professor 7560 L.D. 

Assistant Professor 6840 L.D. 

Lecturer 8240 l.d. 

Awtetant Lecturer 5265 l!d. 

Other benefits Include: - 

SfSiIf? urn alr tlokatB : 45 days paid leave annuilly; Fr« 
medical care; Furnished Accommodation; Two montfa 
. B 2 0h y 8Br of aon/lce thereafter, 28% of Air 
departure* bafl0Bfl ® a| lowanoe on first errlval end niw 

ri *PP ,lo « tlo, >« with non-returnable ooplae oj 
qualmoatJons and experience, together -wHh names ol 
three referees. 

Please apply to 

The Cultural Attache 
B8 Prince's Gate 
London, SW7. 


XT - University of 
^Vy«tlbne ■» 


910efaberiB63. 


B.oMqfnobJebn 
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THETIMKS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 23.9.83 


OVERSEAS CONTINUED 


NGEE ANN POLYTECHNIC 

Republic of Singapore 


Invites applications from suitably qualified persons for appointment as 
Lecturing Staff In the following Departments/Centres: 

a) Building 

b) Electrical and Electronic Engineering 
o) Mechanical Engineering 

d) Shipbuilding and RepalrTechnology 

e) Mathematics and Science 

The Institution 


Hgmcmws/ 




Ngee Ann Polytechnic Is a premier Government Polytechnic offering diploma 
courses equivalent to HND standard. The Polytechnic has a student enrolment of 
4,900 and a full-time academic staff strength of 308 in the current academic year. 
The student population Is expected to increase to 9,000 by 1986 with a 
proportionate increase in staff strength. The current annual operating budget of 
$1 6.5m Is expected to be increased to $70m. The medium of instruction Is English. 

Qualifications 


Candidates must have agood and recognised University Degree and/or 
professional qualifications In a relevant field and have at least two years relevant 
lndU8trlal/teaching experience. However, preference will be given to candidates 
with experience/expertise In the following areas: 


a) Building 

Electrical Engineering, Building Services and Environmental Engineering. 

b) Electrical and Electronic Engineering 

(1) Power & Industrial Electronics 

(2) Telecommunication (Digital Communication & Microwave Technology) 

(3) Computer Control & Instrumentation 

(4) Robotics & Automation 

(5) Computer/Microprocessor Technology & Application 
• (6) Electronic Measurement 

c) Mechanical Engineering 

1 ) Computerised Machining 

2) Robotics 

3) CAD/CAM 

4) Instrumentation & Control 

5) Refrigeration & Air-Conditioning 

6) Computer Application 

7) Engineering System Design 

d) Shipbuilding and Repair Technology 

TowlngTankp, Offshore Engineering, Shlpbulldlng/Shlp Design and Marine 
Electro-leohnoJogy. 

e) Mathematics and Science 

Professional computerexparipnce together with experience in teaohlng and 
research In Computer Science. '* ■: - •••„.. - 

Gross Annual Emoluments 

Gross Annual Emoluments range from S$27,1 13 -S $94,828. 

(The present rate of exchange Is £1 = S$3.23) 

The above figures Include a current 13-month allowance and a22% 
employer's contribution to the Singapore Central Provident Fund. 

The levels of appointment and points of entry Into the above salary range will 
be dependent upon qualifications and experience. Applicants need only apply fora 
Lecturing Appointment, giving details of qualifications and Experience, and the 

Polytechnic will decide on final offer afterinterview. 

Terms and Conditions of Service 

Singaporeans and Malaysians will be offered appointments on local terms. 
Other successful candidates will be appointed on contract of three years' duration. 
Successful applicants will also be eligible for medlcal/dental benefits, msrnbershlp 
of Central Provident Fund, free air passages for employee, wife and ohltdren , 
chlldren'saducatlon allowance, housing allowance, commuted board and lodging 
allowance, baggage allowance, etc. Applicants will be supplied with details of 
terms and conditions of service If they are shortlisted for Interview. 


One of the major priorities of 
Aramco, the world’s largest oil 
producing company, is ihe continuing 
education and development of its Saudi 
Arabian Workforce, who will eventually 
become the Engineers and Technicians 
of the future. 

You will have at least 4 years* 


S 0 ^. 


teaching experience and be qualified to 
HNC/HND/BSc and have experience 


HNC/HND/BSc and have experience 
teaching foreign students within the age 
ranee of 14 -18+ yean. 

For ihe Maths teachers a knowledge 


company paid air-fares, opai ended 
employment can tracts offering job 


of modem maths concepts, plane, 
and analytical geometry, advanced 
algebra, trigonometry and calculus is 
essential. Science teachers should have 
a working knowledge of modern 
instructional methodology. 

The benefits provided are excellent 
and in addition to attractive salaries, 
include regular U.K. leave with 


security, usual overseas tax allowances, 
comprehensive medical care and 
excellent sport and recreational 
facilities. A valid UK. driving licence 
is essential. 

Pleaeo write for an application 
form, quoting reference 8873 /TUGS 
toi John Nicholson. ARA 
International, 17-19 Maddox 
Street, London W1H 0HY. 

Tell 01-629 2356 or 01-491 8013 
(ansaphone). 


® ARAMCO 



partners m progress 


Y.DIR] 

r res: 

ELLOI 
S8EAR 
F1C 
DRC 


FACULTY OF ARTS 
University of Garyounis 

Applications arc invited 


Teaching English Language 


Salary Stele: 


Qualifications M A with T EFL or Linguistics, wii h TEFL 
Miminif ■ 'KnCWiOftuuiae wuifc*iiu<LA|«*. i «•«*«■ — 

TEFL, with BA in English Language. 

Sala ry Stilt: (one Libyan Dinnr - £2.00 approx.) 

Lecturer -L.D,6,240pa 

- Assistant Lecturer-L.D.5,265pa 

Olktr Btxtfits: Furniture allowance; free medical care 
locally; annual free return air travel for stall 
and family, up to 4 children under 18; two 
year’s contract (first year on probation); 


1 . each year of service); Summer holiday 


The University provides suitable 
accommodation for single and married staff 
member*. 


Apply with CV and names of three referees to: 
Cultural Affair 
58 Prince’s Gate 
London SW7 
Tel: 01-589 5235 (3 lines) 


Applications ■ 

For application forms, pleasa writs to the address shown below enclosing a 
stamped self-addressed envelope or call personally to the: 

Singapore High Commission, BChasham Street, 

London SW1 , United Kingdom. 

Applications close on 10 days after advertisement. 


JUNIOR/ASSISTANT 

LECTURER IN 
geomorphology 


PBdagoglscha 

HOQhsohufo 

Karlsruhe 
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Miscellaneous 


~olour a 
or BPPO ... 
va paat wit 


Applications are invited for the 
post of 


LEKTOR 
IN ENGLISH 



(XXJlsnYCOUNGL 


HEAD of the 

Technical/Vocational Centre 

Salary: Burnham Hud GroOp IX or equivalent, l.e. 
£16,D27'£1&281. . 

Starting data: 1 1st Januhry. 1984 or as soon as 
oasIWs thsreaftsr. 


; • are offsrlrig tha rww ourrioulum options with effect from 
■V ‘ Septeniber.iaBManda ' 1 


For this post tha Authority Is Seeking to appoint an 
axporlshcad , teachar/laoturer, Ideally with aoma 
oommarclal/lndustrlal experience whose subjeot 
discipline Is likely to be within the Helds of Business. 
Stupes, Information Services, Computing, Mloro- 
, electronics, Design Technology and Media Infographics. . 


THlltlK^Vt)CATH»<AL(®^ 


. Previous applicants for this post vyiW be contacted 


HjUIVtUVOt iff . 

Nsw applicants will reosiva dn application for m. a 
, Job description and datflls of tha Centre from ths 
r l undarelgnSd. 1 CdmplatSd application forma should 
. be submitted bylTth October 1983. 1 . ! 

gS 0 "*; : ' " v:;r j rffiS!StJSSS 


qs from IbI Novemban 1983- 
AppscantB should have a Nghar 
degree In EngBsh or Modem 
Languages and If poasMs a TEFL 
quflttnoation as wall as some 
latching experience. Retponslhl- 
5 lies: Mainly practical language 
tuition, extra-curricular acUvitlBs. 
The contract Ovyi be fora maximum 
of lour years and cannot 1 be 
renewed. Salary Is according <o 
the Qoithan BAT llb/a acate, 
Applies dons should bo sent In 
by 10th Ootobsr, 18S3 M thp 
latest: 

PidsBogifehe Hochsohuta 
Karlsruhe 
postfach 4080 
D-7S0Q Kattsruhs 






























Monday 


A quiet si art: no maiJ as ye l , ihe col lege f."' 6 {, £ fll L ; 

posiperson is off sick and the senior 
administrative officer who is covering rh “ u ^ e ^ *5® 
for her is in a meeting. Memo to setf l 

don't learn to drive. I fend off three {2»E i 
reps of careers publications who want P ro0 * reading, ] 
us to advertise with them - I explain J 
about the minimal budget. A request to talk 

I agree to one, who wants copy by Scheme Induction 
the weekend. I explain about three wth alacrity until I 
week delays pending local authority a * l ' ie s,a ” induclit 
approval of the spending of public own students i 
money. They ring off saying it has been J"*ormation shop a 
nice to talk to me. r I am gradually Whoever said time 
beginning to tell apart their ever so P ai, dahle wasn i a 
bright home counties voices. At least in 
this job I've learned to say "no”! 

I gel a panic - crisis, dash, lenve 
everything call From a colleague at our 
information shop in the city library, « 

The display of student work accom- 1 IJUrSUay 


sing. T pass that problem on, having 
learned from a colleague the useful 
sentence: “I can leave that with you 
now, can F?" Someone points out 
inaccuracies in the prospectus, one of 
them my own course. I forbear to 
advocate a more sophisticated system 
of proof reading, knowing I’ll get the 
job. 

A request to talk to a Youth Training 
Scheme induction course is accepted 
with alacrity until I remember I shall be 
at the staff induction couise, enrolling 
my own students and advising at the 
information shop at that time already. 
Whoever said time was infinitely ex- 
pandable wasn't a PR officer! 


My children have recently become 
masters at mocking a group, which 
they call “yah" people. I am uncertain 
of the origin of this term but assume 
that it derives from the fact that 
members of this group say “yah” 
instead of “yes". They are further 
characterized, according to my chil- 
dren and their friends, by wearing 
leather-thonged sandals, eating lentils, 
being “into’ psychotherapy and fol- 
lowing occupations such as social 
work, ff they have small children they 
dress them in dungarees with Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament and 
anti-nudear power badges pinned to 
them if they are old enough - they were 
hippies in the golden days of the late 
19wJs. “You were a hippy once," my 
children accuse me in a tone whicn 
indicates a mixture of poking fun and 
derision. “Not exactly, I reply defen- 
sively, to which they draw attention to 
the moth-eaten, smelly, embroidered 
red velvet, BedOuin caftan still hanging 
in my cupboard- (Perhaps my reluct- 
ance to throw it away is because it does 
symbolize an era.) But while accusing 
[ me of a hippy past, which to them is as 
passe as crew cuts, boned bras and 
white weddings were to my generation, 
they have not yet designated me a yah 
person. 


thetimes higher EDUCATION supp, ,^ . 

The ethnic raM T~^ 

life of the fflfiSSSLsSS 

Yah people 

smhsSS 

complete with head and beaW 
row'\ replied the interpSft 
whispered query. Next Eouw- J 



panying our advice-giving activities has 
been vandalized. Three chocolate rab- 
bits contributed by the school of bak- 
ery have had tlieir ears neatly bitten 
oft. Someone is going to be very sick on 
cooking chocolate and confectioner’s 
varnish. I go down to the library and 
remove the remains, which are attract- 
ing the kind of publicity we don’t need. 


r|-i _• mental clerks reports an irate phone 

Xuesaav call from a firm's training officer, 

J unable to find someone he needed 

Bedlam: we've organized a phone-in durin B th . e holidays. He told us that if 

foJIow-up to an adln the local press ^ e were m bus,ness we wouldn’t be. I 


A parent calls in to thank us for helping 
her daughter find an alternative to 
university after failing A levels. I 
commend in turn the city's adult advis- 
ory service and careers officers who 
have been working with us. A staff 
member compliments the special adult 
education newspaper we put out this 
summer. 

While I am basking in this admitted- 
ly reflected glory one of the depart- 
mental clerks reports an irate phone 
call from a firm's training officer, 
unable to find someone he needed 


irig pulses in the middle of the night, I 
wonder if I dare reveal that I have 
resorted to homeopathic remedies, 
tried acupuncture and thought about 


urging mature women to prepare for 
returning to employment. Unfortu- 
nately the extension number we gave 
has since been disconnected. The new 
one not yet connected and this morning 
the switchboard operator has gone 
sick. 1 take some of her calls ancf can 
see ^hy. 1 perfect a mollifying tone of 

performance. Can the' public 
budget spare £407 TTiree 


have to agree, but then we aren’t; or 
are we?- 

I hide from the telephone and spend 
the rest of the day writing the item on 
publicity and public relations for the 
annual report, deploring our old 
fashioned supermarket orientation and 
urging greater involvement by all con- 


s on the npproach road have 
|n snapped off by the wind or 

fi£i and . ^ ed lo ° e bandaged or 
laced quickly. 

consider the demise of agoldfish'on 
ege premises (being harboured for 
DTSeas student obliged (o make a 

n return journey home) -not real- ' 

of a press release. Seven ' 
copies of the latest issue'of the 

to distribution. rCqu i rc sta P lin g 

work on, the college lib- 
unforlunately cbvtired up the : 
the neighbouring I. 
riiat am 7 going to 
„ _ the week prior id 
1 "4vance.it to the top or 
to do 


Friday 


l !) is . wl11 fae fl quieter day? 
Time to check over various items for 
Hie next college news sheet - are the 
lalesi Further Education Unit docu- 
ments in the library yet as I claim? 
What exactly was the award (he brni- 
ness stud^s freople won f or the design 

slUefcourK? ' mam ^. 
1 must thank (Hose : who staffed the 
shops in the ■ holidays, 
e display items aiid helped 
Posters. I insert an Item 
to 


psychotherapy. There are plenty of 
Indian shirts and thonged sandBls in my 
wardrobe and to my daugher’s disgust! 
bought another pair otthese sandals 
only a few weeks ago. Vegetarian 
restaurants have growing appeal and' 
being forced to give up my yoga class as 
a result of a change of job has led to a 
permanent stiff neck. 

Temporary relief has been 
found courtesy of (he Railway 
Workers Sanatorium in Hangzhou 
where I was given a traditional Chinese 
neck massage. I am now looking for a 
Chinese masseur in London. (Genuine 
letters only please.) Though the sight 
of a plate or carefully weighed dried 
lizards, centipedes and cicadas ready to 
be ground up and taken as powder or 
added to wine did cast some doubts in 
my mind as t o the value of all Chinese 

1 l^i*rlllal~ t/m^rocatlon" which 
according to the blurb is “efficacious 
for mosquito bites, insect slings, in- 
flammation, itches, lumbago, sore 
shoulders, and slight burns" as well as 
having “an effect in tranquilization and 
shaking off cold ... and relieving 
Isolation .- And all contained in one 

Reminiscences 
and regrets, 
post-Robbins 


; : Npws of, student successes’ nt degree 
“J 01 ** in the mail, - a Useful 
fg&f*. ser y ,ce higher educa- 
fiSsi9 C0B, *f 5 nc u l lflU 8hl Pt A level 
■SfifcJSEffW this P««idular staff 
P.# e . n . 1 opportunity -■ 1 dimly' 


nil press, ■ 

lunches, and telly nppearances. Huh! ;! 

. I check 4 stort put apoutfen A Mat:*-' 
success - thfep B grades In Sciences Iti I 

SSt*, °t *iHdy; a ffer a Shaky 
start elsewhere and going on io a 

P? uree in pharmafcy. 1 noth* in 1 
■ P®**!j T 8 tj*e number df, female students ^ 
who ye .cjqiie Well jn behavioural sd- 1 
ences. ; . y ; , •. i* 

More crisis phone calls ‘-on emiresdt 4 '- 
of exhibition materials has gonejrijS- ;i'i 


our Open access 


.nddrtg Mh 

IJiiSl 8 onst,f f 

j Anne Gas* 


Ug I would opt for an earlier ^ ; 

ije Ubour Party has throng,** \ 
people among its midtUe^IJ '= 
bers. CunousTy, however, aUfc«;. 
rent contenders for the leaden^ & 
peculiarly non-yah especially |K 

He ff er Hatterslev. The tfoS 

i , either of them in Indian sandakuL f 

Tessa Blackstone ? h ™ c « far i 

Jjple botUe, so that those who travel klnd^o” get-up. TTuf^h^'fa 
with half the contents of their medicine however, goes back some m, 
cupboards could, greatly lighten their British socialism. In its early ffi 
suitcases with this alternative Fabian Society and some of ffi 

Eschewing ordinary English food of bens had links with the Simple S 
the meat and two veg and apple tart whose creed and practiceswne^ 
variety is another characteristic Wok markably similar to those ofm! I 
sate are booming in Hampstead and contemporary yah types. bSdS 
all kinds of Indian spices can be found Beatrice Webb house traE d 
n smart grocers in small country eurythmics before breakfast and W 
towns to serve the needs of those with tea for it still lingers on among sow* 
country cottages, which the better off the society’s membership ' 
members of the yah eioup frequently Higher education also has a 1 b 
possess. Thus the relish with which I share of yah people among iu » I 
found myseif attacking every conceiv- ployees. Some might say drat (hsa 
able Clunese dish put in front of me because there are so manvBcsdnm 
when visiting China recently was yet with time on their hands to mb Adi { 
2J er «gn of moving towards yah own honey and do their own wotj 

, , . Others might argue that it in&sss . 

hJSL' a SS‘St T al . reve f led ' that the highly educated who dedkti 
however, that conversion is not yet themselves to providing higher ed» - 
romplete. After the usual Chinese hors lion for others are also more coons i. 
d oeuvres picked with chop-sticks from of ecological problems, of the teat ( 
fwT dlsbe j 10 Jbe centre of nnce of diet and exercise in acfejj 
the table mostly good, though I draw good health and of the greater comb I- ■ 
the line at salty eggs and pickled eggs, and practicality of certain Wnfci :• 
me main courses began lo be served, clothes. If anything that seensih 
Nothing remarkable for two or three more just verdict. It is, however,* 
L ^ l nrini^ en catne a looking like certain styles of life become a fli* 
S wiinJ J 1 ' 1 1 1 " |T| ^ .wnsc-thaf-lhey ire value dtolto ; 

assumotion that thl« IL»e^ a own Sfl ke rather than forlheiibtHfe 

WflS n,,d when ,he y ac q u ' re a dgmfiraw ' 

larne bite therp rniin^ US i^ , Q far beyond their importance uidrai - 

scrunching SSJSA ISS t 


maiAfluij' similar ra inose oj ma 
contemporary yah types. Indeed ib 
Beatrice Webb house tradin'!* d 
eurythmics before breakfast Body 
tea for it still lingers on among someof 
the society’s membership. i 
Higher education also has i to j 


Nothing remarkable for two or three 
.rounds. Then came a dish looking like 
T *y"» 1 ute - « u u|Muut ■■ nft TT ftffl v> f- 

frying vegetables in batter. The 
assumption that this wns what it was 
proved false. InfuHirimiciw iai>i nn _ 


scrunching nnk, beyond the central political aaaiocco 
eject it without flciimSi 1 to &* cal * ssiles °f today , that they bw» 
SSukSS lt °V t * questiounble. It is in these drfi^ 

are “SfiBSvT'Srffi SB** W .#* " ^ 


1 cam& J . n - How well I 


derision Is justified. 

education should hove the opportwj 
to do so" whs a fine one. Bui «Jit® 
implementation of Robbins P 
achieve was a cultural shift towa®* 
enhancement of the status. of **** 

and technology. 

Had wc succeeded in estabW 



stands « tiU .wi firr- snn "search recommended id ^ 
Sements^mnni t a,lh ? u 8 h the and had Tony Crosland's vuiMofJ 

reportTmauy yirara am™ ^ °‘ her bec ? 

ffijrerszssgs 

97 000 ftiii tmo i ^ expanded from between Robbins’ more 
3 ? 95 ™ 10 8 re ^ and the honours degree ha * 
achfevement. 1 1 1 15 quite an "arettably been lost. ' j 

ofh^'^^JP^tarlyin view Conservative oereeptions iTwe®* 


first step-in . that dir« 


'tNiim 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Relations between town and gown 1 ; 


Seduction b' 


engrained within Ihe sucial conscious- 1 glint Of gOl( 


general tenor ui many UI V.U1UI nau- 

Ford’s comments in his article "Within 
These Ivory Walls" ( THES , Septem- 
ber 9), one is surprised that he is so out 
of touch with developments in his own 
institution. "History day schools", 


tee, offers a similar range of courses 
from October 1984. 

There was certainly a time when 
town/gown relations in Canterbury 


commendable as they are, form a very 
«mall Droportion of the 350 courses 


Sa ^ he n lca ? 1 0f J*’ th,s lent job (F. W. Walthcw, Letters. 


small proportion of the 350 courses 
which the school of continuing educa- 
tion organizes countrywide during any 


?fr' h . b “'" September ifi), this is uidort^alcly 
over the years and it is difficult to see not the case in manv other cnmnamhli- 


one academic year, even a small prop- 
ortion of the day school programme of 
30 to 40 courses of this type offered in 


,s ai “ lcul1 *° se ® nut foe case in many other comparable 
a Un '^ rSlty j Coa l 8 °> mucb institutions. Funhermore, in fairness 
further down this road without distort- to Dr Radford, it should be pointed out 

Iflfl Its nurnncp. fl fnarpthpr Hna Innlr ...L !1 ■ !.! r . .a • 


While we have now been riven Sir - One dare not assert that the top 
reasons for believing lhai the depart- , pe«P'e One cream » of our great insmu-. 
mcnl of extramural studies at Bristol ,lons of 'MuMry. learning and govern- 
Univcrsity is currently doing an excel- ancccan be : bought, bum is a mailer of 
lent job (F. W. Walthcw, Letters, common observation that their vision 
September lfi), this is unfortunately mi jy be sharply focused by the glint nf 
nut the case in many other comparable „ . 

institutions. Furthermore, in fairness ... V) u , s ^? ur rc P° r J 5 °f Dr Robin 


Exchanging 
ideas for 
[tolerance 


mg its purpose altogether. One looks 
forward to Dr Radford's new interest 
in the practical steps that are being 


that while many universities open their 


each academic year. Regular feedback taken in this university to bring down 
information gives no credence to the the height of the "ivory walls" to one 

Iknt l.nnklni. ctnff KM nnl ...Ui.l. ... :■>. 1 _ .1 _ J ... _ ... ■ 


doors to local townspeople by way of 
such departments, widespread uni- 


staff are not 
that was so, 


which can easily be scaled by a wider 
cross-section of (he general public. 


away and our Yours faithfully, 
rale of cancellations would be much Dr A. T. BARBROOK, 
higher than it is. School of Continuing Education, 

Of course, “success” is a subjective University of Kent, 
criterion, but the general reaction in Canterbury, 
the county of Kent seems to have been 
almost wholly favourable to the ways in 

which this university has “opened its Sir. - I would like to make sc 


versity response to "locals" within such 
universities is often one of patronizing 
tolerance. 

As an example of this 1 cite Durham 


as an example ol this l cue Durham 
University (where 1 was a research 


Nicholson's seminar (or top people and 
of Sir Keith Joseph's essay for the 
University Grants Commilicc {THES, 
September 16) engender the fear that 
once again clean-cut logical solutions 
will be proposed for the problems of 
industry and the universities. Thus 
university science will assist industry 
and universities will divide into three 


student) which has an excellent depart- 
ment of extramural studies, but whose 


leagues: Ihe friends of the top people; 
Ihe worthy workers; the teaching insti- 
tutes. 

May one suggest that such darity of 
vision on immediate issues is not 
necessarily of udvaniage in the long 
term. 

Universities are about education, 
not merely about research and de- 


own university students' union refuses 
to allow townsfolk to attend concerts 
or sodal events within the new union 


which this university has “opened its Sir, - I would like to make some 


doors" to the public, not only through comments in defence of Colin Rad- 

I I ' U. ■> l’_ .1^1 . , 


complex. In this area of high depriva- 
tion and unemployment the contrast 
between town and gown can only be 
further reinforced by such exclusive 
attitudes - attitudes which, I suggest, 
have historical roots In the “empty 
buildings" of Radford's research days. 
Yours faithfully, 


continuing education, but in additional 

ways whicn will surely be pointed up by In this apparently “arrogantly ignor- 
other members of this university. It ant" article (H. E. Bell, Letters 
should also be emphasized that the September 16) Dr Radford claimed 


ford's article on town/gown relations. 
In this apparently "arrocantlv ienor- 


part-tlme degree/diploma programme, that the buildings of Bristol University 
touched on so lightly by your corres- were “dead after 4.30pm” when he was 


vclopmcnt for the militaiy-lndustrial 
complex. Wc hear demands that tech- 


nologists should be exposed to the 
realities of the commercial world and 


pendent, is now registering something 
approaching 200 students a year ana 
Inis figure will rise sharply when our 
Tonbridge centre, financed with the 


there (being a reader in philosophy we 


BELINDA RICHARDS, 
Department of Philosophy, 
University College, 
London. 


Peter Sedgwick ferably photocopies) should be sent lo 

Sir, - Peter Sedgwick, who died in us at the address below: 
tragic circumstances in September PeterSedgwick Memorial Volume, 
1983, was a magnificent and eloquent Pluto Press, 
correspondent. We believe that his The Works, 
letters, If gathered together, would be 105a Torriano Avenue, 
a remarkable testimony to his times. London NWS 2RX. 

They might also be profoundly educa- 


They might also be profoundly educa- 
tive, even politically inspiring, in show- 
ing how personal' suffering can be 


105a Torriano Avenue, 
London NW52RX. 


ing how personal suffering can be 
transcended, by an ironical self-aware- 
ness, and a passionate and truthful 
engagement with the lives of one’s 
fellow beings. For this reason, we 
propose to publish, them along with 
some of his other writings in a memo- 


TARIQAU 
DAVID BEETHAM 

PAUL FOOT 
STUART HALL 
MICHAEL XI WON 
MNAKIDRON 
RICHARD KUPER 
STEVE 
JEAN 

TIM liWIOII 

SHBLAROWBOTHAM 
kPHAEL SAMUEL . 


Transport studies 

Sir, - I refer to your article (THES 
September 2) “Demand accelerates for 
transport studies” which mentioned 
certain undergraduate courses in trans- 
port studies. 

The impression given by the article 
was that here at Plymouth Polytechnic 
we are concerned only with shipping. It 
is a fact that we have a Council for 
National Academic Awards BSc (Hon- 
ours) degree course in nautical studies 


that the humanist should have n dose of 
numeracy, but what about technolog- 
ists iiaving sight of the enduring uni- 
verse of the arts? The dichotomy 
between numbers and hand-waving is 
well known. Less easily accepted is the 
possibility that when numbers come 
into the picture, understanding de- 
parts. 

Is it time to wave a few hands? For 
one thing, a too easy acceptance of the 
technology promotion programme 
may damage the position of university 
scholarship in the humane and arts 
areas. 

Also a great disservice to education 
would ensue, if universities were to 
become purely teaching institutes. The 
essence of the traditional university 


F. B. Singlelonon the 
Dubrovnik Inter-University 
Centre’s tenth anniversary 

The Inter- University Centre for Post 
Graduate Studies which has just cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary, is a re- 
markable venture in international 
academic cooperation which could 
only flourish in a country like Yugosla- 
via. The inilialive was taken by the 
University of Zagreb, which provides 
the building in which ihe centre is 
housed, the secretarial and technical 
staff and publishes the courses. The 
rest of (he finance comes from the 
subscriptions of the 137 affiliated uni- 
versities and the courses arc self- 
financing, often with help from found- 
ations such as Volkswagen, Siemens 
and Ford. 

To gain approval from the council 
those wishing to promote courses have 
to meet a few simple rules, the most 
important of which is that tiie course 
directors must Include representatives 
from at least two different countries, so 
that international cooperation is built 
into the structure from the beginning. 
Interdisciplinary courses arc favoured, 
but there is no baron highly specialized 
mono-disciplinary topics - tor exam- 
ple, international law, cancer, tacers, 
disposal of solid wastes, the history of 
Dubrovnik. 

However, the main emphasis has 
been on the social sciences and philoso- 
phy, with topics such as Nietzsche, 


migration and community relations, 
Mediterranean studies, industrial rela- 


Mediterranean studies, industrial rela- 
tions and European security. Eminent 


scholars who have participated include 
Werner Heisenberg, Monica Par- 
tridge, Henrik won Wright, Jflrgen 
Habermas, Jeanne Hersch, Charles 


with an option in maritime transport . approach in the UK has been to 
and this has been very popular with interdigitate teaching and research. 

.' * • A 1 >i«iA.«iiiimU Mot.L" nm« ffli.flnlv.ii rnlkrlian ni 


rial volume. Letters andpapera (pre- Ech^bedqwkk 

Popper question V . - \ since basic statements are. accordlna to 


Popper question - /? • ’ 

Sir, - According to Popper h 
“corroboration is an evaluation 
performance." (My italics, pll 
view Philosophic Internationale , 


been running. 

This is only part of the story, 
however, because for the past eight 
vears transport studies fins been 


view Philosophy Internationale, 1971.) impossible - or arbitrary, depend ng S^ y ^hede»feeand undoubted- 
That is corroboration provides no on a division whidi cannot be J 1 ^ fy has been a great success both from an 
reason for thinking that a theory Is any tied. (But if convention can be . gei {jje and the response from 

more likely to pass the next test than allowed to operate here, , why i deny at Indeed close Unkshave been 

any other - including, let it be noted, the higher level and allow that we do 
theories that have -already failed! So and may call theories true"), 
what cogent reasons can Popper pro- “Falsification" misrepresents “op- 
vide for nls claim that we should prefer per’s views, which are, literally, hope- 
highly corroborated theories? less. 


NffiLkii" oat? jcrdtertwin r»f l 

approach lo the collection and colla- 
tion of facts, (that is, a "research" 
approach). How can you ask a teacher 
to inculcate a research approach if you 
deny him the practice of research? 
HOWARD AXON 
253 Didsbury Road, 

Heaton Mersey, 

Stockport. ■■ . ’ 


mage, Henrik won wrighi, Jurgen 
Habermas, Jeanne Hersch, Charles 
Taylor and Mihailo Markovic. 

Although there have been rambles 
of disapproval occasionally from some 
elements in Yugoslavia, especially 
from Serbia du ri ng the period when the 
independent minded Praxis group 
I grade University, me auaucnm, »a- 
I dom of the centre has been main- 


tained. It is a great tribute to the open 
mindedness. of the Yugslav authorities 
(hat the IUChas been able to grow and 
flourish during periods of political and 
economic stress. 

The Tenth Anniveisary was cele- 
brated' by a series of seminars and 
lectures over a period of five days in 
early September on the theme of 
interdisciplinarity. The theme was in- 
troduced by Dr E. G. Edwards, former 
vice chancellor of Bradford University. 
Other speakers included Dr Muller, 
chairman of Johns Hopkins, Dr Sen- 
dov of the Bulgarian Academy bfArts 
and Science and Professor 0rjar 
0oyen, rector of Bergen University, In 
the discussions clear differences of 


theories that have -already failed! So 
what cogent reasons can Popper pro- 
vide for nls claim that we should prefer 


industry. Indeed close links have been Arms aims ■" 

established with organizations con- Rohert Moore (THES Letters 

“"J S. a V“ le^en^er e i6)^(p«ss^^l6i®V in 

areas In the pofytechnic. The commit- for dlSrmamen t or 

ment of the polytechnic is to franiporl g^Sv^nS-SSRateralSt” 
studies in general as it is taught In the name of oiir organization 

combined studies degree ^ su £ es ,J WB S re "simply” neither. Our 

ates are prepared for entering any ob *j® ct {s not lo promo te disarmament 
sector of the Mn^ort industry^, Qs J such but to discuss what may be the 


corroborated theories? 


Yours sincerely, 
COLIN RADFORD, 
Faculty of Humanities, 


16), but clearsighted. , 

Secondly, regarding falsification: 


Keynes College, 
University of Kent. 


sector of the transport industry. , 
Developing undergraduate courses 
in transport studies nas been a long 


approach to the problems of interdisci- 
plinary' emerge, as must be inevitable 
when individualistic American 


Maths research . Poly monopoly 

Sir, - As part of the post-Cockcroft Sir, - lam grateful to A Saunders of 

pronamme of research- sponsored by the National Association for Art vfom ihe d by Mademifl i asto whctner 
foeDES, the National Foundation for Education (THES, Letters August 24) 

Educational Research is undertaking. 

Due largely lo the pioneering efforts of 
the Chartered Institute of Transport, 


ely lo the pioneering efforts of 
rtered Institute of Transport, 
nization of Teachers of Trans- 


monopoly position vis-a-vis the 
National Association' of Teachers in 

Fu Ai h a" I JS S™ 


proper means for preserving Ihe peace 
ana freedom of this nnrion. 

What Iftiks our members is a pro- 
found scepticism about whether the 
sort of measures of one sided disarma- 
ment which Robert Moore apparently 
favours would be conducive to the 
preservation of either national free- 
dom or international peace. 


^ n iMni 


Yourt faithfully,. . 

DAVID J. LEVY. ' 


Alai the simDle truth ot me actual .aepanmems unc iuj o„ rr¥ « Hrv , 

situation for the P staff at my coUegeh that trarwport iwtai now hm firm ^ Co undl for . 

Peace a'nd Freedom. 


academics from a pluralistic society 
meet Marxist scholars from Yugosla- 
via, Bulgaria and Poland. 

We heard a nnval architect from 
Gdansk, a humanist philosopher from 
Oxford, a geographer from Bradford, 
minister from the Yugoslav govern- 
ment, radical “action researchers 
from Denmark, Quakers, from USA 
and an assortment of social scientists 
fidm Germany, Sweden and Franca. It 


would be difficult to find anywhere else 
in the world such a collection of 
academics from different social and 
political backgrounds who came 
together because they wanted to ex- 


Uvery-CaUaghan at the NFER, Up- 
fon Park. Slough, Berks. 

Yours faithfully , “ 

Mrs M. LAVERY-CALLAGHAN, - 
Research Officer, 

Mathematics Department. -. •' 


and design, and only one Is a principal. 
It is in this respect that those of us who 
do not wish to be members of Nature 
are presented with a monopoly. 


ject and the response from stui 
and industry supports this view. 


Your faithfully, „ 

P. E. STRACHAN-TIMMS. 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers, 


Yours faithfully, . , - _ , . . , . 

C. A- RICH, , : ‘snoiise to the National Ad«sory Body mutual: respect and tolerance. It is 

Extra Master, proposals (THES. September 16) fe regrettable that financial ronstraiitts 

Head of Department, . , , samewhar misleading. The proposals prevented some of the third World 

Shipping & Transport; •* merely consolidate an expansion that : members from sending lepresema- 

" — ! ^ — 4l - — \ “F has already occurred and we are to fives, ' .. 

t niovement n n^!l atl i| ve rsities havefor sorhe budget. There is relief and satisfaction setting; the participants provide the 

The report on the PreSsgartg 0t . h L f German that the last of the polytechnics to be intellectual sumolus. The Sty of Dub- 

it From Glasgow Univers ty fo mdl^a wlck) and doubtless- crented has beep permitted to stabilize rovnik is an Ideal location for this 

member 9 issue Is interesting in atone (^ 11 , WawjCKh ano « m ^ norm9 ] ^| z e „nd at normal Cost adventufe in , international coopera- 
te but one iiwication of a general there are many parauejt i , n , . -.i tion. Its own architectural history is In 

nent. Since 1W1 we. have been sumects. rirdeiri Yotire faithfully, . itself a result of the blending of several 

ascrtesQi Scottish Papenln ERIC ROBINSON, ■ currents in European .culture. TTiere 

tnlc Studies by dtnilar m Polytechnic. • . ; I was ufull dfcomrepteto 


NAB proposals 


Sir, - Your comment about our re- 1 change Ideas in an atmosphere of 
«„ Kintinnnl Advisory Body I mutunl FDsoect and tolerance. It is 


SW. London College. 
Press' niovement 


Extra Master, 

Head of Department, 
Shipping & Transport; 


flues of the Campbells 1 1 am afraid produdng a scriesof !n 

J«Wtectute is sUll stuck with people Gemanlc Studies by ^ ■Njjyjjjffi. 
»k. M«Mi!Un to whom high.foduca, enabhog pubU^her would 

fc, unlikely to take take on and which 


Sir, - The report on the PrcSsgang 
imprint from Glasgow University irt 
the September 9 teue Is interesting in 
that it is but one indicaHon of a general 
movement. Since 1981 we. have been 


iuvix , . — * \ j; • . ■ 

to have come full qjrcle in: 


history, given that the inepna-' 

biiia-producers dfthe fifteenth century 
were . frequently ., writers; editors, 
marketing managers and evep typeset* 
ters flll at the same fifoe, ,;' ;i 
yoijra ; ... 


qtrathplyde'Hnlyersity 


ft, nnilkp.lv to take take on ana wnicn 
unlikcly to.fford, 

The system depends, of course, tm a w 1 MURDOC 


.Utters for publlcatiqnjhduld arrive 
by Tuesday morning. They should be 
as short as, possible, apd Mitten on 
'one side. of the 'papetr The editor 
reserves the right to cut or amend, 
them if accessary, 
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tion. Its own architectural history is In 
itself a result of the blending of several 
currents in European .culture. There 
was a foil programme df concepts to 
provide refreshment after the day's 
discussions - from the Monteverdi 
Cliolr of Hamburg, the Dubrovnik 
Symphony Orchestra and the local 
folkfore ensemble. Then, ifthe partici- 
pants tired of intellectual and cultural 
pursuits, it was always possible to 
immerse oneself In the worm Adriatic. 
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